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Editorial 


WOMEN OF THE WAR 


I reprint below a letter recently received from one of our readers, 
Edward F. Wilt, Jr., M.D., of McHenry, Illinois: 


In the September issue of North & South I was as- 
tounded and greatly disappointed to see that your compila- 
tion of articles from the first five volumes of your magazine 
included only one article on women in the Civil War among 
195 other articles. This is a disgrace that you should attempt 
to remedy as soon as possible. 

In our McHenry County Civil War Round Table it has 
been the women of our group who, as is usual in most 
organizations, have supplied the energy and drive that has 
brought us favorable recognition throughout the region. 
The ladies of our round table have an agenda of subjects 
ranging from an interest in women such as Mother 
Bickerdyke, Mary Boykin Chesnut, Belle Boyd, Rose O’Neal 
Greehow and a host of other prominent women active in all 
areas of the Civil War. It would seem that a magazine that 
aims to reach out to a wide spectrum of Civil War fans 
should be able to find room for more than one article on 
this very active and interested segment of your readership; 
or is it possible that there exists a gender bias? 


dent—also, as it happens, a doctor—described North & South 

as “feminist!” (I still have no idea what he meant.) We have 
thousands of female readers. Many have the same broad interest in the 
war as their male counterparts, and are not, I suspect, looking particu- 
larly for articles on women. Nevertheless, I would be happy to publish 
more articles on women in the war, provided they meet our criteria 
for publication—one of which is that they break new ground. I am 
not, however, going to publish a rehash of what is known about, say, 
Rose Greenhow or Mother Bickerdyke, merely in order to achieve some 
semblance of “gender balance.” 

Asa matter of fact, as I pointed out in my earlier editorial, the clas- 
sification of articles was necessarily an oversimplification. Only one 
article (“My Old Kentucky Home—At War”) focused entirely on the 
role of women, but women have nevertheless been at the center of 
other articles, such as “Every Condition of Horror” (Union medical 
services during the Peninsula Campaign) and “The Veiled Lady” (the 
story of Sarah Slater), In my analysis, the former was listed under “medi- 
cal” and the latter under “Lincoln Assassination.” Women have also 
featured largely in other articles, such as “A Regular Slave Hunt.” We 
have in the pipeline an article about Sherman’s women spies, and one 
on Elizabeth Van Lew and the Richmond Underground—both of which 
utilize previously unpublished material (and both of which, I suspect, 
will be classified, in any future analysis, under the heading “Spies”). 

We also regularly publish articles by women historians, but these 
have been on as wide a range of topics as those contributed by men, 
including the Battle of Monocacy, George Pickett, Bleeding Kansas, 
Jeff Davis’ mailbag, Quakers, and the Lincoln assassination. 

Having said all that, I’d like to express my appreciation for 
Edward’s letter (it’s already got me thinking about a couple of pos- 
sible future articles). And I'd be very interested to hear other readers’ 


views on the above. 


SS —— 


H OW WONDERFULLY IRONIC that an earlier correspon- 


COLD HARBOR/NORTH ANNA 

Excellent tour, excellent guide, bus driver 
the best, people on the tour fantastic. The most 
enjoyable time was meeting local resident Mrs. 
Atkins and Mr. Shelby. Good job. 

I am into offbeat tours. Here are some sug- 
gestions: A.P. Hill’s Invasion of the North, Road 
to Gettysburg (in Pennsylvania) for Lee’s Army, 
Battles around Charleston, S.C., Burnside’s East 
Carolina Campaign, and Final Battles in North 
Carolina. 

Thank you for a great time. 

—David Pavluchuk, via email 


ED.: Mrs, Atkins (pictured above), present 
owner of the Wyoming House, portraying the 
widow Nelson—owner of the house in 1864. 


The Union II and VI Corps crossed the 
Pamunkey at nearby Nelson’s Crossing during 
the Overland Campaign. Photo courtesy Gary 
and Marsha Roche. 


DOING THE MATH 

I have been an avid reader of your fine 
magazine since the beginning, and welcome 
the invitation at the conclusion of your edi- 
torial “Doing the Math” in volume 5, #6 to 
suggest topics for future issues. I would like 
to recommend three topics that would ben- 
efit from the quality of analysis found in your 
in-depth articles. 


First, the role of the railroads in the war, 
and their condition, particularly in the South 
and Border States. I have read with interest 
The Railroads of the Confederacy by Robert C. 
Black III. One or more in-depth articles in 
North & South with maps and details as to 
track, rolling stock, personnel and personali- 
ties could add greatly to our understanding 
of the conduct of the war generally and vari- 
ous military campaigns specifically. 

A second topic would be the contribu- 
tion of blockade runners and companies such 
as Fraser, Trenholm and Company to the eco- 
nomic survival of the Confederacy. Stephen 
Wise in his Lifeline of the Confederacy: Block- 
ade Running During the Civil War provides a 
wealth of information and statistical data. 
However, the source and type of the goods 
shipped, including the role of Northern busi- 
nessmen in providing those goods and ben- 
efiting financially from the successful runs is 
only touched upon briefly. An in-depth 
analysis could add a new dimension to our 
understanding of Northern attitudes toward 
the war. 

Third, having a lifelong interest in mili- 
tary intelligence operations I would welcome 
any articles dealing with this topic. The pipe- 
line for information running North to South 
is always a fascinating subject for analysis. 
Another would be the activity of intelligence 
operatives for both sides on foreign soil. These 
topics are addressed to some degree in Edwin 
Fishel’s The Secret War for the Union: The Un- 
told Story of Military Intelligence in the Civil 
War and Nathan Miller’s Spying for America: 
The Hidden History of U.S. Intelligence. How- 
ever, I am certain that there is more that can 
be said on the topic. 

Finally, your editorial caused me to go 
back and re-read William Freehling’s article 
“Why Civil War Military History Must Be Less 
Than 85% Military” [vol. 5, #2]. I believe that 
his broad-based approach to military history 
provides a significantly more accurate way to 
study the Civil War than through the lens of 
the New Social History. 

Keep up the fine work! 

—Timothy M. Lynch, Anchorage, AK 


+ + 


First let me add my voice to the chorus of 
praise for your publication. It is far and away 
the best of the magazines devoted to the Civil 
War I have read. 

While reading the very good article in Vol- 
ume 5, #6, on Perryville (one of the great, vir- 
tually unknown, battles of the war, right up 
there with Pea Ridge), I saw reference to the 
5th Confederate Infantry Regiment. Through 
other reading, I was already aware that the CSA 
had a small regular army, but I know very little 


beyond that. Could you run an article talking 
about the regular CSA army, how it was re- 
cruited, how large it was, and how its units were 
assigned to the various Confederate field armies 
(for instance, I recall seeing orders of battle 
showing CSA regular cavalry and infantry units 
in the CSA’s western armies; I do not remem- 
ber any of the “regulars” serving with the Army 
of Northern Virginia). I think it would be in- 
teresting. 

Along similar lines, while I am generally 
aware of the role of the regular US army in the 
Civil War—Sykes’ Regulars, the Regular Bri- 
gade in the Army of the Potomac’s Cavalry 
Corps, and the Western Brigade of regulars who 
got badly shot up at Chickamauga—it would 
be good to see a comprehensive article on the 
regulars in blue as well. 

Thank you for a great publication and for 
considering these suggestions. 

—Thomas F. Fine, via email 


CONFEDERATE RECOGNITION 

I just wanted to mention that your state- 
ment in last fall’s Ne&S that no one ever recog- 
nized the Confederacy isn’t technically correct. 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha applied 
to the Confederate government for exequatur 
for a consul he was sending to Texas. This con- 
stitutes recognition! 

Every time I go to Borders, Ne&S is sold out. 
It’s by far the best of the Civil War pubs, so I’m 
going to suggest to some of my friends at the 
Tulsa library that it subscribe. 

—Bill Weinrich, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

ED: At the time we printed that comment it was 
suggested that some small, insignificant prin- 
cipality had recognized the Confederacy, but 
we were unable to confirm this. Oh, what it is 
to have a knowledgable readership! 


OOPS! 

Llove North & South. It is a fabulous maga- 
zine. However, | must say, shame on you. All 
three of the maps in the Braxton Bragg article 
(issue 5, #5) are labelled incorrectly. They are 
labelled “Circa October 31, 1864.” Isn’t the date 
October 31, 1863? 

Otherwise, this is another fine issue. 

—Bob Davis, via email 
ED.: Would you believe that was the issue’s “de- 
liberate mistake,” designed to test readers’ 
knowledge? No, I had a feeling you wouldn't! 


ALOHA FROM THE REAL TRANS- 
MISSISSIPPI 

Enjoyed your articles about Antietam 
[Antietam special, vol. 5, #7], especially since 
my wife and I just returned from there on a 
tour with Ed Bearss. I particularly liked the 
story on “Gods and Generals,” but I cringed 
when I read, “Every state, except Hawaii, was 
represented in the reenactors’ ranks.” 
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Well Ya'll! We are out there! Our Hawaii 
Civil War Round Table has been around since 
May 1994. We have brought Ed Bearss out here 
and other historians. Several of our members 
travel to the mainland every year for reenact- 
ments and we do encampments here in Hawaii 
a couple of times a year. Just wanted to let your 
readers know that we are here and if they come 
out to the islands on vacation we meet the third 
Wednesday of every month at The Bowfin 
Museum (next to the Arizona Memorial). 

—Your obedient servant, Damian Paul 
P.S. Our web site is http://hicwrt.topcities.com 


HUMMEL KEEPS ’EM COMING 

I discovered in my files a letter that I had 
intended to send to you nearly a year ago, in 
reference to Jeffery Hummel’s article “Why Did 
Lincoln Choose War” [ N&S, volume 4, #7]. Al- 
though you published several letters in re- 
sponse to the article in question, and it’s of 
course long past the date when this would be a 
current topic for North & South, I decided to 
send it because I believe it expresses an opin- 
ion not articulated by those who did respond 
to Hummel’s article: 

I find it interesting that Jeffrey Rogers 
Hummel refers to James McPherson and other 
present-day scholars as “neo-abolitionists.” 
Based on this article one might label Hummel 
not merely “neo-secessionist” but also “neo- 
pro-slavery.” He states that if the South had 
been allowed to secede in peace there would 
then have been (including Canada) three 
“Anglo” republics in North America instead of 
two, and that the subsequent history of the 
world would have been different, but “not cata- 
strophically different” as a result. But it doesn’t 
seem to bother him that slavery would have 
then continued well past the 1860s. Slavery 
obviously wasn’t in the process of dying a slow 
death at the time of secession, and no one can 
seriously believe that the Southern leadership 
had any plan to emancipate the slaves in the 
near (or even distant) future. Had they had 
such intentions, they would not have reacted 
so negatively to Lincoln’s refusal to allow sla- 
very to spread to the territories. Hummel’s 
analysis also leaves out any consideration of 
what would have happened to those territories 
had the South been allowed to go its own way. 
Would a war eventually have broken out any- 
way between different sections of the continent 
over who would control the west? Or would 
the western settlers have formed themselves 
into still another (or more than one) indepen- 
dent country? What of the European powers 
and their designs in America (as illustrated by 
the French in Mexico)? All these considerations 
are ignored by Hummel in his zeal to prove that 
Lincoln had no right to preserve the Union by 
going to war, 

Though Hummel admits one of the results 
of the war was the eventual abolition of sla- 
very through the 13th Amendment, he men- 
tions this only in passing, as if it had no rela- 


tion to other events and to the moral stance 
the Republicans took against slavery even be- 
fore the war, to say nothing of the fact that com- 
plete abolition was a logical outgrowth of the 
imperfect Emancipation Proclamation. In ad- 
dition, he draws a specious analogy between 
the Confederate cause and that of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He asserts that if the South in 
1861 had no right to secede because of slavery, 
one would have to say the same thing about 
the colonists rebelling against Britain, since all 
the colonies had slavery in 1775 and the Brit- 
ish, once war broke out, offered to free some 
of the slaves under certain conditions. But the 
difference is that slavery was not the issue that 
caused the secession from Britain. If anything, 
the ideals of the Revolution resulted in the abo- 
lition of slavery in the northern states after in- 
dependence was declared—a fact most Ameri- 
cans are unaware of. 


Although I obviously disagree strongly with 
the conclusions Hummel draws, I enjoyed 
reading this article, given its unusual slant on 
the material. It is commendable of NexS to al- 
low a forum for many different points of view. 
But the overwhelming majority of Americans 
today, regardless of what they consider to have 
been the rights and wrongs or the true causes 
of our Civil War, are thankful that we were fi- 
nally brought back together and that we 
evolved to become the unified nation we are 
today rather than a collection of separate, and 
perhaps mutually hostile, countries. 

Please keep up the excellent work with your 
magazine! —Allan Arpajian 

Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania 


JAMES MADISON ON NULLIFICA- 
TION AND SECESSION 

In “Crossfire” volume 5, #3 of North & 
South, reader Richard F. Welch contends [in his 
letter regarding Jeffrey Rogers Hummel’s ar- 
ticle “Why Did Lincoln Choose War?” in vol. 
4, #7] that James Madison believed that the 
Constitution permitted the nullification of fed- 
eral law by individual states. He bases this claim 
on the fact that Madison was the author of the 
Virginia Resolutions of 1798, in which a right 
of nullification was supposedly asserted. Writes 
Mr. Welch, “That the union was seen as a vol- 
untary compact by influential members of the 
Revolutionary generation can be seen in the 
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Virginia Resolves written by James Madison, 
who certainly knew what the Constitution in- 
tended. In this statement of political philoso- 
phy (echoed by Jefferson’s Kentucky Resolves), 
Madison asserted that the individual states had 
the ultimate authority to decide the validity of 
a federal law. This claim provided the prece- 
dent for John C, Calhoun’s argument in the 
South Carolina Exposition and Protest which 
also argued that a state could nullify a federal 
statute. While nullification is not secession, it 
certainly implies that possibility.” 

There are a couple of problems with Mr. 
Welch’s argument. The first is that, not only is 
nullification not secession, it does not neces- 
sarily “imply” secession. The theory behind 
nullification was that the individual states, as 
the parties to the constitutional compact, had 
the ultimate authority to determine the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. If, in the determina- 
tion of a particular state, a par- 
ticular act of Congress exceeded 
the scope of the powers delegated 
to Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, the state could “nullify” that 
particular statute and declare it 
null and void within its borders. 
But secession was not the nullifi- 
cation of unconstitutional acts of 
Congress. It was the nullification 
of all acts of Congress, including 
the ones not challenged on con- 
stitutional grounds. Indeed, it was 
the nullification of the Constitu- 
tion itself. There are no reasonable grounds for 
contending that the Constitution could be nul- 
lified on grounds of unconstitutionality. 

The second problem with Welch’s argument 
is that James Madison himself denied that the 
Virginia Resolutions assumed or advocated a 
right of nullification. As it happens, Madison 
lived an extraordinarily long life, and survived 
into the 1830s, the era of South Carolina nul- 
lification. At that time, he distanced himself 
from that doctrine and from the theory on 
which it was based. “What,” he wrote, “[is] 
more dangerous than Nullification, or more 
evident than the progress it continues to make, 
either in its original shape or in the disguises it 
assumes. Nullification has the effect of putting 
powder under the Constitution & Union, and 
a match in the hand of every party, to blow 
them up at pleasure.” 

Madison vehemently denied that the Vir- 
ginia Resolutions of 1798 said, or intended to 
say, that “the individual states” had the right to 
determine the constitutionality of a federal 
statute. For example, in a letter published in a 
national magazine in 1830, he pointed out that 
the Virginia Resolutions had invited the states 
collectively “to concur in declaring the [Alien 
and Sedition] acts to be unconstitutional, and 
to co-operate by the necessary & proper mea- 
sures in maintaining unimpaired the authori- 
ties rights & liberties reserved to the States re- 
spectively & to the people.” Or, as he put it more 


forcefully in a private letter two years later, “It 
seems not to have been sufficiently noticed that 
in the proceedings of Virginia referred to, the 
plural term States was invariably used in refer- 
ence to their interpositions.” In other words, 
whatever right was defended or advanced in the 
Virginia Resolves, it was not a right of each state 
individually, but rather a right of “the states” 
in a collective capacity. 

Reader Welch asserts, “The real question is 
whether or not a majority of the population 
and political and political leadership of the time 
[of the adoption of the Constitution] thought 
secession warranted under specific circum- 
stances.” I submit that this is not the real ques- 
tion at all. Rather, the real question is whether 
or not it was thought that secession was or 
ought to be a constitutional right. 

The notion of secession as a constitutional 
right, Madison thought, was an absurdity. He 
did not deny that a right of secession might be, 
as Welch says, “warranted under specific cir- 
cumstances.” What he denied was that this right 
would be a constitutional right. He considered 
that there was an “essential distinction between 
a constitutional right and the natural and uni- 
versal right of resisting intolerable oppression.” 
As he putit in his 1830 article, “And in the event 
of a failure of every constitutional resort, and 
an accumulation of usurpations & abuses, ren- 
dering passive obedience & non-resistance a 
greater evil, than resistance and revolution, 
there can remain but one resort, the last of all, 
an appeal from the cancelled obligations of the 
constitutional compact, to original rights & the 
law of self-preservation. This is the ultima ra- 
tio under all Govt. whether consolidated, con- 
federated, or a compound of both; and it can- 
not be doubted that a single member of the 
Union, in the extremity supposed, but in that 
only, would have a right, as an extra & ultra 
constitutional right, to make the appeal.” 

Asan “extra & ultra constitutional right,” the 
right of secession exists “in the extremity sup- 
posed,” regardless of how explicit a constitu- 
tion might be that such a right does not exist 
under that constitution—in much the same 
way that an abolitionist might have argued that 
a man’s natural-law right to personal liberty 
exists at all times, no matter how many weighty 
tomes of state or national law declare him to 
be another man’s slave. Because it exists at all 
times (the abolitionist might have said), a man’s 
right to personal liberty entitles him and those 
who assist him to disregard the law of man in 
order to obtain for him the freedom which 
rightfully belongs to him under the higher law 
of God or nature. There could never be a legal 
right to resist a constitutional law, but there 
might very well be an extra-legal right to do so. 

In short, James Madison (a man who, as Mr. 
Welch correctly asserts, “certainly knew what 
the Constitution intended”) denied that there 
was a constitutional right of nullification, and 
denied also that there was a constitutional right 
of secession. For Madison, the right of seces- 


sion was a revolutionary right, to be found in 
natural law but contrary to man-made law, and 
came into play in what he invariably charac- 
terized as an extreme case, namely, that of “in- 
tolerable oppression.” 

Would Madison have agreed that the 
Southern states, in 1860-61, were truly the vic- 
tims of “intolerable oppression” and thus en- 
titled to invoke the right of “resistance and 
revolution” against the national majority for 
that reason? What if the slaveholders of the 
South were not intolerably oppressed, but 
rather were intolerable oppressors? If slavery 
constitutes intolerable oppression, was resis- 
tance to it, though illegal, justifiable? This spe- 
cific conclusion might have made Madison (a 
lifelong slaveowner himself) somewhat un- 
comfortable—but it is the inescapable conclu- 
sion to which his reasoning about “extra-con- 
stitutional” rights points. 

—Gary Charbonneau 
Bloomington, Indiana 


FEDERAL MUSKETRY TRIALS, 
AND PRISONS 

In reference to “Federal Musketry Trials, 
1860” [Ne&S, “Knapsack,” vol. 5, #7], it is my 
understanding that the official Federal long 
arm in 1860 was the Model 1855 rifled mus- 
ket. Prior to that the Model 1842 percussion 
musket (i.e., smoothbore), not flintlock, was 
the standard issue long (continued on page 92) 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


1. A confrontation developed in this 
southern Pennsylvania town in 1851 
when Maryland slaveholders at- 
tempted to catch escaped slaves. 

. This U.S. Regular Army officer led the 
marines in their attack on John 
Brown’s men at Harper’s Ferry in 1859. 

. This Confederate cavalryman escaped 
from Fort Donelson rather than sur- 
render. 

. This was the last state to formally se- 
cede from the Union. 

. This Union general claimed that he 
had “the finest army on the planet.” 

. This future Supreme Court justice 
yelled at Abraham Lincoln to get down 
during the fighting at Fort Stevens in 
July 1864. 


TEASER QUESTION 
Who was the only American 
soldier nominated for the Medal of 
Honor three times? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are on 
page 86. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to: NORTH & 
SOUTH, 33756 Black Mountain Road, 
Tollhouse, CA 93667. The author of the 
correct answer drawn from the North & 
South hat will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in North & South, 
volume 5, #6, was “Name a Union gen- 
eral (other than General Geary) whose 
son was killed in the war.” And we had 
an avalanche of answers! The most com- 
mon response was Montomery Meigs, 
whose son John was killed in the 
Shenandoah Valley on October 3, 1864. 
The next most popular response was 
Samuel Curtis, whose son Henry was 
killed by Quantrill’s men at Baxter 
Springs on October 6, 1863. Jean Andra, 
of Logan, Utah, submitted the name of 
Soloman Meredith, who actually lost two 
of his sons who served in blue. The most 
imaginative suggestion came from Joe 
Inderkum, of San Ramon, California, 
who submitted the name of Robert 
Patterson. Robert served as a U.S. gen- 
eral in the Mexican War, and his son 
Francis served as a brigadier general in 
the Civil War. Facing investigation for an 
unauthorized retreat, the younger 
Patterson was “found dead in his tent... 
killed by the accidental discharge of his 
own pistol.” 

The winning entry pulled from the 
North & South hat was that of Gerald L. 
Smith, of Homeland, California. He re- 
ceives as his prize a copy of It Happened 
in the Civil War, by Michael R. Bradley. 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> By some estimates, after the war per- 
haps 2,000 Confederate veterans 
chose to fight for the ephemeral “Em- 
pire of Mexico,” an endeavour in 
which they were outnumbered by the 
approximately 3,000 Union and Con- 
federate veterans who joined the 
Juaristas fighting for a free Mexico. 

> Between 1619 and 1865 an estimated 
500,000 kidnapped Africans were sold 
into slavery within the boundaries of 
what is now the United States. 

> During the Civil War, the U.S. Army 
procured so many rubber ground 
sheets, on which troops slept when on 
bivouac, that, despite massive issues 
during the war, the supply was not 
exhausted until 1891. 

> On eve of the Civil War William 
Tecumseh Sherman was superinten- 
dent of the Louisiana Seminary of 
Learning and Military Academy 
(nowadays L.S.U.), a post to which he 
was appointed upon the recommen- 
dation of Pierre G.T. Beauregard, 
Braxton Bragg, and Richard Taylor, all 
of whom would rise to high com- 
mand in Confederate service. 

> Jefferson Davis apparently had a 
fondness for Bass Ale, and is believed 
to have once arranged for a case to be 
run through the Union blockade. 

> By 1864, for every 100,000 troops 
Uncle Sam had in the service, he also 
had approximately 27,000 cavalry and 
artillery horses, 20,000 wagon mules, 
plus about 4,500 horses and mules in 
hospitals. 

> During the war, the Union Medical 
Department recorded 66,862 cases of 
“headache,” one of which proved fa- 
tal (probably a cerebral hemorrhage). 

> Inaletter dated March 29, 1861, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, president of the world’s 
greatest and most troubled republic, 
was informed by Capitano Regente 


—_—_— ee ee ee ee a an re 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Gaetano Bellurri that he had been 
elected an honorary citizen of the 
world’s smallest and oldest republic, 
San Marino. 

> Asked if he had to choose just one 
book on the Civil War to read, Bruce 
Catton replied, “Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s John Brown’s Body.” 


SHORT ROUNDS 


“Nothing to Worry About, Sir.” 

The Battle of Pea Ridge (or Elkhorn 
Tavern) in Arkansas, March 6-8, 1862, 
was a particularly hard-fought fight. 
About 11,000 Union troops under Ma- 
jor General Samuel P. Curtis beat off an 
attack by about 17,000 Confederate 
troops under Major General Earl Van 
Dorn, and then counterattacked, driving 
the Rebels from the field despite their su- 
perior numbers. 

One of the regiments covering the 
Confederate retreat was the 3rd Texas 
Cavalry. At one point during the retreat, 
the regimental commander heard firing 
to his rear. Fearing that the Yankees were 
close, he formed his men into a skirmish 
line to await the pursuing enemy. And 
he waited. 

Finally, a fellow Rebel rode in lei- 
surely fashion from the enemy’s direc- 
tion. Pressed for information, the man 
said the Yankees were nowhere around. 
Asked what all the firing was about, the 
man said, “It’s just the boys shooting 
chickens out of trees.” 


A Little Matter at Law 

Late in 1857 Major George Thomas 
of the 2nd Cavalry (since 1861 the 5th 
Cavalry) was given command of Fort 
Belknap, located on the Brazos River in 
northern Texas. The post had a history 
of heavy drinking and attendant 
rowdiness, and the troops had bested the 
efforts of more than one commander to 
curb their access to alcohol. Neverthe- 
less, Thomas was determined to end the 
excesses. 

Discovering that the local sheriff 
was illegally selling whiskey to the troops 
at $0.65 a gallon (maybe $25 today), 
Thomas personally took an ax and broke 
up several barrels of the errant lawman’s 
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booze. This did not sit well with the men 
of the garrison, who became surly and 
hostile. Worse, Thomas found himself 
the object of a law suit demanding 
$10,000 in damages, far more than the 
value of the goods he had destroyed, and 
an outrageous sum for the times, easily 
pushing a half million dollars today. Fur- 
ther complicating matters was that the 
case was to be heard in the nearby town 
of Decatur before a judge and jury com- 
posed of members of the local citizenry, 
who had long profited from the illegal 
sale of booze to the troops. 

Although Thomas was not an attor- 
ney, he managed to prolong the hearings 
for some time, displaying, perhaps for 
the first time, the dogged patience that 
would stand him in good stead during 
the Civil War. As a result, the series of 
hearings and postponements and depo- 
sitions dragged on and on (it was not 
unusual in those days for civil cases to 
last for as much as twenty years). 


William Lioyd Garrison, 
Secessionist 
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ON THE EVE OF THE CIVIL WAR, pro- 
slavery elements were not the only seces- 
sionists in the nation. In some of their 
more extreme rhetorical moments a num- 
ber of antislavery spokesmen also displayed 
a secessionist bent. 

In 1857, while on the southern leg of a 
speaking tour, the well-known Boston anti- 
slavery editor and orator William Lloyd 
Garrison argued that the North and the 
South could not, and should not, coexist, 


“Give me iron in the men and I shall not much 
mind the iron in the ships.” 


—David Glasgow Farragut 


Meanwhile, of course, the nation 
drifted nearer and nearer to secession, a 
process which culminated in the “Seces- 
sion Winter” of 1860-1861. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1861, Texas seceded, and nothing 
more was ever heard about the lawsuit 
against Thomas. 


The Mule Bomb 

During the winter of 1862 Confed- 
erate forces began pressing up the Rio 
Grande from El Paso, intent on seizing 
the vast New Mexico Territory for the 
South. The principal Federal post in their 
path was Fort Craig, on the west side of 
the Rio Grande about thirty miles south 
of the present-day Socorro, which was 
commanded by Colonel Edward R.S. 
Canby. 

The commander of the Confeder- 
ate offensive, Brigadier General Henry H. 
Sibley—an officer overly fond of the 
bottle—had decided to bypass the fort, 
pressing on to cut its lines of communi- 


one free and one slave. He further argued 
that the Constitution, which implicitly ac- 
cepted slavery, had to be rejected, thus ef- 
fectively urging secession. Of course, for 
Garrison “the southern leg” of his tour 
went no farther than Philadelphia, about 
as far south as he dared go, given South- 
ern feelings about his outspoken aboli- 
tionism. 

During this tour Garrison sent a letter 
to the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, 
which was reprinted in the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard on October 31, 1857: 

Our fathers committed a fearful 

sin for themselves and their 

posterity, when they consented to 

those slaveholding compromises 

in the Constitution of the United 

States, whereby that instrument 

was made “a covenant with death, 

and an agreement with hell,” from 

which have come all our woes as a 

people. We shall bring a heavier 

load of guilt upon our own souls, 

if we do not repudiate that 

Constitution with horror, and 

pronounce its requirements to be 

disloyalty to Heaven.... 
The great pressing duty of the 
hour, then, is to seek the separa- 


cation, thereby forcing the Union garri- 
son to emerge from its defenses and fight 
in the open. By mid-February Sibley’s 
forces, mostly Texans, were in the vicin- 
ity of Fort Craig, and there were almost 
daily skirmishes between them and 
Canby’s troops. 

Early in the campaign, Union Cap- 
tain James “Paddy” Graydon, who com- 
manded a “spy” company—what we 
would today call a “reconnaissance” 
company—operating out of Fort Craig, 
came up with an idea for a special op- 
eration that he hoped would spark panic 
among the Confederate troops. 

On the night of February 20, 1862, 
Graydon secured two old mules. He had 
wooden frames fitted to their backs, 
which he filled with howitzer shells. With 
a small detail, he took the mules across 
the Rio Grande under cover of darkness 
and quietly approached the Confederate 
camp. When they reached the proximity 
of the Confederate picket lines, Graydon 


tion of the North from the South, 
the free States from the slave 
states—first on the ground that we 
must not “strike hands with 
thieves, nor consort with adulter- 
ers”—and secondly, because, both 
by a physical and geographical 
necessity, that separation will 
inevitably give the death blow to 
the whole slave system, and thus 
terminate our arduous struggle in 
glorious victory, to the joy of 
heaven and earth....” 

Garrison’s call for disunion fell upon 
deaf ears. In fact, arguably it was counter- 
productive. Most Northerners were not in- 
clined to abolition, merely opposed to the 
spread of slavery. Had a significant segment 
of the abolitionist movement jumped on 
the secessionist bandwagon, they would al- 
most certainly have further isolated them- 
selves politically. This was precisely what 
happened to the actual secessionists of 
1861, who discovered, much to their sur- 
prise, that many hitherto southern-sym- 
pathizing—or at least anti-abolitionist— 
Northerners, such as Stephen A. Douglas, 
Benjamin Butler, or William T. Sherman, 
were strongly pro-Union. 

—Contributed by John W. Rich 


ordered the fuzes on the howitzer shells 
lit, and then his men drove the mules in 
the direction of the Confederate camp. 
As the mules trotted off, Graydon and 
his men promptly headed in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Unfortunately, after a few minutes, 
the mules noticed that Graydon and his 
party were missing, so they turned 
around and tried to catch up. As 
Graydon and his men picked up speed, 
the mules did so as well. Fortunately for 
Graydon’s party—though not for the 
mules—the fuzes on the howitzer shells 
burned down before the mules could 
reach them, resulting in an impressive 
explosion that killed the two mules and 
roused the entire Confederate army. 

So if Graydon had failed to spark 
panic in the Confederate ranks—indeed 
had almost been hoist by his own pe- 
tard—he had at least deprived Sibley’s 
troops of a good night’s rest. 


A Less Than Stellar Soldier 


As the coming of war causes armies 
to expand, it is not unusual for the num- 
ber of high ranking officers to expand as 
well. Nor is it unusual for fierce compe- 
tition to develop as to who should get to 
fill the newly created slots. And such was 
the case during the Mexican-American 
War. Up to a point. 

On March 3, 1847, Congress autho- 
rized an increase in the number of gen- 
erals in the army for the duration of the 
war. President James K. Polk found little 
difficulty in filling most of the slots avail- 
able, as there was considerable competi- 
tion to secure the coveted promotions. 
But one major generalcy seems to have 
been cursed. 

The president first offered the com- 
mission to Sam Houston of Texas, a wise 
choice given the man’s military and po- 
litical reputation. But Houston had just 
been elected senator from Texas and de- 
clined. So the president turned to the 
other senator from Texas, Thomas J. 
Rusk, a man of considerable military ex- 
perience who had served as a regimen- 
tal commander at San Jacinto in 1836 
and later as surgeon general of the Army 
of the Republic of Texas. But Rusk— 
great grandfather of a future secretary 
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of state—also preferred to remain in the 
Senate. 

And so the president tried again, of- 
fering the commission to Senator Tho- 
mas Hart Benton of Missouri. Benton 
was politically a wise choice. A moderate 
on slavery, he had opposed the annex- 
ation of Texas, but had become a strong 
supporter of the war. And Benton was 
willing to accept the job. But he attached 
a condition—supreme command. This 
the president wisely rejected, considering 
that Winfield Scott was the obvious man 
for that task. That made three times the 
commission had been spurned. 


Gideon Johnson Pillow 


At this point Polk decided to offer the 
post to a man whom he had already ap- 
pointed a brigadier general of volunteers, 
Gideon J. Pillow. Pillow gladly accepted. 
Totally without military experience, Pil- 
low was otherwise well qualified for the 
job: not only was he a power in the Demo- 
cratic Party, indeed the principal archi- 
tect of Polk’s nomination for the presi- 
dency, but he was also Polk’s law partner. 

Pillow commanded a division during 
Winfield Scott’s Mexican Campaign with 
little skill, though some courage, acquir- 
ing two wounds. He engaged in continu- 
ous quarrels with his superior, and used 
his “in” with the president to engage in 
insubordinate intrigues against his com- 
mander. When Scott was critical of some 
of Pillow’s less than sterling actions Polk 
sided with his old buddy, a matter made 
easier by the fact that Scott was a Whig 
and a potential rival presidential candi- 
date. As a result, Pillow continued to bea 
thorn in Scott’s side throughout the war. 


With the coming of peace, Pillow re- 
turned to politics in Tennessee, and over 
the next decade failed in two bids to be- 
come vice-president. 

In 1860 Pillow became a Douglas 
Democrat. On the secession of Tennes- 
see his political clout and alleged mili- 
tary reputation secured for him com- 
mand of the state’s troops. He shortly 
afterward transferred to Confederate ser- 
vice as a brigadier general, expressing 
considerable annoyance that he was not 
appointed to a higher post, such as su- 
preme commander. Pillow’s service in the 
Civil War was even less distinguished 
than his service in Mexico. Indeed, 
Pillow’s principal “feat of arms” occurred 
at Fort Donelson, where he accepted 
command from the fainthearted John B. 
Floyd, who then fled. Pillow in turn 
quickly passed command on to Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, so he too could escape, 
leaving Buckner to surrender the post, 
and a considerable army, to U.S. Grant. 

Pillow never again commanded 
troops in the field. 


ALAS FOR ROMANCE 
Hoary Tales of the Civil War 
that Aren’t True: Abner 
Doubleday Invented Baseball 

One of the most enduring myths in 
American history is that Abner Double- 
day, who attained some fame as a Union 
major general, invented baseball while a 
young man in 1839, playing the first game 
with some of his youthful friends at 
Cooperstown, New York. 

Actually, the origins of baseball 
seem lost in the mists of history. The 


game is very old, and probably derives 
from the English game rounders. A form 
of the game was certainly played during 
the American Revolution, as George 
Washington refers to it occasionally in 
some of his letters written from the 
army’s camps. The rules, however, do not 
seem to have been codified until 1845. 
At that time New Yorker Alexander 
Cartwright came up with a set of rules 
so that baseball games could be played 
with a minimum of acrimony. Cart- 
wright’s rules are the basis of the mod- 
ern game, including the diamond layout, 
“three strikes and you're out,” three outs 
per side per inning, and so forth. He also 
helped form New York’s Knickerbocker 
Base Ball Club, the first organized team. 
What the Civil War did do for baseball 
was make it popular, as it was widely 
played in army camps. 

So what was Doubleday’s associa- 
tion with the game? Apparently none. He 
kept a diary for most of his life, but never 
seems to have mentioned baseball. And 
in 1839 Doubleday was a cadet at West 
Point, which makes it unlikely he had the 
leisure to set down detailed rules of the 
game, even if he had managed to get up 
to Cooperstown. 

So how did Doubleday’s name be- 
come attached to the national pastime? 
A very good question. 

The connection seems to have been 
invented by sporting goods manufac- 
turer Albert Spaulding. Trying to popu- 
larize his line of baseball equipment, and 
his franchises, in 1907 Spaulding con- 
vened a committee to investigate the ori- 
gins of the game. Although the commit- 
tee included an historian or two, some 


Otto Boetticher’s depiction of Union prisoners playing baseball 
at Salisbury, North Carolina. From a Sarony, Major & Knapp Lithograph, c.1863. 
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baseball officials, and even a couple of 
Senators, it failed to engage in any seri- 
ous research. Under considerable pres- 
sure from Spaulding to identify an 
“American® origin for the game, on De- 
cember 30, 1907, the “Mills Committee” 
determined that Abner Doubleday had 
conducted the first baseball game, in 
1839 at Cooperstown. 

None of this crass reality has in any 
way deterred the promotion of Double- 
day Field in Cooperstown as “the birth- 
place of baseball,” nor the establishment 
there of the Baseball Hall of Fame in 
1939 on the “hundredth anniversary of 
the invention of the game by Abner 
Doubleday,” developments which have 
provided the hamlet with a very nice liv- 
ing for some time now. Nevertheless, 
Cartwright’s name is honored in the 
Baseball Hall of Fame, while Doubleday’s 
is not to be found. 


FOR THE RECORD 


Samuel Cooper Puts His Foot Down 

The Confederacy had a hard time 
enforcing its conscription law. Even en- 
thusiastic supporters of the South often 
balked at the coercive draft law adopted 
in the spring of 1862, and those South- 
erners less strongly committed to seces- 
sion, such as the people of Appalachia, 
were often openly opposed to the notion 
of serving against the Old Flag under any 
circumstances. 

A culture of evasion quickly devel- 
oped in many parts of the South, often 
aided by the very officials who were 
charged with enforcing the compulsory 
service law, a matter addressed by Gen- 
eral Samuel Cooper, the adjutant general 
and inspector general of the Confeder- 
ate army, in a general order issued in mid- 
October 1863. 


GENERAL ORDERS No. 135. 
ADJT. AND INSP. GENERALS OFFICE, 
Richmond, October 15, 1863. 

I. Recruiting officers and others are 
forbidden to grant permits to 
conscripts or deserters, allowing 
them to visit their homes, or to 
remain there for any purpose. The 
notice already given conscripts is 
deemed sufficient, and deserters are 
not entitled to indulgence. 

Il. All parties who have received 
exemption papers for disability 
other than those granted for 


permanent and decided disability, 
must be re-examined, and the law, 
which there is reason to believe is 
too often evaded, be in these and in 
all cases strictly enforced. 

III. Men employed to aid enrolling 
officers must, if subject to conscrip- 
tion, be regularly enrolled; and 
unless detailed for the special duty 
in question by written orders of the 
War Department, will be reported 
to the Bureau of Conscription, to 
be disposed of as in other cases. 

. Officers will be held to strict 
account for any violation or neglect 
of these orders. 
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IN NOVEMBER 1864 “UNCLE BILLY” 
SHERMAN ORDERED HIS ARMY OF 
62,000 MEN TO STRIP FOR ACTION AND 
GET READY TO MOVE. Acting on a plan 
that had been in his head for weeks, he 
would abandon newly captured At- 
lanta—abandon, in fact, nearly all of 
north Georgia—and drive entirely 
through the state to the seacoast to ren- 
dezvous with the Union navy. Getting 
there, as any number of observers noted, 
involved major risks. For one thing, any 
point on Georgia’s coastline lay nearly 
three hundred miles away through solid 
Confederate territory, and Sherman 
would have to drop his supply line and 
live off the country. 

But he would do more than just live 
off it—he would tear it up. Anything of 
possible use to the Confederacy would 
be burned, broken, blown up, gobbled 
up, or carried away. On November 10, 
in concentrating his forces for the 
march, Sherman telegraphed a typical 
order to a unit in Rome, northwest of 
Atlanta and site of the Noble Brothers 
cannon foundry: “You will destroy 
tonight...all foundries, mills, work- 
shops, warehouses, railroad depot, or 
other store-houses convenient to the 
railroad, together with all wagon-shops, 
tanneries, or other factories useful to 
our enemy.’ His troops would wreak this 
kind of havoc across a wide swath, be- 
cause Uncle Billy—taking another 
gamble—divided his forces in half, 
sending one wing southward toward 
Macon and the other eastward toward 
Augusta. This would allow his regiments 
to move faster, and also help confuse the 
enemy as to his specific intent. The 
wings would meet again, in about a 
week, but few men beside Sherman 
knew where. Secrecy about routes and 
destinations was an important part of 
his plan; Special Field Order #119 told 
his troops only that he had organized 
them “for a special purpose, well known 
to the War Department and to General 
Grant. It is sufficient for you to know 
that it involves a departure from our 
present base, and a long and difficult 
march to a new one.”! 

Through letters and telegrams he 
and Grant had been discussing the plan 
since early September. Names of cities 
had run back and forth along the wires: 
Augusta, Macon, Milledgeville, Colum- 
bus, Savannah. Mentioned repeatedly 
were Macon and Augusta, especially im- 


portant because they housed major ar- 
maments works. On September 19 
Sherman telegraphed Grant from At- 
Janta: “I have ordered one of my female 
scouts [Mrs. N. W. Meyer, traveling as 
Nora Winder] from New Orleans to Au- 
gusta, and will send out some from 
here....” On the same day another tele- 
gram went over the wire, this one from 
Confederate General John Bell Hood to 
Braxton Bragg in Richmond: “My present 
position leaves the road open to Augusta, 
also to Macon. The enemy has a sufficient 
force to send a detachment of 15,000 men 
to either of these places, especially to the 
former. On account of its great impor- 
tance it is important that we [gather]...a 
sufficient force to drive back such a de- 
tachment.... I am pushing forward the 


omer SHERMAN'S 


fortifications around those two places.” 
Three days later Hood telegraphed again: 
“Would it not be well to move a part of 
the important machinery [from] Macon 
to the east of the Oconee River, and do 
the same at Augusta to the east side [of 
the] Savannah?”? 

Hood’s suggestion was worth con- 
sidering, because as Sherman pulled out 
of Atlanta, he gave its residents a graphic 
idea of what the rest of Georgia could 
expect: late on November 15, after an 
order to destroy “all R.R. depots, large 
R.R., etc., warehouses, machine shops, 
etc., including all buildings of use to the 
enemy, the night air was filled with “fly- 
ing, burning cinders [as] huge waves of 
fire roll up into the sky; presently the skel- 
etons of great warehouses stand out in 
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relief against and amidst sheets of roar- 
ing, blazing, furious flames—then the 
angry waves roll less high, and are a 
deeper color, then sink and cease...and 
as one fire sinks, another rises, further 
along the horizon...buildings covering 
two hundred acres are in ruins or in 
flames; every instant there is the sharp 
detonation or the smothered booming 
sound of exploding shells and powder.... 
These are the machine-shops where have 
been forged and cast the rebel cannon, 
shot, and shell that have carried death 
to many a brave defender of our 
[Union]....” Presumably, a similar fate 
awaited other munitions factories in 
Sherman’s path.’ 

Five of them lay within possible 
reach—at Athens, Milledgeville, and 


Griswoldville, in addition to those at 
Augusta and Macon. Leading the right 
wing of the Union force southward to- 
ward Macon and Griswoldville was Ma- 
jor General Oliver “Old Prayer Book” 
Howard, who had under his command 
the Union XV and XVII Corps. Riding 
nearby to guard their point and flanks 
were some 5,500 cavalrymen and six 
pieces of artillery under Major General 
Judson “Kill Cavalry” Kilpatrick. 
Sherman watched them as they left At- 
lanta behind: “Away off in the distance, 
on the McDonough Road, was the rear 
of Howard’s column, the gun-barrels 
glistening in the sun, the white-topped 
wagons stretching away to the south; 
and right before us the XIVth Corps, 
marching steadily and rapidly [to the 


MARCH AND THE 
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‘Sherman’ dashing Yankee boys willnever reach the coast!” 
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a rai aa e 0 ti fot 
Hurrah, hurrah, the flag that makes you free; 


So we sang the chorus from Atlanta to the sea, 
While we were marching through Georgia. 
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east], with a cheery look and a swing- 
ing pace....” 

Macon, of course, was a logical tar- 
get. It lay some eighty miles south-south- 
east of Atlanta, on the Macon & Western 
Railroad. Other railways met there as 
well: the Georgia Central, running east 
toward Savannah, and the South West- 
ern, extending west toward Columbus 
and Montgomery, the one-time Confed- 
erate capital. To Uncle Billy, Southern 
railroads were a subject of special inter- 
est, and ripping them up was a matter of 
“much importance; [I] gave it my per- 
sonal attention, and made reiterated or- 
ders to others on the subject.” 

Partly because of its rail facilities, 
Macon had become a manufacturing 
center even before 1861, and by the fall 
of 1862 its wartime industries had in- 
creased to the point that local officials 
began worrying about the possibility of 
an assault by Federal gunboats via the 
Ocmulgee River. Nevertheless, the city 
continued serving the Confederate cause, 
and serving it vigorously. By the spring 
of 1863 Major Richard Cuyler’s Macon 
Arsenal had shown itself quite capable of 
casting bronze cannon—not only six- 
pounders, but also well-made copies of 
the much-liked U.S. “Napoleon” 12- 
pounder. As demand for the Napoleons 
increased, Cuyler steadily improved his 
ability to provide them, and, in addition, 
managed to produce some iron 10- and 
20-pounder Parrott rifles as well. In con- 
cert with cannon barrels, his arsenal built 
gun carriages (fieldpieces were not very 
useful without them), refurbished small 
arms, and made all kinds of ammunition. 
Two firms nearby, the E.J. Johnston and 
Wm J. McElroy concerns, made swords, 
and though not as important as firearms, 
swords and sabers could still be useful 
items. In fact, as Kilpatrick’s cavalrymen 


Left: lyrics from “Marching through Georgia,” 
a song written c.1865 in honor of Sherman’s 
march from Atlanta to the sea, by Henry Clay 
Work, 1832-1884. Library of Congress. 
Painting by Larry Arnold of the Augusta Pow- 
der Works the way it would have looked. Cour- 
tesy of the Brigadier General E. Porter Alexander, 
Camp No. 158, Sons of Confederate Veterans. 


Inset: Confederate bronze Napoleon in its 
most common form. Macon Arsenal cast some 
sixty of these pieces, and Augusta about one 
hundred. Note the absence of a muzzle swell, 
a feature found on most of the Union-made 
Napoleons. Courtesy Wayne Stark. 
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pushed southward along the Macon & 
Western, they used cold steel with telling 
effect at Lovejoy and Bear Creek Stations. 
Sabers would go into action several times 
more on the roads between Macon and 
Savannah, wielded not only by Yankee 
horsemen but by their chief opponents 
on the march, Major General Joseph 
Wheeler’s mounted Confederates.* 

In addition to swords, the McElroy 
firm stood ready to supply pikes, as did 
another local craftsman named Nathan 
Weed. While most Southerners had no 
interest whatever in trying to use a pike— 
a spear—against revolvers or repeating 
rifles, Georgia’s highest-ranking official, 
Governor Joe Brown, had spoken out in 
its favor early in 1862: “Let every army 
have a large reserve, armed with a good 
pike and a large heavy side-knife...[then] 
let them move in double-quick time and 
rush with terrible impetuosity into the 
ranks of the enemy. Hand to hand the 
pike has vastly the advantage of the 
bayonet...which is itself but a crooked 
pike, with a shorter staff...” Made with 
several different blade styles by any num- 
ber of artisans, the spears, for obvious 
reasons, earned such names as “Joe 
Brown pikes” or simply “Georgia pikes.”® 

A big reason for making pikes was a 
shortage of firearms. In mid-1862, how- 
ever, Southern officials had laid plans to 
end that shortage by building a major 
new armory, situated in Macon and 
owned by the Confederate government. 
Conceived on a grand scale, the armory 
would comprise not one but several 
buildings, with the largest more than six 
hundred feet long. Its director was to be 
no less a figure than James H. Burton, for- 
merly the master armorer at the U.S. 
National Armory in Harper’s Ferry, Vir- 
ginia, and a man recognized internation- 
ally for his efforts in small-arms devel- 
opment. Once completed, his facility 
would be capable of turning out some 
1,500 rifles per week. Not far from it 
would be a new Confederate States Cen- 
tral Laboratory, specializing in ammuni- 
tion manufacture.’ 

Development of these projects—of- 
ten hampered by shortages of manpower, 
machinery, raw materials, and money— 
continued throughout 1863. Between 
June and August of that year Burton him- 
self was in Europe, buying needed ma- 


chinery and sample weapons, much of 


which then sat rusting in Bermuda due 
to fear of the Federal blockade. 


Bronze 12-pounder Napoleon (reproduction). The typical Napoleon barrel is six feet long, weighs 
just over 1,200 pounds, and has a smooth bore 4-5/8 inches in diameter. After the battle for 
Atlanta, Union Brigadier General John Corse declared flatly, “No column can stand a concen- 
trated fire of six Napoleons...double shotted with canister.” Courtesy Steen Cannons, Inc. 


Confederate States Central Laboratory, which specialized in ammunition manufacture (c.1870). 
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About all the armory could do in the 
interim was to make gunstocks and re- 
pair rifles or muskets coming in from the 
field. By January 1864, however, the 
armory’s main building was far enough 
along so that the firm of Spiller & Burr 


=> 5 


could leave Atlanta and set up shop un- 
der its roof, there to continue manufac- 
ture of handsome brass-framed copies of 
the .36-caliber Whitney “Navy” revolver. 
But theirs was not a high-production fa- 
cility—in fact, no Confederate arms- 
maker south of Richmond could boast 
of high production rates. 

Neither, as things turned out, could 
the new armory nor the Central Labora- 
tory. Sherman’s steady descent through 
North Georgia in the spring of 1864 drew 
more and more manpower away from 
Macon, until, in June, Burton finally 
wrote: “I am meeting with obstacles on 


Confederate bronze 6-pounder field gun, cast by the Noble Brothers of Rome, Georgia. 
Courtesy Wayne Stark. 


Confederate iron 6-pounder by Noble. The same pattern was used by the 
Tredegar Foundry in Richmond. Courtesy Wayne Stark. 
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all sides...want of labor to make bricks— 
want of RR [railroad] transportation for 
stone from Stone Mountain—[and] want 
of funds with which to purchase addi- 
tional mules & c & c.” Then, early in Sep- 
tember, Sherman’s troops took Atlanta. 
With a Yankee army now so close, armory 
workers hastily packed up part of their 
machinery. But Burton, not yet certain 
which way Sherman would jump, kept 
some machines operating, and even or- 
dered revolver-making machinery sent to 
him from a factory in Columbus, 110 
miles to the west. But he had only about 
two months to use it before, in mid-No- 
vember, Sherman ordered Howard and 
his right wing to start south. At that point 
the greater part of the armory’s machin- 
ery went into packing crates, and then 
onto boxcars bound for Savannah or the 
Carolinas.* 

A month earlier Burton’s counter- 
part at the local cannon foundry, Rich- 
ard Cuyler, had followed much the same 
plan. In so doing, however, he could rest 
on definite laurels: during its heyday his 
Macon Arsenal had produced about sixty 
Napoleon guns, lesser numbers of iron 
Parrott rifles, and even a few of the big 8- 
inch Columbiads. Now, instead of mak- 
ing guns, workmen from the arsenal and 
armory shored up the city’s defenses and 
braced for Howard’s coming. From the 
telegraph office General Howell Cobb 
sent a hasty message to Jefferson Davis 
in Richmond: “Sherman’s move on this 
place is formidable, and the most dan- 
gerous of the war. His policy is universal 
destruction.... If not beaten here he will 
either march to Charleston or Savannah.” 
As a Georgia militiaman noted: “The 
times look gloomy about here now, I as- 
sure you. The citizens of Macon are in 
great confusion and are moving out 
pretty fast.” Those living north of town 
could soon hear “the rumbling of the 
great army at a distance coming.” 

But they were in for a surprise. 
Shortly before reaching the city’s out- 
skirts Howard turned sharply southeast, 
bypassing Macon completely. Indeed, 
Sherman had ordered the destruction of 
Southern war materiel, but he had also 
issued other orders. As Major Thomas 
Osborn, a Union artillery officer, wrote: 
“No fortified towns were to be attacked 
and no considerable body of troops to 
be molested, only threatened by either 
wing.” Sherman had come to this con- 
clusion much earlier, explaining to a staff 
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Major General William Tecumseh Sherman 


officer in September that “I can subsist 
my army upon the country as long as I 
can keep moving; but if I should have to 
stop and fight battles the difficulty would 
be greatly increased.” He made certain 
that his officers understood that point. 
Captain Daniel Oakey of the 2nd Mass. 
later noted that: “To succeed, our forward 
movement had to be continuous, for even 
the most productive regions would soon 
be exhausted by our sixty thousand 
men.... Although we were fully prepared, 
with our great trains of ammunition, to 
fight a pitched battle, our mission was not 
to fight, but to consume and destroy. Our 
inability to care properly for the 
wounded, who must necessarily be car- 
ried along painfully in jolting ambulances 
to die on the way from exhaustion and 
exposure, was an additional and very se- 
rious reason for avoiding collision with 
the enemy.”!° 

But the next armory on Howard’s 
route was defended only lightly. In by- 
passing Macon to the east, his lead ele- 
ments soon found themselves on the 
Georgia Central Railroad, and, despite 
clashes with Wheeler’s Confederate cav- 
alrymen, they began pushing eastward 
along the rails. A few miles of travel along 
the right-of-way would bring them to the 
hamlet of Griswoldville. At first glance 
the town was little different from others 
along the route—except that its whole 
reason for existence was manufacture. Its 
founder, Samuel Griswold, was a former 
Connecticut Yankee who had settled in 
the South some forty years earlier and 
started making cotton gins. By the early 
1850s his holdings included a sawmill, a 


Major General Oliver Otis Howard 


The popular Parrott rifle, showing the characteristic reinforcing band at the breech. 
Macon Arsenal made 10- and 20-pounder copies of this piece. (Two of these copies are 
now at Gettysburg.) Manassas National Battlefield Park. 


gristmill, a blacksmith shop, a soap and 
tallow factory, and a small foundry, Early 
in 1862, responding to the governor’s call, 
Griswold turned to military pursuits and 
began making pikes. A few months later 
he and another ex-Yankee, Arvin Gun- 
nison, contracted to make revolvers— 
slightly-modified .36-caliber brass-frame 
copies of the then-famous Colt Model 
1851 Navy. They wasted no time about 
it, either; when D.C. Hodgkins, a super- 
intendent from the Macon Arsenal, vis- 
ited the partnership in mid-July, he noted 
that there were twenty-two machines in 
operation, working on a hundred guns 
and tended by twenty-four hands, all but 
two of whom were slaves. Production 
continued to be brisk, and by the time 
Howard’s right wing approached, 
Griswold and Gunnison had completed 
more than 3,600 of their six-shooters— 
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not, by Northern standards, a great num- 
ber, but more than any other Confeder- 
ate revolver-maker couldclaim.!! 

The production ended abruptly on 
November 20, when a detachment of the 
9th Michigan Cavalry under Captain 
Frederick Ladd burst from the trees and 
scattered the few Southern troops near 
the railroad depot. Ladd’s men carried 
off what rebel revolvers they could and 
wrecked all the gunmaking machinery in 
sight before putting most of the village 
to the torch, along with boxcars left on a 
siding. An official report of the action 
read simply: “took position at Gris- 
woldville...destroying a pistol and soap 
factory of much value to the enemy.” 
Griswold’s handsome brick mansion, 
however, remained unscathed, and 
Kilpatrick used it as his headquarters the 
next day while his horsemen busied 
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themselves tearing up miles of Georgia 
Central track and burning the slave quar- 
ters nearby.!* 

The wing’s next objective was a rail 
junction at Gordon, about ten miles far- 
ther east, but now Wheeler’s horsemen 
were pressing more closely. Howard’s in- 
fantry could take care of itself, but his 
wagons, following at a slower pace, were 
vulnerable to attack, so he left a rear 
guard behind to protect them. Part of this 
force, an understrength brigade of about 
1,500 men, took position on some high 
ground above the still-smoking ruins of 
Griswoldville. At that time more than 
2,000 Georgia state troops were heading 
straight for them—they had been or- 
dered east from Macon, now apparently 
safe from Federal assault, to help defend 
Augusta, a city vital to the Confederate 
war effort. When, on November 22nd, 
they spotted the lone Union brigade, their 
commander decided to attack. 

It was a major mistake. The Geor- 
gians, many of them old men or young 
boys, were as inexperienced as their 
leader, while their blue-clad opponents 
could count themselves among the best 
soldiers anywhere. Moreover, some of the 
Federals had Spencer repeating rifles and 
knew how to use them. Again and again, 
the Confederates valiantly charged the 
position, only to have Yankee bullets beat 
them back. After taking heavy casualties, 
the Southerners gave up the fight and re- 
treated toward Macon.'? 

Once Howard and his troopers 
reached the rail junction at Gordon, they 
were less than twenty miles southwest of 
Milledgeville, the state capital. It lay 
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within easy reach—but there was no need 
to turn that way because, as Howard soon 
learned, the lead elements of Sherman’s 
left wing were already there. 

Since leaving Atlanta, the left wing, 
made up of the XIV and XX Corps and 
accompanied by Uncle Billy himself, had 
pushed almost due east along the Geor- 
gia Railroad toward Augusta, ripping up 
track and burning public buildings along 
the way. Passing through Conyers and 
Covington, the wing reached Madison on 
November 19th. Madison was an impor- 
tant crossroads: Augusta was about eighty 
miles to the east, Athens lay about thirty 
miles north, and the state capital sat 
about forty miles to the south. 

Athens was closest, and within its 
confines was one of the more industri- 
ous small-arms factories in the South— 
the two-story brick armory owned by the 
English brothers Ferdinand and Francis 
Cook, formerly of New Orleans. The 
Cook & Brother concern made good- 
quality copies of the Enfield muzzle- 
loading rifle and carbine—good enough 
to cause James H. Burton to remark that 
Ferdinand “exhibited a much better ap- 
preciation of the requirements of an ar- 
mory than any other person who has at- 
tempted a like enterprise in the 
Confederacy.” Sherman was well aware 
of the place: a report from two escaped 
slaves a month earlier had stated that the 
armory could turn out “perhaps 100 
guns a week.” And no man was more 
zealous in serving the Southern cause 
than Ferdinand Cook. Not only did he 
supply the Confederacy with some of its 
best weapons, but he carried the rank of 
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major in the Georgia reserves. Interest- 
ing circumstances were at play here, for 
as Sherman sat in his saddle west of 
Madison, Major Cook, commanding a 
battalion of armory workmen and other 
reservists, was in or near Macon, ready 
to take the invading Yankees under fire— 
and, in fact, would soon do so at the ill- 
fated battle of Griswoldville. But while 
the major and his men were at risk, his 
armory was not. Uncle Billy was bound 
for salt water, and a trip to Athens, what- 
ever its military value, took him farther 
from it.!* 

Froma military standpoint, Augusta 
was far more important. And it was much 
closer to salt water—connected to it, in 
fact, by the Savannah River. As early as 
November 2 General Joe Wheeler had 
written: “Prisoners and scouts now say 
Sherman will march to Savannah via 
Augusta.” Two weeks later, as Sherman 
was leaving Atlanta, General P.G.T. 
Beauregard advised the Richmond au- 
thorities that “all available force which 
can be spared from North and South 
Carolina [should] be held ready to move 
to defense of Augusta or crossing of Sa- 
vannah River....” On the 22nd Jefferson 
Davis himself ordered General Braxton 
Bragg to Augusta “to direct efforts to as- 
semble and employ all available force 
against the enemy now advancing into 
Southeastern Georgia.” '° 

Within Augusta’s defenses—grow- 
ing stronger by the moment as the Union 
left wing drew closer—was not only a 
major arsenal but also the Confederate 
Powder Works, regarded by the South as 
one of its most crucial establishments. 
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While the Central Laboratory in Macon 
had never even approached full operat- 
ing capacity, Colonel George Washington 
Rains’ powder works had started produc- 
tion in the spring of 1862, and within a 
year was turning out as much gunpow- 
der as the war effort demanded. It was an 
impressive enterprise, a fourteen-build- 
ing complex spread out along a canal near 
the Savannah River, and easily a match 
for anything in the North. At least one of 
its components was Northern-made: a 
Philadelphia-built, 130-horsepower 
steam engine with a 16-foot gearwheel 
and a 14-ton flywheel.!® 

Augusta Arsenal was equally produc- 
tive. No doubt Sherman took special no- 
tice of it (as he did a similar structure at 
Fayetteville some time later) because it 
had once been a U.S. establishment, in 
operation for more than forty years be- 
fore the guns opened on Fort Sumter. Be- 
yond that, he had spent time there in 1844 
as a young lieutenant. To him, then, it 
stood as the very representation of trea- 
son—an establishment of the U.S. gov- 
ernment now turned against that govern- 
ment by rebels. Moreover, the arsenal 
ranked among the most active of Con- 
federate munitions bases, nearly rivaling 
Richmond’s famous Tredegar Iron Works 
in its output of bronze Napoleons. In two 
years, 1863 and 1864, Augusta produced 
more than a hundred such fieldpieces, 
along with gun carriages, limbers, artil- 
lery projectiles, signal rockets, hand gre- 
nades, and numerous related items. Aside 
from manufacture, it served as a collec- 
tion and distribution point for such 
things as swords and Joe Brown pikes. 
Also under the arsenal’s control was the 
Augusta Machine Works, which made a 
small number of six-shooters much like 
the Navy Colt.!” 

Revolver production increased con- 
siderably early in 1864, when Charles 
Rigdon shifted his operations to Augusta 
from nearly Greensboro. Rigdon was 
something like the old lady encountered 
by Sherman’s troops en route to Madi- 
son: “T’ve run away from you [Yankees] 
six times, clear across the south, starting 
back in Kentucky. I don’t care where you 
go next, I’m done running. [Now] I’m go- 
ing to let you go first; maybe I'll follow.” 
Late in 1861 Rigdon had been in Mem- 
phis, and there joined forces with Tho- 
mas Leech, who was manufacturing 
swords and like items at his Memphis 
Novelty Works. In the spring of 1862, 


Right: Colonel George Washington Rains 
(younger brother of Brigadier General Gabriel 


James Rains) was placed in charge of the design 


and construction of Augusta Powder Works by 
Brigadier General Josiah Gorgas. His personal 
sidearms included a saber made by Leech & 
Rigdon and a revolver by Spiller & Burr. 
Augusta Museum of History. 

Below: Army engineers removing an 8-inch 
Columbiad gun from Fort McAllister after 
Sherman stormed the fort. 


with the Yankees drawing closer, the two 
packed up and traveled to Columbus, in 
northeastern Mississippi, where the Con- 
federacy was building an arsenal. There, 
under the name of Leech & Rigdon, they 
continued the cutlery business and also 
began making iron-frame .36-caliber re- 
volvers, which (again) were much like the 
Navy Colt. But after completing a few 
hundred such guns, the approach of 
Union armies forced the partners to 
move once more. 

This move required a major effort. 
The safest locales lay to the east, but only 
dirt roads led in that direction. Hauling 
gunmaking machinery over such 
roads—even in good weather—was, by 
far, the least desirable method of trans- 
port. So the partners instead wrestled 
their equipment aboard Mobile & Ohio 
railroad cars and trundled south, all the 
way to Mobile Bay. Once there, they 
shifted their machinery onto boats or 
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barges and pushed northeastward up the 
Alabama River to a point near Mont- 
gomery, the former Confederate capital, 
where they again shunted their equip- 
ment onto railroad cars and rode the rails 
east into Georgia. Setting up shop in 
Greensboro they resumed revolver pro- 
duction, but this time with a formal con- 
tract from the Confederate government. 
Late in 1863, however, after completing 
a total of about a thousand guns, the 
partnership ended, and Rigdon moved 
to Augusta and started anew as Rigdon, 
Ansley & Co.!8 

Plainly, Augusta’s revolver produc- 
tion was not nearly as important as its 
production of artillery and gunpowder. 
In fact, of all the munitions establish- 
ments in Georgia, Augusta Arsenal was 
probably the most critical, particularly 
because of the Powder Works. Uncle Billy 
was well aware of this, and well aware of 
the probability that the city would be 


Tin 


. 
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On the bank of the Ogeechee River, after the fall of For 


t McAllister, Union soldiers 


enthusiastically greet ships of the U.S. fleet. 


heavily defended. No matter—at the mo- 
ment he was bound for Milledgeville, the 
planned meeting place for his two wings. 
From that point, he could still strike at 
Augusta if circumstances allowed. 

For a state capital, Milledgeville had 
few defenses. One reason was due to 
Sherman himself: his right and left wings 
were, in his words, “divergent lines, de- 
signed to threaten both Macon and Au- 
gusta at the same time, so as to prevent a 
concentration [of Confederate troops] at 
our intended destination, or ‘objective, 
Milledgeville.” As the Federal forces ap- 
proached, Governor Brown rejected his 
own advice; instead of taking up a Geor- 
gia pike and rushing “with terrible im- 
petuosity into the ranks of the enemy,’ 
he and most of his legislators rushed with 
terrible impetuosity out of harm’s way. 
(A local girl who witnessed the scene 
wrote sadly that “such a body of repre- 
sentatives made my cheeks glow with 
shame.”) With little resistance, Sherman’s 


lead elements reached the place late on 
November 22, while midwestern Yankees 
and Georgia militiamen were still fight- 
ing it out at Griswoldville. Uncle Billy 
himself rode into Milledgeville the 
next day, meeting Kilpatrick there and 
taking the governor’s mansion as his 
headquarters.!° 

Compared with Macon or Augusta, 
the state armory was not especially pro- 
ductive. It confined itself chiefly to manu- 
facturing edged weapons, assembling 
small numbers of Mississippi-pattern in- 
fantry rifles, and repairing arms coming 
in from the field. Productive or not, the 
building stood as defenseless as the rest 
of the city and soon went up in flames. 
(While it burned, some of Sherman’s of- 
ficers gathered playfully at the State 
House to repeal the act of secession.) Re- 
duced to ashes were 2,300 smoothbore 
muskets, 10,000 cartridges for same, 
1,500 “cutlasses,” and 5,000 “lances, or 
John [sic] Brown pikes.” Whether the 


“cutlasses” were large fighting knives with 
D-shaped knuckle guards, or the brass- 
hilted short swords issued to the foot ar- 
tillery, is uncertain, but not all of them 
went into the fire. Instead, Union infan- 
trymen carried some away as trophies. 
Meanwhile, other troops heaved two 
hundred kegs of powder and more than 
150 boxes of fixed artillery ammunition 
into the Oconee River.” 

Now fairly close to one another, the 
left and right wings crossed the Oconee 
and pressed eastward through the pines, 
the left wing treading the roads through 
Sandersville and Louisville while the 
right followed the route of the Georgia 
Central, both of them heading for the rail 
junction at Millen. Kilpatrick’s cavalry 
took the lead, but also kept some distance 
north of the left wing, protecting its 
flank. While the infantrymen “foraged 
liberally on the country” and tore up 
more track, Kilpatrick rode through 
Millen and then north to Waynesboro, 
less than thirty miles south of Augusta. 
The next day, November 28, Wheeler’s 
cavalryman piled into him with a ven- 
geance—a taste of how Augusta would 
be defended—and drove him back 
against his infantry. 

Both wings of the infantry kept com- 
ing, and still the Confederates could not 
be certain of their destination. On the 
30th Wheeler telegraphed that the 
“Enemy’s infantry encamped last night 
on Sparta road to Augusta , and also on 
Sparta road to Savannah. It is impossible 
to tell which direction they will go....”(A 
day later, anticipating hard fighting, he 
asked for “40,000 rounds of ammunition 
for army and navy pistols....”)?! 

Most of the Federal units got to 
Millen or within proximity of it by De- 
cember 3. Then Uncle Billy gave the or- 
der to march—southeast, straight to Sa- 
vannah and the seashore. As he later 
explained: “At Millen I learned that Gen- 
eral Bragg was in Augusta, and that Gen- 
eral Wade Hampton had been ordered 
there from Richmond...to resist our 
progress.” Or, as one of his soldiers 
phrased it: “Sherman don’t know what is 
at Augusta, neither do we know. A rebel 
army of 50,000 men may be on us before 
daylight tomorrow.” Besides, as Uncle 
Billy had written nearly a month before 
his march, he would plan his moves so as 
to position himself between Augusta and 
Savannah, and force the Confederates to 
give him either one or the other: “Au- 
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gusta, with [its] powder-mills and fac- 
tories [or] the Savannah River. ... 1 would 
prefer his holding Augusta (as the prob- 
abilities are); for then, with the Savan- 
nah River in our possession, the taking 
of Augusta would be a mere matter of 
time.” And, the more Southern troops 
were gathered around Augusta, the fewer 
there were to defend Savannah. More- 
over, his arrival at the coast would bring 
him much closer to supplies and to re- 
inforcements in the form of the Federal 
navy and marines, As early as November 
2, nearly two weeks before leaving At- 
lanta, he had sent a message to “my old 
friend Admiral Porter,” telling him to 
“look out for me about Christmas from 
Hilton Head to Savannah....” Finally, as 
one of his officers noted, “our soldiers 
have tired of chickens, sweet potatoes, 
sorghum, etc., and have been promised 
oysters at the sea-side.”?? 

Kilpatrick and Wheeler clashed 
again at Waynesboro, a sharp fight in- 
volving everything from artillery fire to 
saber strokes, but now Kilpatrick gained 
the advantage and Wheeler fell back. Us- 
ing several different routes, Sherman’s in- 
fantry closed steadily on the coast, leav- 
ing the pine forests behind and getting 
into marshes and rice fields. During the 
second week in December Uncle Billy’s 
boys, bypassing or punching through 
isolated earthworks and timber-blocked 
roadways, drove the last of the Confed- 
erates to cover behind Savannah’s de- 
fenses, ably managed at that time by Gen- 
eral William J. Hardee. 

“The only approaches to the city,” 
Sherman noted, “were by five narrow 
causeways...two railroads, and [three] 
dirt roads, all of which were commanded 


Left: Griswold & Gunnison revolver. Except for their iron frames, 
Leech & Rigdon revolvers looked much the same. Griswold and 
Gunnison completed more than 3,600 six-shooters—more than 
any other Confederate revolver-maker could claim. 


Below: Macon Armory (c.1865). 


On the night of December 20 the Confederates evacuated Savannah. In this drawing by 
William Waud, Sherman reviews his army as it parades along Bay Street. 


by heavy ordnance, too strong for us to 
fight with our light field-guns.”* 

Most of the ammunition for this 
heavy ordnance came from Savannah 
Arsenal, which had not been a full- 
fledged arsenal very long. Early in 1862 
the Confederacy had planned to estab- 
lish a major ordnance facility on the site, 
but in April of that year, after Federal ar- 
tillery on the coast pummeled nearby 
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Fort Pulaski into submission, Southern 
officials decided to move most of the ord- 
nance stores inland to Macon, where they 
would be safer from Union assaults. Dur- 
ing the next two years, however, with all 
signs showing that the Federals were con- 
tent to blockade Savannah without at- 
tacking it, a steady buildup of ordnance 
supplies took place there, until in April 
1864 Richmond ordered that “The ord- 
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nance depot at Savannah...having as- 
sumed the proportions of an arsenal, will 
hereafter be [so] designated.” At that 
time, of course, no one could guess that 
Sherman would be banging on its doors 
eight months later.”4 
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Rejecting the idea of a frontal as- 
sault, Uncle Billy instead surrounded the 
city, cutting it off from outside help. 
Then, while his troops exchanged spo- 
radic fire with the defenders, he ordered 
a division of the XV Corps to take Fort 
McAllister, which lay a short distance to 
the south. Late on December 13, with the 
general watching from the roof of a rice 
mill on the Ogeechee River, McAllister 
fell to the Union assault. Almost at the 
same moment the smokestack of a Fed- 
eral steamer appeared, working its way 
upriver from the Atlantic. Now with ac- 
cess to the ocean, Sherman lost no time 
in bringing down heavy artillery, includ- 
ing some 30-pounder Parrott rifles, to 
reduce Savannah to rubble, but on the 
night of December 20 the Confederates 
evacuated. Two days later, after taking 
over the city, Uncle Billy reported glee- 
fully that “Our troops entered at daylight 
yesterday, took about 800 prisoners, over 
100 guns (some of the heaviest cali- 
ber)... and an immense supply of shells, 
shot, and all kinds of ammunition. There 
is a complete arsenal here, and much 
valuable machinery.... I have not a par- 
ticle of doubt but that we have secured 
150 fine guns....””° 

So ended the march to the sea. Ina 
report dated January 1, 1865, Sherman 
noted that “My first object, of course, was 
to place my army in the very heart of 
Georgia, interposing between Macon and 
Augusta, and obliging the enemy to di- 


vide his forces....” In this process of feint 
and maneuver, bypassing the stronger 
points to attack the weaker, his troopers 
had obliterated the Griswold & Gunnison 
revolver factory and the state armory in 
Milledgeville. Although the Cook & 
Brother Armory in Athens escaped de- 
struction, Sherman’s march nonetheless 
dealt it a serious blow: Major Ferdinand 


| Southern cause. As a Virginian grudg- 


Cook was killed in a skirmish near Sa- | 


vannah on December 11. As fate would 
have it, Union Captain Frederick Ladd, 
who had led the attack on the Griswold- 
ville revolver factory, was cut down by 
Confederate fire only a few days later.”° 

The more important arsenals, at 
Macon and Augusta, remained in one 
piece, but the mere proximity of Sher- 
man’s corps greatly inhibited their opera- 
tions. For instance, the machinery that 
Richard Cuyler and James H. Burton sent 
away from Macon in October and No- 
vember was so slow in returning, partly 
because of Sherman’s destruction of the 
railways, that Macon Arsenal did not get 
back into operation until January, and 
even then could send no arms out “for 
want [of] transportation.” The Augusta 
Powder Works was less affected; the men 
there crated up much of the machinery, 
ready to send it east toward Charleston 
by rail, but after Sherman bypassed them 
to the south they unpacked it and went 
back to work. Even if gunpowder produc- 
tion there had stopped altogether, the 
mill had turned out enough of it before- 
hand so that any battlefield shortages in 
the next few months would have been un- 
likely. Besides, smaller powder mills in the 
Carolinas, at Raleigh, Charlotte, and Co- 
lumbia, continued to operate without a 
letup. (A greater problem for Southern- 
ers than powder was the fact that there 
were too few guns to fire it. On Novem- 
ber 19, for example, General Hardee had 
warned of the “great scarcity of arms in 
Georgia and South Carolina to meet the 
enemy, and this situation steadily wors- 
ened.) Finally, if Augusta Arsenal man- 
aged to cast and ship any additional can- 
non after late November, it had to do so 
in a rush, because Sherman soon threat- 
ened the place again, this time from the 
east instead of the south; as early as Janu- 
ary 17 Confederate rumors had him in 
Branchville, astride Augusta’s last intact 
rail route to the outside world.”” 

At any rate, the loss of Savannah Ar- 
senal, and all the heavy artillery sur- 
rounding it, was damage enough to the 


ingly conceded, the Union had indeed 
“obtained a great prize in ordnance and 
cotton.” (The cotton, some 30,000 bales 
of it, was worth millions of dollars.) 
When Hardee evacuated the city he 
stripped the arsenal and carried off most 
of the fieldpieces, but Uncle Billy still got 
more than he bargained for: after his ini- 
tial report about the capture of one hun- 
dred and fifty guns, a more careful tally 
turned up more than two hundred, a plu- 
rality of which were big 32-pounders and 
8-inch Columbiads. A Union artillery of- 
ficer wrote home that “The works were 
mounted with 225 heavy guns, many of 
them splendid pieces...” Besides the 
guns, Yankee officers counted more than 
20,000 rounds of ammunition for them 
—not including the additional hundreds 
of rounds the Confederates quietly 
pushed into the river before slipping 
away. As Sherman later told the story: 


“T,..sat down and wrote on a slip of 
paper, to be left at the telegraph-office at 
Fortress Monroe for transmission, the 
following: 

Savannah, Georgia, 
December 22, 1864 

To His Excellency President Lincoln, 

Washington, D.C.: 

I beg to present you as a Christmas- 

gift the city of Savannah, with one 

hundred and fifty heavy guns and 
plenty of ammunition.... 

This message actually reached him 
on Christmas-eve, was extensively 
published in the newspapers, and made 
many a household unusually happy on 
that festive day.” 


Uncle Billy and his four corps 
planned to make northern households 
even happier: early in the new year, rested 
and resupplied, they would leave the sea- 
coast behind and start on a march 
through the Carolinas.” 
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ITTLE ROCK may have been the | 
capital of antebellum Arkansas, but 
the state’s economic and politi- 
cal heart beat at Helena, a busy 
port situated on the Mississippi 
River seventy miles below Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and 230 miles above Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. Wedged between a protective 
levee and steep bluffs of yellow clay, Hel- 
ena served as the gateway to the Arkan- 
sas Delta, a broad alluvial plain that 
counted its wealth in cotton and slaves. 
By 1860 the city’s population stood at 
1,024 whites and 527 blacks, a little less 
than half the size of Little Rock.! 

With its prosperity tied to the plan- 
tation system, Helena turned into a hot- 


bed of secession agitation as relations de- 
teriorated between the North and South. 
Militiamen from Helena and the delta 
forced Federal troops to evacuate the 
Little Rock Arsenal three months before 
Arkansas left the Union. The delta’s re- 
bellious ardor did not diminish after Ar- 
kansas finally embraced secession in May 
1861. The Helena area would supply 
seven generals to the Confederate army, 
including the incomparable Patrick R. 
Cleburne and the headstrong Thomas C. 
Hindman.? 

Ironically, Helena was one of the first 
major towns in Arkansas to be snatched 
away from the Confederacy. Following 


| the Union victory at Pea Ridge, Major 


Above: Brigadier General Frederick Salomon, a former lieutenant in the Prussian 
army and a failed revolutionary, commanded the Thirteenth Division, XIII Army Corps, 
which composed the Union garrison of Helena. Once the battle began, Salomon ex- 
ercised tactical control over the city’s defenders. His brother Edward became gover- 
nor of Wisconsin in 1862. U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle. 
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THE BATTLE OF 


General Samuel R. Curtis led his Army 
of the Southwest deep into northern Ar- 
kansas in hopes of capturing Little Rock. 
Logistical problems caused Curtis to 
abort his offensive, but he was not the 
kind of soldier to take a backward step if 
he could avoid it. Rather than retreat to 
Missouri, he ensconced his army in an 
advanced base that was easier to supply 
by occupying an undefended Helena on 
July 12, 1862.5 

Helena was more accessible than an 
outpost in the Arkansas Ozarks, but the 
Northern troops stationed there devel- 
oped a deep dislike for the low-lying, 


| swamp-bound city. Personnel from the 


33rd Iowa Volunteer Infantry renamed 
the place “Hell-in-Arkansas,” and other 
Federals shortened that sobriquet to just 
plain “Hell.” Frequent rains in the winter 
and spring turned the city’s dirt streets 
into impassable goo. Summer brought 
stifling heat, clouds of dust, swarming 
insects, disease, and a soaring death rate. 
“T would not live here if I owned the 
whole State of Arkansas,” swore Private 
Charles O. Musser of the 29th Iowa In- 
fantry. “It is one of the dirtiest holes on 
the river.”* 

The Yankees may have despised Hel- 
ena, but their presence turned the river 
port into a haven for runaway slaves. 
“Our camps at Helena,” recalled an Indi- 
ana soldier, “were over-run with 
‘contrabands’ of every shade of color and 
character, who flocked in from Missis- 


| sippi and Arkansas plantations, anxious 


to do anything for the soldiers that would 
place them under the protection of the 
stars and stripes.” The Federals put the 
blacks to work in their camps or on out- 
lying plantations, and they shipped a 
growing number to refugee camps in 
Kansas. In April 1863 the Union army 
began recruiting at Helena for its new 
black regiments, sometimes impressing 
able-bodied men at gunpoint. By the 


DISASTROUS DEFEAT” 


{ELENA, ARKANSAS 


summer of 1863 Helena’s black civilian 
population had stabilized at 2,500, with 
most of these people residing in shanty 
towns erected slightly inside the 
garrison’s picket lines.° 

To Confederate authorities, Union- 
controlled Helena not only posed a threat 
to slavery, but was a military menace as 
well. Helena functioned as a convenient 
supply depot and a staging ground for 
all sorts of Federal operations in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—ranging from raids 
throughout eastern Arkansas to Major 
General Ulysses S. Grant’s campaign 
against Vicksburg. Retention of Helena 
also furnished the Union army with a toe- 
hold for a second attempt at taking Little 
Rock and subduing the rest of Arkansas. 
Constant harassment by Confederate 
cavalry and bushwhackers kept the 
Federals from forgetting that they lived 
in hostile territory, and they took appro- 
priate precautions to ensure their hold 
on Helena remained unbroken.° 

During the first half of 1863, the 
Union high command’s shifting strate- 
gic priorities caused the size of Helena’s 
garrison to fluctuate between 1,600 and 
10,000 men. With troop levels governed 
by Grant’s needs downriver, the officers 
charged with defending Helena placed 
their trust in fortifications.’ 

Nature admirably fitted Helena for 
defense in depth. Behind the town rose 
four tall hills that dominated its western 
approaches. The two southernmost hills 
sloped so steeply that it was impossible 
to climb to the top of either one stand- 
ing up. Principal Musician Andrew F. 
Sperry of the 33rd Iowa noted that all 
four eminences were furrowed “by nu- 
merous deep and narrow gorges” choked 
with brush, “where in many places a man 
could walk with difficulty.” At the sum- 
mit of each hill, the Federals constructed 
a square, two-gun redoubt with thick dirt 
walls reinforced by sandbags. For 


simplicity’s sake, Helena’s defenders 
named these batteries (from north to 
south) A, B, C, and D. Black labor gangs 
and military fatigue parties toiled 
through the spring and into the heat of 
summer to screen the batteries with lines 
of rifle pits and primitive abatis. To ren- 
der the gorges more difficult to negoti- 
ate, soldiers and former slaves filled them 
with barriers fashioned from felled tim- 
ber. The work crews next turned their 
attention to the roads leading into Hel- 
ena. Yankee axes bit into more Southern 
trees, and soon broad belts of felled tim- 
ber blocked most of these routes. With 
the countryside west of Helena so rough 
and hilly, these obstructions offered a 
daunting challenge to any foe intent on 
bringing artillery to bear on the city’s for- 
tifications.® 

Several hundred yards to the east of 
the hilltop batteries, the Federals erected 
their main defensive work on the out- 
skirts of Helena. They called it Fort Curtis 
and armed it with two 32-pound and five 
24-pound siege guns, A staff officer from 
Iowa described the massive earthwork as 
“a formidable....rcedoubt commanding 
and protecting the rear of the advanced 
batteries.” The Union army had no heavy 
artillery regiments available to station at 
Helena, but the 33rd Missouri Infantry 
underwent training to serve the guns in 
Batteries A, B, C, and D and Fort Curtis.” 

Work on Helena’s defenses acceler- 
ated dramatically once Major General 
Benjamin Mayberry Prentiss assumed 
command of the District of Eastern Ar- 
kansas in February 1863. A Mexican War 
veteran turned lawyer and politician, 
Prentiss had been employed the previous 
spring leading a division in Grant’s Army 
of the Tennessee. When the Confederates 
surprised Grant’s camps at Shiloh, Ten- 
nessee, on April 6, 1862, Prentiss rallied 
fragments of his own and other divisions 
and conducted a stubborn defense of the 


GREGORY J.W. URWIN 


celebrated “Hornet’s Nest.” The Rebels 
eventually overran Prentiss’ position and 
took him prisoner, but his gallant, six- 
hour stand saved Grant from defeat. Ex- 
changed in October 1862, Prentiss came 
to Helena determined never again to be 
caught off guard by the enemy.!° 
Although Prentiss’ subordinates 
cursed him for making them spend so 
much time wielding shovels and axes, the 
sight of their handiwork left them feel- 
ing much safer. “The town is now 
strongly fortified,” boasted Charles 
Musser, now a corporal in the 29th Iowa. 
“Fifty thousand men could not take this 
town by attacking it.” Private George 
Washington Towne of the 33rd Iowa of- 
fered a slightly more conservative opin- 
ion: “I do not believe 20,000 rebels could 
take the place . . . so if they want to get 


Private George Washington Towne, Com- 
pany G, 33rd lowa Volunteer Infantry, ex- 
pressed his confidence in the strength of 
Helena’s fortifications by boasting on May 
22, 1863: “I do not believe 20,000 rebels 
could take the place.” Mark A. Warren 
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Fort Curtis, Helena, Phillips County, Arkansas, 1863. 


LPR 


Post-battle view of Hindman Hill, the position of Battery D. 
General Thomas C. Hindman’s residence (center) has been taken over as the 
U.S. General Hospital. The area in the foreground has been cleared. 
Both courtesy Arkansas History Commission. 


well whipped let them come to Helena.” 
While Helena’s defenders faced the future 
with confidence, they resisted the temp- 
tation of lapsing into complacency. “We 
do not feel much danger,” explained the 
29th Iowa’s Sergeant Ira Seeley. “But vigi- 
lance is the price of safety, and it is proper 
to be ready, for in an hour that we think 
not, they may come.” That hour would 
arrive ten days after Seeley penned those 
prophetic sentiments.!! 

On June 21, 1863, Acting Rear Ad- 
miral David Dixon Porter, whose Missis- 
sippi Squadron was supporting Grant at 
Vicksburg, heard from various sources 
that a large Confederate force assembled 
from northern and central Arkansas was 
headed toward the Mississippi “for the 
purpose of seizing on some point on the 
river, cut off our transports, and relieve 
Vicksburg.” Deeming Helena a likely tar- 


get, Porter dispatched word to Prentiss | 


and made arrangements to station three 
gunboats off the city. Major General 
Stephen A. Hurlbut sent Prentiss a simi- 
lar warning from Memphis on June 24. 
Days before Prentiss heard from either 
Porter or Hurlbut, he noticed that in- 
creased Confederate cavalry activity was 
preventing his own 831 horsemen from 
penetrating the countryside to gather 
intelligence. Prentiss finally decided to 
take no chances and issued orders on 
June 27 or 28 that henceforth “the entire 
garrison should be up and under arms 
at 2.30 o'clock each morning.” !” 

By July 1, Prentiss had received 
enough reports from spies, refugees, and 
scouts to conclude that an enemy army 
as large as 15,000 men was within fifteen 


| miles of Helena. The news had a galva- 


nizing effect on the wary general. His 
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garrison numbered only 4,129 effectives, 
including 3,128 infantry and 170 artil- 
lerymen (not counting the 33rd Mis- 
souri). In addition, a change in orders 
and mechanical problems reduced 
Helena’s naval support by July 2 to a 
single gunboat, the timberclad USS Tyler. 
Prentiss kept his calm and advised his 
officers to expect an attack at any time. 
When the Rebels failed to make an ap- 
pearance on July 2 or 3, Prentiss became 
convinced that they meant to strike on 
Independence Day. A lieutenant in the 
2nd Arkansas Regiment of African De- 
scent caught wind of the rumors ema- 
nating from Prentiss’ headquarters: “We 
rec'd news on the 2d that there was a 
large rebble force fifteen miles from here 
and that they intended to celebrate the 
4th in here.” Prentiss canceled the 
garrison’s plans to mark the Fourth of 
July and changed the time of reveille to 
2:00 a.m. Late on the evening of July 3, 
he conferred with his senior subordi- 
nates. He advised them “to strengthen 
the picket posts and caution the guards 
to great watchfulness.” A shot from one 
of the guns in Fort Curtis would alert 
Helena’s defenders to an attack in 
progress. Before the general retired for 
the night, he conducted a final inspec- 
tion of Helena’s defenses accompanied 
by his second-in-command, Brigadier 
General Frederick Salomon.'* 
Elsewhere in Helena, another Union 


| officer followed Prentiss’ example, albeit 


on a humbler level. Just before Captain 
Edward S. Redington of the 28th Wiscon- 
sin Infantry extinguished his desk lamp, 
he recorded these thoughts for his wife: 
“T have packed up all my papers and 
clothes; loaded my pistols; filled my pock- 
ets with ammunition; have examined 
every cartridge in my company; filled up 
every [cartridge] box that was not full; 
talked the men into good humor; and sit 
down to write you this line... .”!4 

As the Federals made their final 
preparations for the coming battle, Ma- 
jor Robert H. Smith, a Confederate staff 
officer, seated himself near the Allen Polk 
house five miles from Helena to write his 
last letter home. “If I fall do not think 
harshly of me,” Smith implored his wife, 
“for I think that I have your approbation 
to fight for liberty rather than live as a 
slave, to drag my family down, down to 
the lowest depths of slavery and misery 
by such an enemy. Teach my boy to hate 
the fanatical principals that rule the Yan- 


Sra: ; 
kee race. Raise him virtuous, honest, and 
generous.”! 

Unlike Major Smith, most of the 
other 7,645 Confederate soldiers poised 
to storm Helena harbored no premoni- 
tions of death or defeat. “We were told,” 
testified Lieutenant William H. H. Shibley 
of the 35th Arkansas Infantry, “that the 
Federals were entirely ignorant as to our 
approach; that the city would be very eas- 
ily taken and everything in like manner 
until some almost thought we would take 
the city with but little fighting or prob- 
ably find the city evacuated.”'® 

The chain of events that propelled 
this naive little army to Helena began on 
May 23, 1863, when Confederate Secre- 
tary of War James A. Seddon urged that 
friendly forces west of the Mississippi 
mount a major operation to help relieve 
their comrades besieged in Vicksburg. 
Seddon also asserted that an “attack on, 
and seizure of, Helena, while all the avail- 
able forces of the enemy are being pushed 
to Grant’s aid,” would “secure a great fu- 
ture advantage to the Confederacy.” It 
took until June 14 for Seddon’s recom- 
mendation to reach Little Rock and Lieu- 
tenant General Theophilus H. Holmes, 
the elderly, infirm, and indecisive com- 
mander of the District of Arkansas. 
Holmes was enjoying an unaccustomed 
spell of resolution thanks to the receipt 
of a mistaken report from his cavalry. 
Gray troopers prowling around the out- 
skirts of Helena claimed that the Union 
garrison had been stripped to the bone 
to bolster Grant. On June 15 Holmes 
wired Lieutenant General Edmund Kirby 
Smith, his immediate superior and the 
commander of the Trans-Mississippi 
Department: “I believe we can take Hel- 
ena. Please let me attack it.” The follow- 
ing day, a telegraph operator at Kirby 
Smith’s Shreveport headquarters clicked 
this encouraging reply: “Most certainly 
do it.”"” 

The army Holmes mobilized to re- 
claim Helena consisted of Major General 
Sterling Price’s 3,095-man infantry divi- 
sion and Brigadier General John S. 
Marmaduke’s 1,750-man cavalry division 
from Jacksonport, along with Brigadier 
General James F. Fagan’s 1,339-man in- 
fantry brigade from Little Rock. These 
units were to rendezvous with Brigadier 
General L. Marsh Walker’s 1,462-man 
cavalry brigade, which was already posted 
outside Helena with orders to deny the 
Federals knowledge of Holmes’ advance. 


Private John Floyd of the 8th Missouri 
Cavalry participated in the unsuccess- 
ful Confederate attack on Battery A. 
Coutesy State Historical Society of 
Missouri, Columbia. 


“The march upon Helena was really ter- 
rible—especially for infantry,” reported 
Major Henry Ewing of Marmaduke’s 
staff. Four straight days of heavy rains in 
eastern Arkansas flooded rivers, creeks, 


| and bayous, turned the roads to mud, and 


threw Price’s struggling foot soldiers off 
schedule by seventy-two hours. This de- 
lay gave Prentiss the extra time necessary 
to foil Walker's efforts to shroud Confed- 
erate movements and intentions with se- 
crecy.!8 

Holmes arrived at the Allen Polk 
house on the morning of July 3. There 
he convened a council of war to divulge 
his plan of attack. The district com- 
mander made it clear to his generals that 
he considered Battery C on Graveyard 
Hill at the center of the Union line “to be 
the strongest of all the enemy’s works, 
and the key to all his defenses.” To seize 
this crucial point, Holmes assigned 
Price’s division, his strongest formation, 
and he stressed that he wanted Battery C 
carried and held at all costs. The remain- 
ing Rebel infantry in Fagan’s brigade re- 
ceived the job of taking Battery D on 
Hindman Hill directly south of Battery 
C. Holmes designated Marmaduke’s di- 


| vision to capture Battery A on Rightor 
| Hill northwest of Helena. Walker’s bri- 


gade would shield Marmaduke’s left flank 
and go on to occupy the city once Rightor 
Hill fell.!° 

Holmes desired a synchronized at- 
tack against Helena’s long defensive pe- 


Brigadier General James F. Fagan and 
his dogged, hard-fighting brigade of Ar- 
kansas infantry captured the five lines 
of rifle pits protecting Battery D, but they 
lacked the numbers and the stamina 
to take the battery itself. Courtesy 
UALR Archives. 


rimeter. Instead of choosing a specific 
time to engage the enemy, however, 
Holmes announced, “The attack on Hel- 
ena will be made to-morrow at daylight.” 
As it turned out, not all of Holmes’ offic- 
ers defined “daylight” the same way he 
did, which would lead to unnecessary 
confusion and delays the next day.”° 

Between dusk and midnight, differ- 
ent elements of Holmes’ army left their 
bivouacs and started out for their jump- 
ing-off points nearer Helena. “The night 
was a beautiful one,” observed Lieuten- 
ant Shibley of Fagan’s brigade. “The 
moon and stars shone beautifully and all 
nature seemed unconscious of the awful 
deeds we soon expected to execute.” At 
1:30 a.m., General Fagan detached Colo- 
nel William H. Brooks, the 34th Arkan- 
sas Infantry, three cavalry companies, and 
an artillery section from the brigade’s 
column. The general instructed Brooks 
to stage a demonstration at daylight 
against the works south of town. Fagan 
wanted Brooks to prevent the Federals 
posted there from sallying forth to men- 
ace the brigade’s right flank.”! 
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Second Lieutenant Orlo H. Lyon com- 
manded a section of the 3rd lowa “Du- 
buque” Battery that supported Batteries 
C and D. Lyon repeatedly exposed him- 
self to enemy fire to inspire his gunners; 
he escaped unscathed, but his horse suf- 
fered two wounds. Courtesy Roger Davis 


Approaching Helena from the 
northwest on the Old St. Francis Road, 
Marmaduke dismounted his Missouri 
cavalrymen three miles from the city. A 
mile farther on, he discovered “the road 
and country thoroughly obstructed, the 
enemy having rendered almost impass- 
able that approach to the fort [Battery A] 
and town.” Trudging down the Upper 
Little Rock Road toward the other end 
of Helena, the infantrymen of Fagan’s all- 
Arkansas brigade ran into a massive 
roadblock a mile distant from Battery D. 
Fagan told his field and staff officers to 
get off their horses. He did not foresee 
that decision would hamper his ability to 
control his troops during the ensuing as- 
sault, and he pushed forward without ei- 
ther his artillery or ammunition train. 
The route General Price followed to 
Graveyard Hill was so rough that he or- 
dered the fieldpieces belonging to the two 
batteries that accompanied his division 
to remain behind until the sun came up. 
Those guns were destined never to reach 
the front. Ever the optimist, Price issued 
rifle muskets to details selected from each 
battery, taking the artillerymen along to 
man the guns he expected to seize at Bat- 
tery C. “Volunteers were called for from 
the members of our battery to go in with 
the infantry and serve any guns that 
might be captured,” remembered Ser- 
geant William J. Bull of Captain Charles 


Sergeant John S. Morgan, 33rd lowa, fell 


| in with the other sick men left behind in 


the 33rd’s camp to form an invalid com- 
pany that marched to the sound of the 
guns after the Confederates began their 
attack. Morgan joined the defenders of 
Battery D. Courtesy Mark A. Warren. 


B. Tilden’s Missouri Battery. “I was one 
of thirty-two volunteers.” 

Inside Helena, reveille at 2:00 a.m., 
July 4, brought 4,000 grumbling Federals 
crawling from their tents. A tap of the 
drum called the blue infantry into line, 
and the men waited and wondered what 
the day would bring. Sometime after 3:00 
a.m. the Yankees began hearing isolated 
shots ringing from their picket lines. As 
that distant popping drifted closer, it also 
swelled in frequency and volume until 
there could be no doubt that an all-out 
attack was under way. Fort Curtis thun- 
dered its warning shot at 3:30 a.m., 
drummers sounded the long roll, and the 
garrison’s units hastened to their battle 
stations. Helena’s defenders belonged to 
General Salomon’s Thirteenth Division 
from the XIII Army Corps, and he would 
make most of the important tactical de- 
cisions for the Union side that day. Colo- 
nel Samuel A. Rice commanded Salo- 
mon’s right wing and Colonel William E. 
McLean his left, while General Prentiss 


| contented himself with shouting encour- 


agement to the troops to do their duty.” 

Retiring grudgingly, Union pickets 
bought their comrades an hour’s time to 
get into position. As the Rebel skirmish- 
ers gained ground, they came across the 
contraband villages clustered outside 


Helena. Confederate soldiers regarded | 
| emerged one at a time from a one-mile 


runaway slaves as traitors to their mas- 
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Brigadier General A. Rice, the former at- 
torney general of lowa and an ambitious 
Republican politician, commanded the 
Union right wing at Helena. His offen- 
sive defense blunted Confederate efforts 
to seize Battery A. U.S. Army Military 
History Institute, Carlisle. 


ters and a threat to the Southern social 
order. In at least two shanty towns, ad- 
vancing skirmishers turned their rifles on 
the blacks, killing and wounding un- 
armed men, women, and children. Lieu- 
tenant Albert G. Foster of the 28th Wis- 
consin, whose company was on outpost 
duty that morning, later testified: “The 
enemy fired on us as they came, but their 
attention was taken for a short time with 
a camp of negroes . . . just inside our 
picket line. How many of them were 
killed I never heard, but their screams 
were terrible and the shooting by the en- 
emy at close range soon ended the scene.” 
A thick fog that clung to the battlefield 
until 8:00 a.m. helped to conceal these 
atrocities from the Federals. It also pro- 
vided the Confederates with welcome 
cover as they crept within range of the 
enemy’s entrenchments. Despite the haze, 
Fagan’s Arkansans soon realized that 
Helena had not been evacuated. The for- 
tifications looming above them were 
teeming with Yankees, and the boys in 
blue were spoiling for a fight. “When we 
... Saw the true state of affairs,” Lieuten- 
ant Shibley reported, “men saw that the 
affair has been grossly misrepresented, 
their courage failed and no small part of 
our Regt and I expect of others also failed 
to go into battle to any extent.” 

At 4:05 a.m., Fagan’s regiments 
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Dandridge McRae 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL THEOPHILUS H. HOLMES 


PRICE’S DIVISION 
Major General Sterling Price 


Pc McRAE’S BRIGADE 
Brigadier General Dandridge McRae 
32nd Arkansas, Colonel L.C. Gause 
36th Arkansas, Colonel J.E. Glenn 
39th Arkansas, Colonel R.A. Hart 
Marshall’s Arkansas Battery (4 guns), 
Captain J.G. Marshall 


<| PARSONS’ BRIGADE 


Brigadier General Mosby M. Parsons 

7th Missouri, Colonel L.M. Lewis 
8th Missouri, Colonel $.P. Burns 
9th Missouri, Colonel J.D. White 
10th Missouri, Colonel A.C. Pickett 
9th Missouri Sharpshooter Battalion, 

Major L.A. Pindall 
Tilden’s Missouri Battery (4 guns), 

Captain C.B. Tilden 


stretch of road obstructed with felled 
timber and hurriedly deployed beneath 
Hindman Hill. Peering over Battery D’s 
parapet, gunners from the 33rd 
Missouri’s Company B trained their 
fieldpieces on the mottled ranks of tan, 
brown, and gray unfolding from column 
to line of battle below. Three other com- 
panies from the 33rd Missouri and parts 
of the 43rd Indiana Infantry and 35th 
Missouri Infantry occupied the lowest of 
five lines of rifle pits that ran across the 
face of Hindman Hill like red scars. Gen- 
eral Salomon promptly reinforced this 
threatened sector with two units kept in 
reserve beside his headquarters near Fort 
Curtis—the 33rd Iowa Infantry and Lieu- 
tenant Orlo H. Lyon’s section of the 3rd 
Iowa (or “Dubuque”) Battery. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Cyrus H. Mackey placed two 
companies of the 33rd Iowa in front of 
Battery D, three in the rifle pits shielding 
Battery C, one ina ravine between Grave- 
yard and Hindman Hills, and the last four 


a FAGAN’S BRIGADE 
Brigadier General James F. Fagan 
34th Arkansas, Colonel W.H. Brooks 
35th Arkansas, Colonel J.P. King 
37th Arkansas, Colonel S.S. Bell 
Hawthorn’s Arkansas, Colonel A.T. Hawthorn 
(also known as the 6th Trans-Mississippi 
Infantry and the 39th Arkansas Infantry) 
Units Attached to Fagan’s Brigade: 
Denson’s Louisiana Cavalry Company, 
Captain W.B. Denson 
Miller’s Arkansas Cavalry Company, 
Captain J.J. Miller 
One undesignated cavalry company 
Etter’s Arkansas Battery (4 guns), Captain C.B. Etter 
Blocker’s Arkansas Battery (4 guns), 
Captain W.D. Blocker 


Bw = infantry; BM = cavalry; xxx = corps; 


xx = division; x = brigade. 


in rifle pits overlooking the Upper Little 
Rock Road. Like other Union volunteer 
infantry regiments, the 33rd Iowa was 
supposed to number ten companies, but 
it ended up fielding an eleventh company 
early in the fight. When Helena’s batter- 
ies roared their first challenges at the on- 
coming Rebels, the sick soldiers confined 
to the 33rd’s camp staggered to their feet, 
grabbed their Enfield rifle muskets, 
donned their accoutrements, and fell in. 
Though excused from duty, these men 
did not want to miss their regiment’s first 
real battle. Captain John P. Yerger, the 
33rd’s officer of the day, had been detailed 
to watch the camp, but he seized his 
chance to see action by leading the in- 
valid company to the sound of the guns.”° 

Adhering to General Holmes’ time- 
table, Fagan kicked off the assault on Bat- 
tery D before his third regiment had time 
to disentangle itself from the timber and 
join the brigade’s line of battle. Colonel 
A.T. Hawthorn’s Arkansas Infantry Regi- 
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John S. Marmaduke 


L. Marshall Walker 


MARMADUKPE’S DIVISION 
Brigadier General John S. Marmaduke 


gz SHELBY’S BRIGADE 
Colonel Joseph O. Shelby 


5th Missouri, Lieutenant Colonel B.E Gordon 
6th Missouri, Colonel G. W. Thompson 
Jeans’ Missouri, Colonel B. G. Jeans 
lst Missouri Cavalry Battalion, Major B. Elliott 
Bledsoe’s Missouri Battery (4 guns), 

Captain J. Bledsoe 


GREENE’S BRIGADE 
Colonel Colton Greene 
3rd Missouri, Lieutenant Colonel L.C. Campbell 
8th Missouri, Colonel W.L. Jeffers 
Young's Missouri Cavalry Battalion, 
Lieutenant Colonel M.L. Young 


yee WALKER’S BRIGADE 
ee Brigadier General L. Marshall Walker 
5th Arkansas, Colonel Robert C. Newton 


Dobbin’s Arkansas, Colonel Archibald S. Dobbin 
(4 field guns accompanied Dobbin’s regiment) 


ment and the 37th Arkansas Infantry ig- 
nored a “leaden rain and iron hail” and 
charged the outer line of rifle pits, which 
the Federals abandoned at the last mo- 
ment. Instead of fleeing up Hindman 
Hill, however, Battery D’s defenders 
jumped into the second line of rifle pits 
and resumed firing. Fagan’s two leading 
regiments rested briefly and then chased 
the Federals out of those fortifications as 
well. Buoyed by the extra weight of the 
35th Arkansas Infantry, Fagan’s men 
seized the third line, but success was ex- 
acting an increasing toll from the dogged 
Arkansans. “My regiment had been hotly 
engaged for nearly three hours,” ex- 
plained Colonel Hawthorn. “The men 
were completely exhausted.” A rising sun 
burned away the early morning fog and 
transformed the day into a typical Hel- 
ena scorcher, which intensified the agony 
of Fagan’s panting troops. “Numbers had 
fainted from excessive heat and fatigue,” 
Hawthorn added. “Many had been killed 


Brigadier General Joseph O. Shelby com- 
manded the largest brigade in Brigadier 
General John S. Marmaduke’s Confed- 
erate cavalry division. Shelby suffered a 
painful wrist wound while spearheading 
the attack on Battery A, but he continued 
to exhort his men to press forward and 
take their objective. State Historical So- 
ciety of Missouri, Columbia 


and wounded, and a large majority in 
each of our three regiments were utterly 
unable to fight any longer.” 

Fagan’s brigade displayed incredible 
willpower by lurching forward at its 
brigadier’s behest to storm the fourth line 
of rifle pits. The Arkansans secured their 
objective by 7:00 a.m., but they now were 
too drained physically to assail the fifth 
line. Sensing that the Confederates had 
shot their bolt, the Federals above them 
grew visibly relaxed—but they still at- 
tended to the business at hand. “I was 
surprised at the deliberate coolness with 
which our men picked off the rebs who 
were now hiding behind logs stumps and 
in some rifle pits,’ remarked Sergeant 
John S. Morgan, one of the 33rd lowa’s 
fighting invalids. “Men would shoot at 
rebels as though aiming at buffaloes or 
deer,” wrote Andrew Sperry, the princi- 
pal musician in Morgan’s regiment. 
“Laughing and chatting were the order 
of the day. Officers would notice the miss- 
ing shots of their men, and... insist in 
trying a few shots themselves.”2” 

Up to this point in time, Price’s di- 
vision had yet to appear on the battle- 
field. The tardiness of “Old Pap” freed 
Battery C and Union riflemen on Grave- 
yard Hill to subject Fagan’s left to a gall- 


Brigadier General Mosby M. Parsons 
and his Missouri infantry brigade were 
the first Confederate troops to swarm 
over the walls of Battery C, but Parsons 
soon saw his regiments shot to pieces 
when General Holmes committed them 
to a hastily ordered and uncoordinated 
assault against Fort Curtis. Missouri His- 
torical Society 


ing enfilade fire. Fortunately for the be- 
leaguered Arkansans, Colonel Brooks 
neutralized those Federals who might 
have turned the brigade’s right flank.” 
The conscientious Brooks launched 
his diversion at first light, routing a Union 
picket post and sweeping through a con- 
traband village, where his men killed two 
or three blacks and captured eight oth- 
ers. Brooks pushed on to Clements House 
Hill and allowed the Federals assigned to 
the breastworks half a mile south of Hel- 
enaa good look at his command. Divided 
into two sections, Battery K, lst Missouri 
Light Artillery, opened fire at the Rebels, 
but with little effect. Out in front with 
Brooks’ skirmish line, Captain Fontaine 
Richard Earle of the 34th Arkansas In- 
fantry quipped, “These . . . two batteries 
did a great deal of shooting at us but we 
dodging behind trees were perfectly 
safe.”?? 
Brooks’ soldiers had their nerves 
tested more severely after they attracted 
the attention of the USS Tyler. Armed 
with six 8-inch guns—three per broad- 
side—and a 32-pound Parrott rifle in the 
stern, the Tyler had gotten plenty of prac- 
tice shelling hostile troop formations a 
year earlier when it supported Grant at 
Shiloh. The timberclad stunned Brooks’ 


“force by 


hurling an 8-inch shell into the 
midst of a cavalry company, killing three 
horses and wounding three riders. The 
Confederates tried to retaliate by unlim- 
bering two guns on Clements House Hill, 
but return fire from the Tyler and Bat- 
tery K stampeded the gray artillerists into 
a hasty withdrawal. Though bested in this 
gunnery contest, Brooks succeeded in 
keeping the 2nd Arkansas Regiment of 
African Descent and part of the 35th 
Missouri Infantry immobilized in their 
fortifications the rest of the morning.*” 
The impulsive and hot-tempered 
John Marmaduke never let an obstacle, 
no matter how formidable, stop him 
from getting into a fight. Marmaduke’s 
division had lost its way when it at- 
tempted to bypass a roadblock in the 
darkness, but the horseless Missouri cav- 
alrymen managed to attack Battery A 
only a few minutes behind schedule. 
Colonel Joseph O. “Jo” Shelby’s brigade 
spearheaded Marmaduke’s advance, fol- 
lowed by Colonel Colton Greene’s 
smaller brigade. Marmaduke’s rugged 
Missourians also shouldered aside 
enough timber from the Old St. Francis 
Road to drag along four cannon by hand. 
Shelby flushed some Union pickets about 
three-quarters of a mile from Battery A, 
chasing them to within one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred yards of that strong- 
hold. As the Missourians occupied the 
high ground opposite Rightor Hill, 
Marmaduke’s artillery chief, Captain Jo- 
seph Bledsoe, brought two guns into ac- 
tion four hundred yards from Battery A.*! 
Colonel Rice; the commander of the 
Union right wing, met Marmaduke with 
the 29th Iowa Infantry and two howit- 
zers belonging to the 3rd Iowa Battery. If 
that were not bad enough, Marmaduke 
also found his left flank and rear scourged 
by a substantial Northern force under 
Colonel Powell Clayton on the levee 
north of Helena. Clayton’s dismounted 
5th Kansas and Ist Indiana Cavalry pep- 
pered the Confederates with their car- 
bines. At the same time, the Missourians 
had to endure shelling from the same 
quarter from a second section of the 3rd 
Iowa Battery and a pair of 2-pound steel 
Woodruff guns worked by some Ist In- 
diana troopers. Colonel Thomas Hart 
Benton, Jr., threw eight companies of the 
29th Iowa into skirmish order, and the 
aggressive Westerners bounded forward 
with a lightheartedness jarringly out of 
place for deadly combat. “We went into 
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Lieutenant Colonel Cyrus H. Mackey ini- 
tially deployed the 33rd lowa Volunteer 
Infantry Regiment to support Batteries C 
and D. After Battery C fell, Mackey rallied 
five companies and joined in the defense 
of Fort Curtis. He then led counterattacks 
that helped sweep the Rebels off Grave- 
yard and Hindman Hills. U.S. Army Mili- 
tary History Institute, Carlisle. 


the fight alaughing and was mary as 
School Boys,” boasted Private William R. 
Barnes. “The Balls fell around me almost 
as thick as hale our Boys fought most 
Bravely.” Barnes and his comrades evicted 
Marmaduke’s cavalrymen from their 
commanding positions in short order. 
“We herd their officers cussing their men 
and telling them to charge on us,” claimed 
the elated Iowa private. “But tha [they] 
could not Stand our fire.” The 36th Iowa 
Infantry increased the pressure on 
Marmaduke when Rice advanced that 
regiment to support the 29th.* 

With Shelby and Greene’s brigades 
recoiling in disarray, Rice’s riflemen and 
cannoneers concentrated their fire on 
Bledsoe’s two guns. In this moment of 
crisis, Major Robert Smith, Marmaduke’s 


Colonel Thomas Hart Benton, Jr., and 
his aggressive 29th lowa Volunteer In- 
fantry Regiment drove Brigadier General 
John S. Marmaduke’s Confederate cav- 
alry division from the high ground over- 
looking Battery A. Benton was the 
nephew of the late Senator Thomas Hart 
Benton of Missouri. Author's collection. 


| quartermaster, forgot his presentiments 


of death. The staff officer leaped from his 
horse and took charge of one fieldpiece. 
When a bullet perforated Smith’s hat, he 
hooted at the Yankees, “Ah, shoot better 
than that.” A second slug grazed the 
major’s leg, prompting him to joke, “A 
miss is as good as a mile.” An anxious 
Marmaduke admonished Smith to leave 


| the post of danger, but the latter replied, 


“One more shot, General, one more 
shot.” Before Smith could finish sighting 
his gun, a bullet smashed into his shoul- 
der and another tore through his side and 
lodged in his heart, killing him in- 
stantly.** 

A grief-stricken Marmaduke knew 
that he could make no headway until 
someone dislodged the pesky Clayton 


| from his left flank. The fretting Missou- 


rian sped two galloping couriers to beg 
the assistance of General Walker, whose 
brigade had halted more than half a mile 
to the north. Walker had put his two Ar- 
kansas cavalry regiments in motion down 
the Sterling Road at daylight, only to en- 
counter the inevitable roadblock a mile 
short of Helena. He dismounted approxi- 
mately three hundred troopers and ad- 
vanced them beyond the barricade as 
skirmishers, but he held the majority of 
his brigade north of it. Aside from sev- 
eral hours of desultory, long-range snip- 
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Colonel William L. Jeffers led the 8th 
Missouri Cavalry from Colonel Colton 
Greene’s brigade of Marmaduke's di- 
vision in the abortive attack on Battery 
A. State Historical Society of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


| ing, however, Walker’s Arkansans con- 

| tributed nothing to the Confederate at- 
tack. Infuriated by this failure to support 
Marmaduke, General Holmes fumed, 

| “No satisfactory reason has been given 
by General Walker why this service was 
not rendered.”** 

Marsh Walker’s timidity did not af- 
fect the battle’s outcome as much as the 
inexplicable behavior of Sterling Price. 
Price ended his night march toward Bat- 
tery C one-and-a-half miles short of his 
objective. He subsequently claimed that 
he feared alarming the Yankees prema- 
turely, but one of Old Pap’s brigade com- 
manders testified that the halt was or- 
dered “to await sufficient light.” Whatever 
Price’s motives, he stayed put for more 
than an hour after the first streaks of 
dawn showed over the horizon and 
Fagan’s brigade engaged Battery D. Fi- 
nally prodded into action by an impatient 
General Holmes, Price’s division moved 
out. Brigadier General Mosby M. Parsons’ 

| brigade of 1,868 Missourians led the way 
and Brigadier General Dandridge 
McRae’s brigade of 1,227 Arkansans 
brought up the rear. Dense woods, pre- 
cipitous ridges, and deep ravines cut up 
the ground over which Price marched, 
slowing his progress to a crawl. After the 
sharpshooter battalion composing Par- 
sons’ advance guard made contact with 
Union pickets, Price arrayed his brigades 
in columns of divisions. That meant that 
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the lead regiment in each brigade de- 
ployed in a column two companies wide 
and five companies deep, the men in each 
company aligned in a double-ranked line 
of battle. All the other regiments in the 
brigade stacked up behind the first in the 
same formation. As Price took the time 
to assume this new configuration, the 
whiz of Yankee minié balls terrified the 
five civilians guiding his division. They 
gradually slipped away, which further 
slowed the Missourians after they re- 
sumed their advance.*° 

The energetic Parsons trailed behind 


sighted Battery C. Blue gunners from the 
33rd Missouri's Company E downed 
twenty of their fellow Missourians in gray 
with shrapnel and grapeshot, but Parsons 
drove to within three hundred yards of 
the enemy’s rifle pits before halting on 
the south slope of a hogback ridge. Price’s 
attack plan called for Parsons to let 
McRae fall in on his left and the two bri- 
gades would attack together. Unfortu- 
nately, the ridge leading to Battery C hid 
the Missourians and their Arkansas com- 
rades from each other, and neither Par- 
sons nor McRae thought to check on his 
counterpart’s position. That breakdown 
in communications cost the Confeder- 
ates more precious minutes until an ex- 
asperated Price discovered the mix-up 
and instructed his brigade commanders 
to close with the enemy. By this time, the 
Federals had checked Marmaduke at Bat- 
tery A and pinned down Fagan’s Arkan- 
sans in front of Battery D.*° 

Price’s men atoned for the hours 
squandered by their generals with their 
valorous ascent of Graveyard Hill. A Fed- 
eral staff officer called the division’s 
charge “a splendid spectacle,” and Gen- 
eral Prentiss credited the Confederates 
with “a courage and desperation rarely 
equaled.” Screaming shrill battle cries 
every step of the way, the Rebels made 
their difficult climb as the defenders of 
Battery C shredded their ranks with can- 


non and small arms, and the artilleryand | 
| with five companies from his 33rd Iowa. 


infantry at Batteries B and D inflicted 
additional casualties from the flanks. 
“The shots of the enemy ... was poured 
upon us... from the time we appeared,” 


testified Sergeant Bull, the musket-toting | 


Rebel artilleryman. “We did not know the 
fate of individuals at the time but the gaps 
in our... lines showed the fire had been 
very disastrous.” Standing by Gun No. 6 
in Fort Curtis, First Sergeant Henry S. 
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Carroll 
fantry, spotted Parsons’ right as it 
wrapped around the south side of Grave- 
yard Hill. “I asked the Captain] if I could 
give them a fourth of July salute,” Carroll 
recounted. “He replied give it to them and 
thus opened the most murderous fire 
from our guns that ever men withstood.” 
That portion of Parsons’ brigade was also 
bombarded by the Tyler, Lieutenant 
Lyon’s section from the 3rd Iowa Battery, 
and even two guns in the works south of 
Helena belonging to the Ist Missouri 


_ Light Artillery’s Battery K.°” 
his sharpshooters until he ultimately | 


Twice that merciless crossfire ham- 
mered Price’s regiments to a standstill, 
but the frenzied Rebels regrouped and 
bulled their way forward for a third time. 
The artillerists inside Battery C let their 
assailants approach to twenty feet and 
then unleashed a final salvo. The Con- 
federates absorbed that murderous salute 
without a pause. In a matter of seconds, 
the 9th Missouri Infantry raised its battle 
flag triumphantly over Battery C’s para- 
pet. A short melee with bayonets and rifle 
butts climaxed in the battery’s outnum- 
bered defenders breaking to the rear as 
fast as their legs could carry them. Be- 
fore the quick-thinking gunners from the 
33rd Missouri abandoned their pieces, 
however, they disabled them by carrying 
away all their friction primers and prim- 
ing wires. Taking heart from Price’s suc- 
cess, Fagan’s weary Arkansans roused 
themselves and captured the last line of 
rifle pits barring them from Battery D— 
but they would need help if they were 
going to take the battery itself. It was now 
8:00 a.m., and Helena’s fate hung in the 
balance.** 

General Salomon reacted to Price’s 
breakthrough by recalling Lieutenant 
Colonel Thomas N. Pace’s Ist Indiana 
Cavalry and a section of the 3rd Iowa 
Battery from the Union right to Fort 
Curtis. Remnants of the two 33rd Mis- 
souri companies shoved off Graveyard 
Hill rallied on Pace, and Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Mackey extended the Hoosiers’ line 


Colonel McLean also double-quicked 
half of the 35th Missouri from the Union 
left to assist in containing any further 
Rebel lunges. In the meantime, the three 
hilltop batteries still in Federal hands— 
in concert with Fort Curtis, assorted ar- 
tillery sections, and the Tyler—continued 
to pound Graveyard Hill. The gunboat 
alone fired 413 rounds that day. One of 
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UNION FORCES 


hoc DISTRICT OF EASTERN 
ARKANSAS MAJOR GENERAL 
BENJAMIN M. PRENTISS 


wr Thirteenth Division (XIII Corps) 
Brigadier General Frederick Salomon 


Ps ist Brigade 
Colonel William E. McLean 
43rd Indiana, Lieutenant Colonel J. C. Major 


35th Missouri, Lieutenant Colonel H. Fitch 
28th Wisconsin, Lieutenant Colonel E.B. Gray 
2nd Brigade 


SS Colonel Samuel A. Rice 


29th Iowa, Colonel Thomas H. Benton, Jr. 

33rd Iowa, Lieutenant Colonel Cyrus H. Mackey 
36th Iowa, Colonel Charles W. Kittredge 

33rd Missouri, Lieutenant Colonel William H. 


Heath 

gx Cavalry Brigade 

Ce Colonel Powell Clayton 

Ist Indiana, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas N. Pace 
(The Ist Indiana Cavalry had details manning 
three 2-pound guns.) 

5th Kansas, Lieutenant Colonel W.A. Jenkins 


ge Light Artillery 


3rd Battery, Iowa Light Artillery (6 guns), 
Lieutenant Melvil C. Wright 

Company K, Ist Missouri Light Artillery (4 guns), 
Lieutenant John O'Connell 

Unbrigaded 

2nd Arkansas Infantry (African Descent), 
Major G.W. Burchard 

Mississippi Squadron, United States Navy 

US.S. Tyler, Lieutenant Commander 
James M. Pritchett 


= infantry; Bg = cavalry; aaa = artillery; 


XXX = COFPS; xx = division; x = brigade. 
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‘salitee g's) ain ele, ia! iM? 
its 8-inch shells exploded beneath a field- 


piece in Battery C as twenty-five Rebels 
strained to turn it around and aim it at 
Fort Curtis. When the smoke cleared, 
twenty-four of these men lay dead or 
wounded.*? 

General Holmes entered Battery C 
in the wake of Price’s heroic troops and 
proceeded to hamstring his own army by 
ignoring the chain of command. The 
overexcited old man, carried away by vi- 
sions of a Yankee rout, told one of Par- 
sons’ colonels to attack Fort Curtis with- 
out delay. As that lone regiment issued 
from Battery C, Parsons’ other battalion 
commanders assumed that the entire bri- 
gade had orders to make this assault, and 
they shouted to their men to join in. The 
Missourians poured down the back of 
Graveyard Hill in full view of thousands 
of Federals. Observing the scene from 
Battery B, Captain Redington of the 28th 
Wisconsin thought: “How grand they 
looked, and how for a moment, our 
hearts almost ceased to beat as those 
ranks of daring desperate men came over 
the hill, and we thought all was lost.” 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


vAChES 23% utiles Pastulstes, 
Salomon’s reserve line of cavalry and in- — 


fantry waited for Parsons’ troops to reach 
the foot of the hill and gave them a stag- 
gering volley. Then the guns of Fort 
Curtis weighed in with double charges of 
grapeshot and canister, breaking the 
Rebels’ momentum and morale. “Their 
officers waved their swords and tried to 
urge the men forward,” noted Sergeant 
Carroll, “but it was no use. It was not 
human to stand it.”*° 

Unable to go forward, the Missouri- 
ans turned back toward Battery C, but 
they soon learned that the return jour- 
ney was more risky than their charge. A 
man could race downhill faster than re- 
treat up, and every Federal in range 
blazed away at those staggering, defense- 
less targets with rifle muskets, carbines, 
and cannon. “It was here that my loss was 
the heaviest,” confessed General Parsons. 
“Not more than half of those that went 
in that direction returned.” Frantic to es- 
cape the lethal crossfire, many Missouri- 
ans took refuge in the ravines located 
along the lower reaches of Graveyard Hill, 
popping up at intervals to exchange shots 
with their antagonists. “To prevent a 
charge upon our position we kept up a 
steady fire,” explained Sergeant Bull. “A 
few of us battery boys got together and 
would follow one after the other in fir- 
ing over the top of a stump which stood 
on the brow of the hill.”*! 

Holmes was so oblivious to the harm 
he had done that he commanded a 
chagrinned Parsons to aid General Fagan 


Lieutenant Commander James M. Pritchett (inset), and the USS Tyler. Wash drawing 
by F. Muller, circa 1900, depicting the Tyler anchored offshore in the Mississippi River 
during the Civil War. Courtesy of the U.S. Navy Art Collection, Washington, D.C. 
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by striking Battery D from the rear. With 
his brigade getting shot to pieces in front 
of Fort Curtis, Parsons was powerless to 
comply. Holmes next sent an aide to 
transmit the same order to Price and 
headed for the rear without awaiting 
confirmation. Starting down the west- 
ern slope of Graveyard Hill, Holmes 
sighted General McRae and instructed 
him to attack Battery D. Holmes seemed 
unaware that the orders he had issued 
to Price and the latter’s brigade com- 
manders would have denuded Battery 
C of Confederate troops and invited its 
easy recapture by the enemy. As Parsons 
reassembled three to four hundred of 
his survivors who had succeeded in 
climbing Graveyard Hill for the second 
time, he linked up with McRae. The two 
brigadiers realized the impracticability 
of Holmes’ orders. McRae proposed that 
if Parsons agreed to hold Battery C, the 
former’s Arkansans would go to Fagan’s 
rescue.” 

Price’s brigade commanders did 
not move quickly enough to please 
Holmes. He returned to Battery C and 
accosted Parsons, who informed him of 
McRae’s offer. “That officer was no- 
where to be seen,” Holmes complained, 
“while General Fagan, with greatly re- 
duced force, was being assaulted and 
driven back by the enemy, largely rein- 
forced.” When Holmes finally found 
McRae, he badgered him to such an ex- 
tent that the younger man felt com- 
pelled to act before he could reorganize 
his entire brigade. With only two hun- 
dred soldiers at his back, McRae set out 
for Hindman Hill. He did not get far. 
Federal artillery and rifle fire stopped 
him at the hill’s base.** 

Holmes’ battered and mishandled 
army had now deteriorated into a frag- 
mented collection of exhausted men 
struggling for survival rather than vic- 
tory. The Union troops could tell that 
the initiative had passed to them, and 
they began making sorties from Batter- 
ies B and D and the vicinity of Fort 
Curtis—pouncing on isolated groups of 
Rebels. With his army disintegrating be- 
fore his eyes, Holmes bowed to the in- 
evitable and announced a general re- 
treat at 10:30 a.m.4 

Due to the dispersed condition of 
the Rebel forces, Holmes’ retreat order 
did not reach all his subordinates at the 
same time, and some never got the word 
at all. This final communications failure 


golden opportunity to add to their ie 
of prisoners. While mopping up around 
Battery D, Colonel Mackey and a mixed 
force drawn from the 33rd Iowa, 43rd 
Indiana, and 33rd Missouri cornered 
three to four hundred Arkansans in a 
deep ravine on the south side of 
Hindman Hill. The Federals compelled 
their opponents’ surrender by raking the 
ravine with two 10-pound Parrott rifles 
from Battery K, 1st Missouri Light Artil- 
lery. Mackey’s prisoners included the 
colonel and lieutenant colonel of the 37th 
Arkansas Infantry, along with half their 
men and two battle flags. Mackey next 
assisted the Ist Indiana Cavalry and the 
right wing of the 35th Missouri Infantry 
in repossessing Battery C. The Federals 
rounded up three hundred and fifty pris- 
oners on Graveyard Hill, most of them 
from the 7th and 10th Missouri. Captain 
Redington of the 28th Wisconsin called 
on his company to leave the rifle pits at 
Battery B and pursue some Confederates 
who were scrambling to escape Mackey’s 
dragnet. “The boys all started with a yell,” 
Redington wrote, “and ran down the hill, 
across the flat and up on the other side.” 
The Rebels had a half-mile lead on 
Redington, but his “Badgers” did not 
come away empty-handed. “We stepped 
up and made prisoners of 118 not 
wounded,” the captain related, “and God 
only knows how many wounded. The 
hollow was full of them.”4° 

The Federals exulted over their en- 
emies’ ignominious flight. “We had a 
grand celebration yesterday on the forth,” 
Private Barnes of the 29th Iowa scribbled 
to his wife. “The Rebs Sent us word they 
was coming to take their Dinners in Hel- 
ena on the forth we sent them word to 
come on we would give them a warm 
Dinner if they come and we was as good 
as our word sure enough.” Barnes also 
shared the high praise that Benjamin 
Prentiss bestowed on the Helena garri- 
son: “General Printice says we cant Be 
whipped. He Says he never saw Braver 
men in his life?’*° 

The Federals grew more subdued 
when they surveyed the ground in front 
of their works. “The battle field is the 
most horrid place I ever saw,” blurted a 
private in the 36th Iowa. “There are men 
with their heads shot off, and legs and 
arms in different places, and in fact you 
can have no idea of how they looked.” 
Captain Thomas N. Stevens of the 28th 


es etched a simil 

ture: eee went over the field about batter- 
ies‘C’ &‘D’ in the afternoon. It was a sick- 
ening sight. The ridges & ravines were 
thickly strewn with ghastly corpses cov- 
ered with gore . . . mutilated in almost 
every manner by the shot & shell—while 
the groans of the severely wounded could 
be heard on every side.”*” 

Official Confederate records stated 
that Holmes’ army suffered 1,636 casu- 
alties out of 7,646 men engaged—173 
killed, 687 wounded, and 776 missing. 
Nearly a third of Holmes’ infantry were 
struck down or captured. Parsons re- 
ported 764 losses in his brigade, Fagan 
435, and McRae 347, making a total of 
1,546 foot soldiers. Compared to the in- 
fantry, the Rebel cavalry came away vir- 
tually unscathed, but a lieutenant in 
Walker’s brigade was candid enough to 
concede, “The result was ...a very disas- 
trous defeat on our part.” The blow sus- 
tained by the Confederates was probably 
worse than Holmes admitted. On July 9, 
Prentiss reported that his troops had bur- 
ied at least 400 enemy dead, taken 993 
prisoners, and paroled 108 wounded. 
Union cavalry patrols exploring the 
countryside in the days following the 
battle discovered field hospitals crammed 
with Southerners too badly hurt to be 
evacuated. The surgeons left to tend these 
men revealed that Holmes’ army had suf- 
fered more than 1,200 wounded.* 

Helena’s 4,129 blue-clad defenders 
came through approximately eight hours 
of combat with 57 slain, 127 wounded, 
and 36 missing, or a total of 220. The 33rd 
Iowa sustained 85 casualties, more than 
any of Prentiss’ other regiments. The 
ubiquitous 33rd Missouri ranked second 
with 50 losses and the aggressive 29th 
Towa came in third with 31. No other unit 
in the garrison lost as many as two dozen 
men. Reflecting on this lopsided victory 
a year later, Lieutenant Minos Miller of 
the 2nd Arkansas Regiment of African 
Descent declared: “I would be glad .. . if 
we could have another just such celebra- 
tion as we had last fourth. To hear them 
cannons belch and see the fire fly from 
the Forts batteries and Gunboat and hear 
the shells singing through the air and 
them burst over the hills and open the 
Ranks of the Rebs was grander than any 
Review.” 

Theophilus Holmes attributed his 
multiple failures at Helena to his offic- 
ers’ inability to maintain control over 


tent generalship doomed a valiant army 
toa costly defeat. He sought battle on the 
basis of faulty intelligence and commit- 
ted his troops to a reckless, poorly con- 
ceived, and uncoordinated assault with- 
out proper reconnaissance and artillery 
support. At Helena, Holmes ran into an 
alert and well-entrenched enemy with 
plenty of well-placed and mobile artil- 
lery. Federal commanders countered ev- 
ery Confederate move with the right mix- 
ture of firepower, flexibility, and boldness, 
and they refused to panic when Battery 
C fell.” 

Even if Holmes’ courageous soldiers 
could have overcome the handicap of 
faulty leadership and seized Helena, they 
would have scored an empty achieve- 
ment. On the same morning that Holmes’ 
army spent its strength on the west side 
of the Mississippi, Vicksburg capitulated 
to Ulysses S. Grant. Grant’s decisive tri- 
umph instantly overshadowed Prentiss’ 
able defense of Helena (as did the Union 
victory at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, a day 
earlier). The successful completion of the 
Vicksburg Campaign also freed large 
numbers of Federals for operations else- 
where in the Mississippi Valley, particu- 
larly Arkansas. By September 10, 1863, 
the Stars and Stripes would wave over the 
State House in Little Rock and President 
Abraham Lincoln could anticipate de- 
priving the Confederacy of another state. 
Thanks to the Union retention of Hel- 
ena, the noose strangling Southern inde- 
pendence had grown a little tighter. 
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THE CONFEDERATE 


Forgotten Soldiers of the Lost Cause? 


Explaining his inability to keep Federal | 


raiders from escaping over a bridge near 
Clifton Forge, Virginia, in October 1863, 
Colonel William L. Jackson of the 19th 
Virginia Cavalry placed the blame 
squarely on Captain Thompson McAl- 
lister’s Alleghany County Home Guards. 
McAllister’s company had been placed 
at the Island Ford Bridge to defend the 
structure, or at least burn it to prevent 
the Yankees from using it. The enemy 
cavalry, however, “rushed upon the 
bridge, surprising and scattering the 
home guards before they set fire to the 
bridge.” Clearly frustrated, Jackson 
concluded: “I committed an error in 
placing any reliance . . . upon the ef- 
forts of the home guards.”" 


ANY CONFEDERATE OFFICERS 
and civil officials shared this 
negative impression regard- 
ing the military capacity of 
home guards and other local defense or- 
ganizations. “My home guards are poorly 
armed, inefficient, and...timid,” admit- 
ted North Carolina Governor Zebulon 
Vance in August 1863, a sentiment ech- 
oed by every officer in the state assigned 
to command such units. Commanding 
the garrison at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, Major John D. Ashmore reported to 
department headquarters in February 
1864 “that it will not do to depend upon 
the impulse of the people and unorga- 
nized masses, however handsomely they 
may turn out in point of numbers.” His 
post threatened by rumors of a Federal 
incursion, Ashmore attempted to orga- 
nize a home guard company, “but the 
moment that it was ascertained the en- 
emy was retiring...all interest ceased,” 
and his “proclamation has been treated 
with the most profound indifference.... 
Not a man turned out and nothing had 
been done.” Of the Georgia reservists 
mobilized to guard prisoners at Ander- 
sonville, Brigadier General John Winder 
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Brigadier General John Winder (left) and Governor Zebulon Vance. 


complained in October 1864 that “they 
are the most unreliable and disorganized 
set I have ever seen. They plunder in ev- 
ery direction and...the officers will not 
exercise any authority, and some of them 
even encourage it.” 

Veterans in the field armies tended 
to see part-time soldiers as little more 
than comic relief. Soldiers in the Army 
of Tennessee dubbed the various Geor- 
gia state and local organizations as “Old 
Joe Brown’s Pets,” a derisive reference to 
the widespread belief that many home 
guards, militia, and reserves had enlisted 
in their companies to avoid the possibil- 
ity of battle. When a division of Georgia 
militia reinforced General Joseph E. 
Johnston’s army north of Atlanta, the ir- 
repressible Tennessee private Sam Wat- 
kins expressed what his comrades clearly 
felt: “It was the richest picture of an army 
I ever saw. It beat Forepaugh’s double- 
ringed circus. Every one was dressed in 
citizen’s clothes, and the very best they 
had at that time. A few had double-bar- 
reled shot-guns, but the majority had 
umbrellas and walking sticks...” To Con- 
federate soldiers on furlough or passing 
through rear areas as couriers, the home 
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guards often appeared as officious 
bumblers who harassed men on legiti- 
mate business while deserters ran ram- 
pant behind their backs. Private Clay 
Sharkey of the 5th Alabama Cavalry com- 
plained with asperity that “just a day or 
two before the surrender I was sent with 
dispatches,” but near Birmingham “I was 
arrested because the Home Guard didn’t 
understand that the dispatches that I car- 
ried amounted to a pass.” 

A dismissive attitude toward home 
guards and other local defense forces 
does not constitute the only barrier to 
understanding their importance to the 
Southern war effort. As fragmentary as 
Confederate military records usually 
appear to researchers piecing together 
regimental histories or campaign narra- 
tives, they are models of completeness 
when compared to the extant material on 
the home guards. Official reports of en- 
gagements are almost non-existent, and 
it is difficult in most localities to identify 
company designations, estimate unit 
strengths, or unearth personnel rosters. 
Of the Alleghany Home Guard company 
about whom Colonel Jackson com- 
plained so vociferously, Captain McAl- 
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lister’s name is apparently the only one 
that has survived. In nearby Augusta 
County, Virginia, an entire regiment was 
raised for local defense, which on sev- 
eral occasions turned out at least five 
hundred men for active operations. Of 
| the regiment's seven infantry companies, 
two cavalry companies, and single bat- 
tery, however, historian Jeffrey Weaver 
(the leading authority on the Virginia 
Home Guards) has only been able to dis- 
cover the names of eighty-nine men in 
two companies. A similar situation ex- 
,, ists with respect to the 11th Battalion, 
North Carolina Home Guards, recruited 
in Watauga County. One of the largest 
; and most active home guard organiza- 
tions in the state, the 11th Battalion ap- 
pears to have contained at least two hun- 
dred and fifty men, only about half of 
: whose names are known today.‘ 

That obscurity has rendered home 
; guards nearly invisible in Civil War nar- 
ratives, an absence which distorts our un- 
derstanding of their role in the war. From 
| the beginning of the conflict a dynamic 


# tension existed between the need to con- 


centrate Southern manpower into large 
armies and the localist imperative to de- 
; fend every county and town. Even before 
s accepting his Confederate commission, 


Nag Robert E. Lee faced that dilemma while 


| organizing Virginia’s defenses after the 
Old Dominion’s secession, as localities 
around the state clamored for assistance. 
“As citizens of the town of Winchester we 
deem it our duty to call your attention to 
the defenseless condition of the place,” 
opened a petititon dated April 30, 1861. 
| The standard answer, phrased by Lee’s 
| aide, was that “no one laments more 


Home guards and militia were often 
derided by the veterans for lacking 
the proper equipment or—like the raw 
| enlistees of 1861—showing up for 

' duty with more extraneous 
accessories than they could possibly 
use in the field. 


Left: Entitled “The Outfit of 1861,” this 
illustration is from Detailed Minutiae of 
Soldier Life (originally published in 1882). 
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deeply that he does that the available re- 
sources of the State do not enable him to 
give such efficient protection as he de- 
sires to every portion of the Common- 
wealth.” Instead, “the formation of home 
guards, arming and drilling them, and, 
by concerted signals, to collect the guards 
of adjacent neighborhoods in time of 
danger, to resist the sudden attack of 
small marauding bands of the enemy” 
represented the best that could be done 
in areas not defended by larger forces. 
Many areas took this message to heart: 
the Staunton City Council appropriated 
$3,000 in May for the arms and accou- 
trements for Augusta County’s first home 
guard company.° 

Under a bewildering variety of des- 
ignations (see “What’s in a Name” 
sidebar), states and counties across the 
Confederacy raised local defense forces 
throughout the war. The assigned duties 
of such units varied widely, Around ma- 
jor cities and fortifications, such as Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Mobile, or Wilmington, 
home guards, militia, and reserves garri- 
soned fortifications, guarded prisoners, 
or supervised slave labor on a semi-regu- 
lar basis. In areas threatened by intermit- 
tent Federal raids or along the supply 
lines of the field armies, the locals 
guarded bridges and reinforced the regu- 
lars in emergencies. 

Home guards in more isolated areas 
performed other tasks. The North Caro- 
lina General Assembly assigned the home 
guard responsibility when “called into 
active service to repel invasion, or sup- 
press insurrection, or to execute laws of 
the state.” Law enforcement included “ar- 
resting conscripts and deserters,” though 
no one could “be compelled to hunt and 
arrest deserters in any other part of the 
State but the counties in which they re- 
side and the counties adjacent thereto.” 
In Arkansas the enabling legislation for 
home guard companies required them 
“to see that all slaves are disarmed, to 
prevent the assemblage of slaves in un- 
usual numbers, to keep the slave popula- 
tion in proper subjection, and to see that 
peace and order are observed....” In pur- 
suit of those objectives, “said guard are 
authorized to arrest all suspected persons 
and bring them before some justice of the 
peace without warrant for trial....” An 
officer of the Georgia State Guard char- 
acterized his service as three months of 
“taking up deserters, stragglers, [and] 
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conscripts, keeping down horse and Ne- 
gro stealing, and detecting passing coun- 
terfeit money.”® 

Most states expected county govern- 
ments to pay for their own home guards 
by levying special military taxes. The 
Quarterly Court of Shelby County, Ten- 
nessee, in 1861, as one of its last acts be- 
fore becoming moribund for the major- 
ity of the war, approved such a tax and 
authorized home guardsmen to be paid 
ten dollars a month when on active duty. 


North Carolina specified in 1863 that | 


guardsmen “shall receive the same pay 
rations and allowances as soldiers in the 
Confederate States’ service,” but also in- 
cluded provisions to fine officers and 
men who did not appear at regular mus- 
ters or answer the call in an emergency. 
Unauthorized absences cost field officers 
$100, captains fifty dollars, and enlisted 
men as much as twenty-five dollars. By 
contrast, the maximum penalty for miss- 
ing battalion drill in Arkansas did not 
exceed five dollars for anyone, but the 
Arkansas legislature also delegated to in- 
dividual counties the power to set the 
salaries for their guardsmen.’ 

The exact status of home guards 
with respect to the territory in which they 
might be expected to serve also differed 
from region to region. As noted above, 
North Carolina home guards could not 


Precisely how many men served the 


Confederacy as home guards or 
local defense troops is difficult to 
estimate. 


Colonel William L. Jackson of the 19th Virginia 


Cavalry (right), Governor Joseph E. Brown of 
Georgia (below left), and Colonel John B. 
Baldwin of the 52nd Virginia. 
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be ordered (until late 1864) beyond the 
counties adjacent to those in which they 
resided, but Captain John C. Lampley’s 
Kemper County Home Guard advised 
Governor John J. Pettus of Mississippi on 
July 3, 1861, “in accordance with the con- 
stitution of the State and by laws from 
the Statue of Militia...that we are ready 
to march any where in the bounds of the 
State.’ Desperation during the fighting 
around Savannah in November 1864 ac- 
counted for the fact that the Georgia Mi- 
litia crossed the state line to take on the 
Yankees inside South Carolina, while 
other home guard units traveled far afield 
on their own initiative. The 11th Battal- 
ion, North Carolina Home Guards, con- 
ducted at least one expedition into Ten- 
nessee, and the Itawamba County Home 
Guard appears to have spent most of its 
organizational life not in Mississippi but 
in northwest Alabama. 

Three categories of men enlisted in 
the home guards: those too young or too 
old for the field armies; those whose pro- 
fession or civil office made them exempt 
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from conscription; and disabled front- 
line soldiers. The roster of Captain J.C. 
Barnes’ Company of Mississippi Home 
Guards, for example, listed forty-two 
men; of the thirty whose ages were re- 
corded, twenty-five were over forty years 
old, seven of whom were over sixty. Five 
of the men were discharged Confederate 
veterans, two had paid for substitutes, 
and the exempted men included a pro- 
bate judge, a circuit court clerk, a minis- 
ter, two doctors, two farmers, and three 
“civil officers.” Captain Newton C. Berry’s 
Company, Mississippi Reserves, orga- 
nized for service on April 20, 1864, and 
eventually included 116 men, five of 
whom were veterans. Eighty-nine of 
Berry’s troops were teenagers (four fif- 
teen-year-olds appear on the roster), 
while most of the officers were in their 
mid-forties. The Monroe County, Ala- 
bama, “1st Class Malitia,” led by twenty- 
seven-year-old Captain S.H. Daly, re- 
ported a strength of eighty-six men on 
September 16, 1864, of whom thirteen 
actually possessed firearms. The roll in- 
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cluded three overseers and P.H. Davis, 
who listed his occupation as “Negro 
Hunter” (interestingly enough, none of 
those four owned guns), but seventy of 
the men were farmers, evenly split be- 
tween teenagers and men over fifty. If 
those farmers were not allowed to head 
home for planting and harvest, a real 
chance existed that front-line troops in 
Virginia or Georgia might go hungry.’ 
North Carolina and Virginia units 
tended to contain a higher proportion of 
veterans than those of other states, while 
many Georgia companies included no 
one who had seen active service. Some 
officers, like North Carolinian Harvey 
Bingham, entered the home guard be- 
cause they could no longer stand the rig- 
ors of active service. Bingham, at age 
twenty-one, had gone off to war from 
Watauga County as the 3rd lieutenant in 
Company E, 37th North Carolina, but 
within a year two wounds and chronic 
illness caused him to be invalided out of 
his regiment. He returned home to ac- 
cept a major’s commission in the home 
guards, and command of the 11th Bat- 
talion. Other men came back home be- 
cause they had been defeated in regimen- 
tal elections during the Confederate 
army’s spring 1862 reorganization, like 
Colonel John B. Baldwin of the 52nd Vir- 
ginia. The former speaker of the Virginia 
House of Delegates returned to Staunton 


and an appointment as colonel of the Au- 


Left: Albert Martin of Company D, 3rd 
Virginia Artillery, Local Defense Troops. 


Below: The exact status of home guards 
differed from region to region. In the 
illustration below, home guards 

(a plantation patrol) check two slaves for 
passes permitting them to be out at night. 


gusta County Home Guard. Wounded 
enlisted men sometimes found home 
guard service preferable to returning to 
ranks, especially when they learned that 
their experience almost always qualified 
them to become officers. A different role 
reversal occurred in the case of Patrick 
L. Calhoun, lieutenant colonel of the 13th 
South Carolina. Resigning in June 1862 
due to “pleurisy,” he enlisted five months 
later in the 5th South Carolina Reserves 
and served as a private for the remainder 
of the war.!° 

The rosters of home guards also be- 
came hopelessly intermingled with those 
of the prewar militia outfits. In 1860, the 
Virginia militia existed in a territorial 
organization of five divisions, twenty- 
eight brigades, and 198 regiments, which 
technically contained over 40,000 men. 
Volunteering for the Confederate army, 
followed by the Conscription Act, gutted 
the Old Dominion’s militia to such an 
extent that by 1864 only a handful of regi- 
ments and battalions still existed —2,188 
men in all. Until the General Assembly 
vacated outstanding militia commissions 
that February, however, hundreds of men 
retained positions in the state’s shadow 
army, because militia officers enjoyed 
exemption from the draft, even if simul- 
taneously serving as enlisted men in the 
home guards.'! Similar situations oc- 
curred in other states. 

Precisely how many men served the 
Confederacy as home guards or local de- 
fense troops is difficult to estimate. 
Weaver, in his research on Virginia’s 
home guards, has identified over 5,400 
names, but he also lists many companies 
for which no muster rolls appear to have 
survived. For North Carolina a figure 
above 10,000 has been offered for home 
guards and reserves; one report on Loui- 
siana suggests (improbably) that a simi- 
lar number served in the Pelican State. 
Within Georgia, among Governor Joseph 
Brown’s proliferation of state units des- 
ignated as Home Guards, State Guards, 
State Line, Militia, and Reserves, there 
may have been as many as 20,000 men in 
the ranks at one time or another. Since 
every Confederate state organized exten- 
sive home guard and local defense forces, 
a total count in excess of 60,000 does not 
appear unlikely. To put that figure into 
perspective, it meant that throughout 
1864 home guards and reserves possibly 


, accounted for twenty percent of all Con- 
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federate soldiers.!* An army of 60,000 
men, even spread across the country and 
composed of teenagers, old men, reluc- 
tant farmers, and disabled veterans, rep- 
resented a significant adjunct to Confed- 
erate military manpower, unless the 
home guards really were the incompetent 
buffoons that Colonel Jackson and many 
other officers believed them to be. 

In reality, home guards participated 
in a surprising number of battles and 
skirmishes, usually giving a good account 
of themselves. In Virginia during 1864- 
1865, home guards fought Union troops 
by themselves or alongside Confederate 
units with what must have seemed to be 
disturbing regularity. The North Anna 
Home Guards, assisted by soldiers on 
furlough, formed the bulk of the force 
that trapped Colonel Ulric Dahlgren’s 
cavalry raiders northeast of Richmond 
in March 1864. Several months later, 
home guards and reserves from Notto- 
way and surrounding counties consti- 
tuted the scratch force that frustrated 
Federal cavalry at Staunton River Bridge, 
safeguarding Lee’s communications at 
Petersburg. Two battalions of local 
troops commanded by Majors William 
H. Hood and Fletcher H. Archer had al- 
ready played a key role in resisting the 
first attack on Petersburg on June 9, 1864. 
The Montgomery County Home Guards 
responded to alerts caused by Federal 
cavalry raids six times between Septem- 
ber-December 1863, and fought along- 
side Botetourt and Pulaski County 
guardsmen at Cloyd’s Mountain on May 
9, 1864. In December 1864 a motley col- 
lection of home guards near Wytheville 
(sarcastically described by Major General 
John C. Breckinridge as “my assistant ad- 
jutant-general, three other soldiers, a 
clerk in the assistant adjutant-general’s 
office, and one drunken soldier”) report- 
edly defended the town against a rather 
timorous Yankee cavalry brigade.!* 

Besides being called out numerous 
times for raids and false alarms, the Au- 
gusta County Home Guards participated 
in at least three significant campaigns 
during the war’s final year. Usually com- 
manded by sixty-three-year-old Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Kenton Harper (formerly 
colonel of the 5th Virginia), Breckinridge 
had the five hundred-man regiment mo- 
bilized when Major General Franz Sigel 
advanced on New Market in May 1864, 
though he did not commit them to the 


ensuing battle. When Breckinridge and 
his division left the Shenandoah Valley 
soon thereafter to reinforce the Army of 
Northern Virginia, the Augusta guards- 
men became even more essential to the 
area’s defense. The senior Confederate 
officer left in the Valley, Brigadier Gen- 
eral John Imboden, alerted Harper’s regi- 
ment on May 31 to help oppose Sigel’s 
replacement, Major General David 
Hunter. Heavily outnumbered, Imboden 
attempted to scrape up extra bodies with 
a proclamation issued at Staunton in- 
tended to bring out men who yet to serve 
even as home guards: 
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Heaquarters, Staunton 

May 31st, 1864 

The Genl. Commanding this Dis- 
trict has this moment notified me 
that “every man who can fire a Gun 
is urgently needed at Mt. Craw- 
ford”—He says: “I see no reason 
why Magistrates and Constables 
should not fight for their homesina 
pinch like this.” “A man should be 
ashamed to claim such a pitiful ex- 
emption.” “If it becomes necessary 
to make them fight, I will DECLARE 
MARTIAL LAW in this district un- 
til the danger is over and MAKE 
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What's in a Name? Confederate Local Defense Organizations 


HOME GUARDS: Individual counties raised 


these units primarily for local defense, and | 


states usually required the counties to bear 
the full cost of equipping and paying them. 
Most counties raised infantry companies 
with between 45-90 men, usually those too 
old or too young for regular service, along 
with exempts and discharged veterans, but 
some counties organized cavalry and artil- 
lery units as well, and a few went so far as to 
field battalions and regiments. In regions suf- 
fering from frequent Federal incursions or 
severe deserter problems, the practice of 
employing home guards outside their county 
of residence, or even outside their state, be- 
came prevalent after mid-1863. 

MILITIA: These units represented the pre-war 
military establishments of the states, usually 
divided into first class (men of military age) 
and second class (men under nineteen or 
over forty-five). Militia rosters held thou- 
sands of names, but quality varied greatly; 
some units were virtual shadow organiza- 
tions and others were solid enough to enter 
Confederate service en masse. Volunteering 
and conscription in 1861-1862 eviscerated 
most first-class units (except for those offic- 
ers who hung onto their commissions to 


evade the draft). Most militia units that saw 
active duty spent their time guarding bridges 
or prisoners, with the huge exception of the 
Georgia militia, which mobilized over 10,000 
men for the 1864 campaign. 

RESERVES: Sometimes differentiated be- 
tween “juniors” and “seniors” (e.g., North 
Carolina), reserves existed in a bureaucratic 
no-man’s land between the home guards, 
militia, and the Confederate army. Usually 
raised by the state in full regiments or bat- 
talions, the primary distinction between re- 
serves and home guards was that reserves 
could be utilized anywhere in the state for 
longer periods of time. In many areas, how- 
ever, the terms “home guards” and “reserves” 
were used interchangeably, and in some cases 
late in the war reserve regiments were mus- 
tered into Confederate service and given 
regular regimental designations. 

PARTISAN RANGERS: These units were au- 
thorized by the Confederate Congress in 
1862, to create regiments and battalions to 
operate behind enemy lines or in areas that 
changed hands repeatedly. The idea appears 
to have been to give what were essentially 
guerilla units the legal status of soldiers. Un- 
fortunately, the partisan rangers (with the 
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every man shoulder his musket.” “A 
man who will deliberately refuse to 
defend his home, wife, and children 
for a few days ought to be forced 
into the ranks. IF KILLED THE 
LOSS IS TRIFLING.: 
Beverly Randolph 
Major Commanding"* 
According to the best estimate for 
the strength of Harper’s regiment at the 
Battle of Piedmont on June 5, this sternly 
worded message may have shamed an 
additional one hundred men into the 
ranks. Among the war's smaller engage- 
ments (7,766 Federals opposed by 5,600 
Confederates), Piedmont stands out as a 
shattering Southern defeat, which led to 


Home guards and reserves 
constituted the scratch force that 
frustrated Federal cavalry at 
Staunton River Bridge. 

Opposite left: Captain Benjamin L. Farinholt, 
who commanded a small force (aided by 
militia and a number civilians, old and young, 
many armed with shotguns and hunting 
rifles) that held the Staunton River Bridge 
against a force five times the size of his.* 
Opposite right: Brigadier General Ellison 
Capers, former colonel of the 24th South 
Carolina Infantry. 


nearly singular exception of John S. Mosby’s 
battalion) became a haven for deserters from 
other organizations and seemed to spend 
more time pilfering from Southern civilians 
than annoying the Yankees. Congress re- 
pealed the Partisan Ranger Act in 1864, or- 
dering all but Mosby’s outfit disbanded or 
converted into Confederate cavalry or infan- 
try. Some units ignored this order, and oth- 
ers—though serving the rest of the war in 
cavalry brigades—retained the title, appar- 
ently as an honorific (e.g., 53rd Alabama Par- 
tisan Rangers). Virginia had preceded the 
Confederacy with “State Rangers” in 1861- 
1862, an experiment that had all the same 
bad results. 

STATE TROOPS: Most states, at one time or 
another, raised full regiments or battalions 
of military-age men (e.g., 67th North Caro- 
lina) who were not intended ever to be sworn 
into Confederate service; essentially these 
were state armies that Richmond could not 
order away. Terms of service varied, as in 
Georgia where over twenty units of the “State 
Guard” were mobilized for three or four 
months, while the one cavalry and two in- 
fantry organizations of the “State Line” were 
intended as permanent forces. The Georgia 
State Line attached itself to the Army of Ten- 
nessee during the Atlanta Campaign. Virginia 
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Staunton’s capture and Hunter's penetra- 
tion into Virginia’s key resource areas as 
far as the outskirts of Lynchburg. Ironi- 
cally, in that disaster, Harper’s home 
guards not only earned the respect of 
friend and foe alike, but their attack late 
in the battle, according to historian Scott 
Patchan, “allowed hundreds of Southern 
soldiers to escape who otherwise would 
have been captured.” Harper’s men mo- 
mentarily staggered the 34th Massachu- 
setts, which required assistance from the 
14th Pennsylvania Cavalry to break the 
home guards with heavy fire and one-half 
hour of hand-to-hand combat. Despite 
this defeat (which cost the regiment sev- 
enty-seven casualties), Harper managed 
to turn out at least two hundred men to 
defend Waynesborough in March 1865.'° 

Battlefield courage without tactical 
skill proved to be a decidedly mixed bless- 
ing on October 2, 1864, where over seven 
hundred home guards—four hundred of 
whom belonged to Major Robert Smith’s 
13th Battalion, Virginia Reserves—par- 
ticipated in the defense of Saltville against 
a massive Union raid from Kentucky. In- 
fluenced by seventy-year-old James Sand- 
ers, a prominent Saltville resident nick- 
named “Governor.” who was carried on 


also raised a State Line in 1862 to create an 
independent command in the western part 
of the state of former governor John B. 
Floyd, who lacked employment in Confed- 
erate service after his disastrous conduct of 
the Fort Donelson Campaign. Later in the 
war, some state troops were mustered into 
the Confederate army, as in the case of 
Samuel Gholson’s Mississippi cavalry bri- 
gade that campaigned with Nathan Bedford 
Forrest. 

LOCAL DEFENSE FORCES: The Confederacy 
employed thousands of detailed soldiers and 
exempted men in a variety of war industries 
from the Nitre and Mining Bureau to 
Tredegar Iron Works. These men were orga- 
nized into companies and battalions to as- 
sist with the defense of the localities in which 
they worked. Because the bulk of these troops 
had been on active service and were usually 
given some time off to muster and drill on a 
weekly or biweekly basis, they were generally 
acut above home guards or reserves (e.g., the 
LDF brigade that saw repeated service out- 
side Richmond throughout the summer and 
fall of 1864). The problem, of course, was that 
the longer they remained in the field the fewer 
cannon were cast, and when they took casu- 
alties the Confederacy lost not just soldiers 
but skilled laborers. 
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the 13th Battalion’s roster as essentially 
an honorary member, the home guards 
refused accept the orders of Colonel 
Henry Giltner, the senior Confederate of- 
ficer on the scene when they arrived. In- 
stead of extending Giltner’s line, the 
home guards idiotically marched up 
Sanders Hill and took a position defend- 
ing not the town, but Sanders’ house. 
That they fought stubbornly, took heavy 
casulaties, and held their ground against 
a determined Federal attack for nearly an 
hour did nothing to endear them to 
Giltner or Breckinridge, who later as- 
sumed command and won the battle de- 
spite their best efforts.'® 

In other states, home guards not 
only reinforced Confederate field armies, 
but also operated independently in de- 
fense of their own territory, especially in 
the last weeks of the war as the armies of 
Lee and Johnston were being driven to- 
ward their inevitable surrenders. On 
March 6, 1865, an improvised force of 
Confederate cavalry, Florida home 
guards, and cadets from the Florida Mili- 
tary Institute in Tallahassee, combined 
to repulse nearly one thousand Federals 
at Natural Bridge on the Gulf Coast. The 
following week, a company of Union cav- 
alry (partly composed of Flordia loyal- 
ists) raided into Alabama, apparently in- 
tent on burning down the Newton Court 
House, but were stopped by the Dale 
County Home Guards and a handful of 
disabled veterans. Three days before 
Appomattox, Greene County (Alabama) 
Home Guards, using “runaway dogs” 
trained to pursue escaped slaves, cap- 
tured an officer and two privates of the 
6th Kentucky Cavalry who had become 
lost in the swamps around Shambley 
Creek; one local historian suggests that 
they were “the last Federal soldiers cap- 
tured and confined as prisoners-of-war, 
at least east of the Mississippi.”!” 

Confederate surrender did not com- 
pletely end home guard activities. Cap- 
tain Linneus Anderson’s North Anna 
Mounted Rifles—the unit that bagged 
Dahlgren—did not dissolve immediately 
after Appomattox. With Hanover County 
overrun by former Rebel soldiers and 
Yankee stragglers, Anderson’s men con- 


*For more information on the Battle of 
Staunton Bridge, see Philip L. Bolté’s 
“An Earlier ‘Bridge Too Far” in North & 
South, volume 3, #6 (August 2000). 
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tinued to keep order and defend local ci- 
vilians from random depredations. When 
nearby Federal commanders heard that 
Hanover County was “infested by gue- 
rillas,” Captain Joseph Baker of the 4th 
Massachusetts Cavalry received orders to 
investigate the situation. On May 3, 1865, 
he reported that “the offenses alleged 
against the home guard” were “utterly 
false.” Baker characterized Anderson and 
his lieutenant as “men of great respect- 
ability,” who “stand high in the estima- 
tion of the public,” and were “acting un- 
der the orders of General Lee....” Most 
of the unrest had been committed by 
“three stragglers from the U.S. Army” and 
a “notoriously bad character” named 
Askew, who “was shot under lynch law 
as a thief and barn-burner....”!8 

On May 23, 1865, probably the last 
home guard action east of the Missis- 
sippi took place on Crescent Ridge, out- 
side Greeneville, South Carolina. Resi- 
dents of Greeneville heard rumors that 
a band of “outliers” (Confederate desert- 
ers) planned to pillage the town. The 
sheriff called out possibly the most 
unique “home guard” of the war in re- 
sponse, a force including Brigadier Gen- 
eral Ellison Capers, the former colonels 
of the 2nd, 16th, and 24th South Caro- 
lina, and a handful of other assorted vet- 
erans, all of whom had officially surren- 
dered. Taking up an ambush position on 
Crescent Ridge, the locals let fly with sev- 
eral volleys when the lead horsemen ap- 
peared. Unfortunately, their targets 
turned out not to be Rebel outliers but 
the vanguard of the 13th Tennessee Cav- 
alry, part of the Federal force that chased 
down the fleeing Confederate President 
Jefferson Davis. The Tennessee Union- 
ists—a notoriously unruly bunch —were 
not amused, and captured Colonel 
Ervine P. Jones and two others. Dispens- 
ing with the formalities of a court mar- 
tial, the Tennesseans decided to hang all 
three the following morning, a fate only 
averted when Jones convinced a fellow 
Mason among the Yankees that the whole 
affair had been a misunderstanding.'? 

Home guards had fought at the risk 
of similar “misunderstandings” through- 
out the war. Because they rarely had uni- 
forms and usually attempted to compen- 
sate for small numbers, poor weapons, 
and lack of training by ambushing their 
enemies from cover, it was difficult for 
Federal officers to identify them as legiti- 


mate combatants rather than bush- 
whackers. Colonel Edward McCook ran 
into this problem outside Chattanooga 
in September 1863, reporting that “a 
good many of these home guards are up 
in the mountains armed,” asking his su- 
periors, “What policy do you desire pur- 
sued toward them; are they to be treated 
as bushwhackers or soldiers?” The differ- 
ence was critical, given that Federal policy 
allowed bushwhackers to be killed the 
moment they were captured. The re- 
sponse from headquarters was imagina- 
tively ambiguous: “If you fall in with any 
home guards, you can suppose them 
bushwhackers while fighting them, but 
after they are captured they must be 
treated as prisoners.”2° 

Being “treated as prisoners” also cre- 
ated problems for home guards. Because 
they had mustered into state and not 
Confederate service, guardsmen who 
ended up in Northern prisons tended to 
stay there, even when other soldiers re- 
ceived exchanges, such as private Lee 
Dunn of the King William County (Vir- 
ginia) Home Guards, captured in June 
1863 within days of his company’s orga- 
nization. In July, Colonel Robert Ould, 
the Confederate Agent of Exchange, was 
inquired about Dunn’s status, concerned 
because “the officer in command of the 
Federal forces threatened to hang every 
man of the Home Guard who was cap- 


tured.” Captain William V. Croxton, 
Dunn’s company commander and a 
former lieutenant in the 9th Virginia Cav- 
alry, had also been taken prisoner, and 
was apparently “confined in a dark cell, 4 
by 10 feet, and manacled,” suffering to 
such an extent “that his health is becom- 
ing so much affected by his confinement 
that a few weeks more will suffice to cause 
his death.”?! 

In another case, home guards found 
themselves specifically singled out for 
dangerous conditions in retaliation for 
Confederate actions. After the Battle of 
Chaffin’s Farm in October 1864, Major 
General Benjamin Butler learned that 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
captured African-American soldiers had 
been removed from Libby Prison to work 
under fire digging Rebel entrenchments. 
(This represented an illegal abuse of pris- 
oners of war, but the Confederates were 
then still hewing to the position that cap- 
tured blacks identified as former slaves 
were not to be accorded POW status.) 
Butler ordered that until the practice 
ceased an equal number of Confederates 
would be required to perform ten hours 
per day of dangerous labor on his Dutch 
Gap Canal project, and would be fed the 
same daily ration of “one pound of flour 
and one-third of a pound of bacon” that 
the Union captives received. Because 
home guards had been detailed to escort 


The Story of the “Free State of Winston” 


Orator William Lowndes Yancey. 


The national election of 1860 brought 
the decades-old question of states rights to a 
boiling point. In Alabama, Governor Moore 
decreed that if Lincoln were elected president, 
a convention would be called to decide the 
issue of the state’s secession from the Union. 
After the Lincoln victory, two candidates 
sought the Winston County delegate’s posi- 
tion to the January 7, 1861, convention in 
Montgomery. Dr. Andrew Kaiser, a prominent 
physician who was one of the few slave own- 
ers in the hill country, was opposed by young 
Christopher Sheats, a popular, well-educated 
school teacher. Sheats was elected by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Young Sheats, along with representatives 
of the other “hill country” counties, arrived 
in Montgomery to find the convention con- 
trolled by orator William Lowndes Yancey and 
other wealthy slave owners. Sheats became the 
outspoken defender of the “loyalists” and im- 
mediately challenged the fiery Yancey; their 
debates on the floor of the convention became 
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and supervise the African-American pris- 
oners, Butler insisted that the Rebels se- 
lected should be “preferably members of 
the Virginia Reserves, by and under 
whose charge this outrage is being car- 
ried on....””? 

Deserter-hunting and the enforce- 
ment of the Conscription Act constituted 
the most controversial aspect of home 
guard service. By 1864 as many as 100,000 
deserters hid out in areas where strong 
Unionist sentiment made apprehending 
them exceptionally difficult. East of the 
Mississippi, the Confederacy’s chief dis- 
affected region was a broad band running 
through Appalachia from southwestern 
Virginia through eastern Tennessee, west- 
ern North Carolina, and northern Geor- 
gia to northern Alabama. Important sec- 
ondary belts included Mississippi's Piney 
Woods and the Wiregrass counties of 
both Mississippi and Alabama. Aside 
from an unusual flurry of activity in late 
1863 and early 1864, when Confederate 
troops in significant numbers scoured 
parts of Alabama, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina to dragoon the unwilling into 
the ranks, enforcement generally fell to 
the home guards. 

The resulting conflict between 
guardsmen and organized outlier bands 
(often larger, better armed, and com- 
posed of men with more combat experi- 
ence) became a brutal war of small am- 
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bushes and little fights that rarely in- 
trude into the histories of grand cam- 
paigns. Sometime in October 1864, to 
cite a representative example, Major 
Harvey Bingham and a detachment of 
his 11th Battalion, North Carolina 
Home Guards, fought the Battle of Beech 
Mountain. Though isolated in the moun- 
tains of western North Carolina, 
Watauga County had experienced the 
fratricidal realities of civil war over the 


past three years. Dozens of local anti-. 


Confederates, often led by Keith Blalock 
(a deserter from the 26th North Caro- 
lina who had since volunteered as a 
Union scout), used their intimate knowl- 
edge of the terrain to evade conscription, 
resist impressments of crops and farm 
animals by army quartermasters, and 
take revenge against the families of Con- 
federate loyalists. Unionist guides like Jim 
Hartley assisted Yankee prisoners who 
had escaped from Salisbury Prison evade 
their pursuers along an “underground 
railroad” leading through Watauga 
County. From nearby East Tennessee, 
assisted by Blalock, Hartley, and their 
followers, Major George Kirk led spo- 
radic cavalry raids into the region. Per- 
haps as many as one hundred deserters 
from other states also lurked in the un- 
derbrush on the slopes of Beech and 
Grandfather Mountains. It was a recipe 
for continuing, small-scale carnage; as 


legendary. After the final votes were taken, 
Sheats refused to alter his stance on secession 
and was promptly jailed by hostile delegates. 
When the vote was made public, the people 
of Montgomery took to the streets with fire- 
works, bands, dancing, and flags, celebrating 
their state’s separation from the Union. 
Back in the hill country, feelings were 
running strong against the secession move- 
ment. Winstonians were still “up in arms” 
over Sheats’ treatment in Montgomery and 
were violently opposed to the action taken 
at the convention. As they said, they were de- 
scendents of Andy Jackson’s men who had 
settled the hills following the Battle of New 
Orleans, and they would not fight against 
“Old Glory.” The decision was made to call 
a “Neutrality Meeting” where loyalists from 
all over the South would come and deter- 
mine a course of action. Riders went out in 
every direction announcing the Looney’s 
Tavern gathering. Held on July 4, 1861, be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 people from every 
Southern state attended, and Christopher 
Sheats presided as chairman, thus becom- 


ing the spokesman for the anti-secession 
movement. Participants of the Looney’s Tav- 


| ern convention concluded that it was illegal 
| for states to withdraw from the Union, but 


pronounced that, if it were deemed legal, 
they would draw upon that same principle 
and secede from the state. It was at this time 
a Confederate sympathizer, Uncle Dick 
Payne, uttered the famous line, “Winston se- 


| cedes, ha! the Free State of Winston.” 


The convention stopped short of declar- 
ing their own secession, deciding instead to 
maintain representation in state government 
by remaining a part of the State. They asked 
that both sides simply “leave us alone to work 
out our destiny in the hills of North Alabama.” 
This neutrality, however, was not to be. 

—Contributed by Lanny McAlister, 
Double Springs, Alabama 
+ + et 
This story is told in an exciting two-hour pro- 
duction filled with music, dance, and hill 
country humor in the Looney’s Tavern 
Amphitheatre. For more information contact 
(205) 489-5000. 


Brigadier General John McElroy, com- 
manding the home guards throughout 
western North Carolina, said, “The coun- 
try has gone up.” 

Bingham, a tenacious man with a 
piercing stare, refused to admit defeat, 
training his battalion relentlessly, and 
keeping one of the two companies on 
duty at all times. From the moment he 
assumed command of the 11th Battalion 
in June 1862, he launched his own 
counter-offensive to reclaim control of 
Watauga County. He sent out scouts to 
track down outliers, burned the barns 
and seized the property of anti-Confed- 
erates, and even organized his own retal- 
iatory raid into Tennessee to punish 
Kirk’s men. Bingham’s policy was to 
shout “Halt!” once, and then open fire; 
by 1864 the fighting had grown so intense 
that the home guard sometimes stopped 
taking prisoners and executed captives on 
the spot. 

Following his Tennessee raid, Bing- 
ham and about two dozen guardsmen 
began the return march to their base at 
Camp Mast with one prisoner and sev- 
eral captured horses. Near Banner Elk 
they encountered a local woman known 
to bea Union sympathizer, who was lead- 
ing a horse with a load of tanned leather. 
Bingham’s men decided that relieving her 
of the horse and leather represented jus- 
tifiable retaliation for property stolen 
from Confederate loyalists in an earlier 
Federal incursion. Deaf to her pleas that 
she needed at least the leather to make 
shoes for her barefoot children, the home 
guards appropriated the lot, arrested an- 
other suspicious character at a nearby 
farm, and encamped for the night on the 
road to Boone, the county seat. While 
Bingham’s men slept, Jim Hartley led fif- 
teen men into an ambush position where 
the road passed through Bower’s Gap. 
The next morning he intended to catch 
the home guards by surprise, fire one 
point-blank volley, and fade into the 
woods. 

Either through intuition or happen- 
stance, Bingham decided the next day to 
change his route and march back to 
Boone via another path on the eastern 
face of Beech Mountain. He would have 
avoided the ambush entirely, had not 
another Unionist, Polly Aldridge, spot- 
ted the detour, and set out to alert 
Hartley. Unable to avoid contact with the 
guardsmen, Aldridge walked through 
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their ranks, inquiring innocently, “Did 
you happen to see my spotted cow down 
here anywhere?” Once out of sight, she 
hurried to Bower’s Gap, arriving in time 
for Hartley to send his men along a lat- 


eral trail and get into position on Beech | 


Mountain. 

The fight did not last long. Hartley’s 
men mortally wounded two home guards 
and killed a horse before escaping with- 
out taking any casualties. One of those 
shot was Bingham’s younger brother 
Elliott, while a round that tore a hole in 
Hartley’s shirt was allegedly fired by his 
own brother Cal, who belonged to the 
11th Battalion. Local lore holds that 
Hartley, when he discovered his men had 
killed Bingham’s brother, came down 
from the mountains and helped wrap the 
young man’s body in its burial shroud. 
Though Beech Mountain hardly ranked 
as one of the war’s great battles (no one 
is sure precisely which day in October the 
fight occurred), it represented the war as 
many—if not most—rural Southerners 
experienced it: an unending cycle of 
small-scale violence that tore communi- 
ties apart and killed local residents one 
or two at a time. After the war, veterans 
of the Army of Northern Virginia and the 
Army of the Potomac might clasp hands 
on old battlefields in reunions designed 
to heal their differences, but the scars in 
places like Watauga County could not be 
so easily erased.” 

Two different cases illustrate this 
point. Goodspeed’s Memoirs of Mississippi 
memorialized Stokley E. “Old Stoke” 
Roberts of Itawamba County as having 
“a war record of which any man might 
well feel proud.” The biographical com- 
pilation asserts that “in 1862 he enlisted 
at Columbus, Miss., in the Second Mis- 
sissippi Cavalry...and was elected Cap- 
tain of one of the companies,” although 
regimental records document him only 
as an enlisted man. The entry continued, 
citing “gallant service in the battle of Har- 
risburg and in various other engagements 
and skirmishes in northern Mississippi 
and Alabama....” During the 1930s the 
Works Progress Administration’s County 
History Project selected Roberts as one 
of Itawamba’s leading citizens of the pre- 
vious century, crediting him with orga- 
nizing “a group of men known as the 
‘home guard,” which “under the leader- 
ship of Roberts captured many of those 
[sic] outlaws and drove the others from 


the county. Stoke Roberts was later ap- | 
pointed Deputy United States Marshal. | 
He was probably the greatest power for 
law enforcement of that day that 
Itawamba County had.”*4 


Ist Alabama (Union) Cavalry. In the in- 
terim, Roberts had torched his house and 
turned his family into refugees. Palmer 
almost got caught again when he came 
home to butcher a hog for his family, 


LOONEY'S TAVERN AMPHITHEATRE 


A scene from “The Incident at Looney’s Tavern,” a play that 
recounts the story of the “Free State of Winston.” 


Robert’s Itawamba Home Guards 
company, which managed to avoid leav- | 
ing much of a paper trail in surviving 
records, apparently spent most of its time 
in Fayette, Marion, Walker, and Winston 
Counties in northwest Alabama, which 
lay halfway between Rebel-held Tusca- 
loosa and Yankee-occupied Huntsville. 
These counties included some of the 
most doggedly anti-Confederate resi- 
dents in the region. In Marion County, 
almost as many men joined the Union 
army or formed organized bands of 
“Tory” resisters as served in the Rebel 
ranks, while Winston County was the site 
of the celebrated (though much exagger- 
ated) “Free State of Winston,” which in- 
sisted that it refused to join the rest of 
Alabama in seceding from the Union. 
Apparently in late 1863, Roberts set up | 
his headquarters south of what is now 
Winfield, Alabama, in a log cabin turned 
jail known as Hartsook Prison, from 
which he exercised his own brand of jus- 
tice throughout his ill-defined domain.” 

Roberts’ guardsmen hanged John 
Kennedy at Barnsville for denouncing the 
draft. Joseph Palmer, whose “grandfather 
fought the British for the Stars and 
Stripes and he would not fight against it,” 
stabbed Secessionist Robert Whitely and 
fled, later returning as a recruiter for the 
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while draft evader Robert Brown died in 
a shoot-out with Roberts’ men after vis- 
iting a friend for dinner. Freeman Drake 
survived the same meal by smearing 
blood from a flesh wound across his face 
and playing dead. To infiltrate the outli- 
ers, a local man named Drury McMinn 
was dispatched, claiming to be a deserter 
wanting to join the Tories, but he acci- 
dentally admitted his intentions to 
Unionist Permlia Stout. Marion County 
tradition maintains that Tory leader John 
Stout hung him with a pumpkin vine: 
“his feet almost touched the ground as 
he hung there for several minutes before 
choking to death.” According to Confed- 
erate reports, McMinn and four others 
were “found dead tied up to trees, shot 
through the head.”?° 

The women and children left behind 
faced random assaults wher their hus- 
bands hid out in the woods. Sara Scott, 
whose husband was a lieutenant in the 
Ist Alabama, faced Stoke down by say- 
ing, “Steve told me you would come to 
burn our house, and he told me to tell 
you that he would take care of each of 
you when he returned. I am remember- 
ing all your names....” Often resistance 
had grimmer consequences, as when one 
woman resisted a Texan’s attempt to 
search her cabin and “dealt him a right- 


hander full in the face....” The officer 
returned “a blow in the pit of the stom- 
ach that laid her flat on the floor,” then 
dragged off everyone in the house as pris- 
oners.?” 

It is thus hardly surprising that Stoke 
Roberts and his home guards were re- 
membered quite differently in Alabama 
than Mississippi. Some local legends ter- 
minate Roberts’ career near the end of 
the war (despite the fact that he actually 
lived until 1924) with what must have 
seemed to be poetic justice: a band of 
Tories surprised him alone one night near 
Hartsook Prison, and drove an iron spike 
through his mouth, nailing his corpse to 
an old oak tree. “The Incident at Looney’s 
Tavern,” billed today as the “Alabama Of- 
ficial Outdoor Musical Drama,” and de- 
scribed by the Alabama Department of 
Archives & History as “a historically fac- 
tual musical drama,” is staged annually 
in Winston County, and recounts “the re- 
markable story of the ‘Free State of Win- 
ston, ... told delightfully in a produc- 
tion sparkling with music, dance and ‘hill 
country humor.” The villain of the piece 
is Stoke Roberts.” 

Another home guard figure, Albert 
Teague of western North Carolina, 
earned notoriety for a late-war incident 
known in folk tradition as “the Groom’s 
tune.” Teague, whose exploits in Hay- 
wood County apparently matched those 
of Roberts in terms of murder and may- 
hem, was still bent on enforcing the con- 
script law (or seeking personal revenge 
against area Unionists) as late as April 10, 
1865. That day, near Mount Sterling Gap, 
his guardsmen arrested Henry and 
George Grooms, as well as Mitchell 
Coldwell. Instead of hauling the three 
men to prison, oral tradition holds that 
Teague and his men marched them for 
about eight miles and then executed them 
in cold blood. George roundly cursed his 
murderers, who then forced Coldwell 
(who was retarded) to cover his face with 
his hat, so they would not have to see him 
smiling as they shot him. Henry, noted 
in the area as a champion fiddler, was re- 
quired to play for his executioners before 
they killed him, and he selected 
“Bonaparte’s Retreat,” a sad piece in a 
minor key, thereafter known in the 
Smokies as the “Groom’s Tune.” Eliza 
Groom, with help from several others, 
later brought an ox-driven sled to the site 
and removed the bodies for burial.?? 
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Not only did the music become lo- 
cally famous, but Teague had the misfor- 
tune to murder one of the ancestors of 
country singer Dolly Parton, whose 
“Dollywood” theme park displays what 
is purported to be the original fiddle from 
the story, passed down to her grandfa- 
ther, Jake Owens, from his great-grand- 
father, Solomon Grooms.” The incident 
has also been retold in an historical novel, 
Cold Mountain by Charles Frazier, which 
was published in 1997, climbed to num- 
ber one on the New York Times Bestseller 
list, and won the National Book Award. 
In Frazier’s book, Confederate home 
guards—as seen through the lens of 
Albert Teague—appear more like a vi- 
cious, homegrown Gestapo than minute 
men defending their homes or incompe- 
tent soldiers armed with umbrellas and 
broom sticks. 

Therein lies the difficulty with writ- 
ing the history of the Confederate home 
guards. Depending on the time, place, 
and situation, all three images contain 
elements of truth, and few attempts have 
been made to integrate the guardsmen’s 
story, with all of its challenging complex- 
ity, into the greater narrative of the war. 
This is doubly unfortunate because the 
Confederate home guards appear to be a 
natural junction where military and so- 
cial history meet, and that intersection— 
as William H. Freehling has persuasively 
argued—is essential to a complete under- 
standing of the American Civil War. 


STEVEN H. NEWTON is Professor of 
History at Delaware State University and 
the author of Lost for the Cause: The Con- 
federate Army in 1864. His latest book, 
McPherson’s Ridge, will be published by 
Combined Books this winter. 
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Civil War Society News 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


October 18-20 witnessed the first 
of a new-style Civil War Society Annual 
Conference. The theme was “Could the 
Confederacy Have Won?” Speakers in- 
cluded William Freehling, Richard 
McMurry, John Y. Simon, and John 
Clark. Each speaker took a different 
stance with respect to the theme, and 
each presentation was followed by a 
lively question and answer session. 
Among other arguments explored were 
the notions that: (1) at Fort Sumter the 
Confederacy began the wrong war at 
the wrong time and the wrong place 
(Simon); (2) despite the well-known 
victories of Robert E. Lee in Virginia, 
repeated Union victories in the West 
put the Confederacy on the road to de- 
struction from early 1862 (McMurry); 
(3) the Confederacy failed to manage 
its resources in an optimal manner 
(Clark); and (4) although the Confed- 
eracy could not guarantee victory 
through its own actions, it was perfectly 
possible for the Union to act in such a 
way as to lose the war (Freehling). Fill- 
ing in for the unavoidably absent Gary 
Gallagher, Society president Keith 
Poulter argued that although the out- 


CIVIL WAR SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP 


As explained in the last issue of North 
& South, all subscribers to the magazine 
are now automatically associate mem- 
bers of the Civil War Society, and those 
who pay the additional $10.00 a year are 
styled “executive members.” Details of 
the benefits available to each category of 
membership are listed on page 2 of this 
issue. Watch this column for additional 
benefits to come. Membership packets 
will be mailed in November to all who 
have recently joined, and will be mailed 
thereafter to new members as they join 
(we gained 1,200 new members in Oc- 
tober alone) and to existing members as 
they renew. Please note that the dis- 
counted book prices given on pages 54 
and 55 are available to allmembers, both 
executive and associate. The Chris Heisey 
calendar illustrated opposite is available 
to executive members. If you are an ex- 
isting associate member (subscriber) and 


come of the war was the result of many 
interacting factors, the key one was lead- 
ership, and that both in terms of political 
and military leaders (with the notable ex- 
ception of Lee), the Confederacy was badly 
outmatched. Needless to say, all these as- 
sertions were spiritedly challenged! A 
booklet containing the key speeches will 
be made available to members in the new 
year. 

At several points the conference broke 
up into four smaller discussion groups, 
giving the participants a chance to inter- 
act in an informal manner with each of 
the speakers, and this format was espe- 
cially popular. Sunday was partly taken up 
with a visit to the Museum and White 
House of the Confederacy. At the end of 
the event the consensus was that it had 
been an exceptionally stimulating week- 
end, and many participants expressed 
their intention of meeting again next year. 
We would welcome suggestions for next 
year’s theme, and also members’ “wish- 
lists” for future battlefield tours. We ex- 
pect to publish details of next year’s events 
in the next issue of North e& South, as well 
as in the first of the new-style Society 
newsletters to be mailed in December. 


want to receive the calendar (and other ex- 
ecutive benefits), you can do so simply be 
sending an additional $10.00 (if you have 
six Or more issues remaining on your sub- 


CIVIL WAR 2003 CALENDAR by America’s most 
published Civil War photographer Chris E. Heisey. 


MEMBERSHIP PACKAGES 
WILL BE MAILED IN NOVEMBER 
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140th ANTIETAM 
REENACTMENT 


The 140th anniversary reenactment 
of the Battle of Antietam was held Sep- 
tember 13-15. Around seven thousand 
reenactors took part, and the event was 
well attended. The Civil War Society/ 
North & South booth attracted many 
buffs, and the entire stock of back issues 
we took to the show was sold out by Sat- 
urday evening. Over 45,000 copies of 
North & South, Volume 5, #7 (the Mary- 
land Campaign special) were sold at the 
event, and a further seven thousand 
given to reenactors. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed by 
some reenactors at the logistical and or- 
ganizational problems that arose, and by 
Sunday their ranks were somewhat de- 
pleted (in one case a unit of thirty-six 
had dwindled to four). At least one let- 
ter on this subject—and hopefully a re- 
sponse from the organizers—will appear 
in next issue’s “Crossfire” column. 

+ + 


OUR THANKS TO CINDY SMITHSON 
of Catonsville, Maryland, who provided 
the following pictures and captions. 
Cindy and her husband had a great time 
at the 2002 reenactment. 


scription) or $5.00 (if you have less than 
six remaining). Call 800-546-6707 if you 
are uncertain as to the status of your 
subscription. 


Chris Heisey’s striking 
photographs of Civil War 
battlefields in all 
seasons “provide 
powerful and moving 
images to help us 
contemplate the 
meaning of that war.” 


—James McPherson, 
author of BATTLE CRY OF FREEDOM 


ation. They have a surgeon (the gent in the white 


Left: Bloody Lane Battle. The Union showing their might and orga 
apron) at the ready! This photograph was taken at about 4:30 p.m. on Saturday. 
Right: This photograph was taken from behind the Confederate artillery, not long after dawn broke. The cannons are 


being fired into the Cornfield. 


6:00 a.m., Saturday morning and the beginning of the Cornfield Battle. The Union cannons had fired first and the 
Confederates are seen here returning fire. Cindy took this photograph the moment the battery shouted “fire!” 
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CW SOCIETY BOOKSHELF 


The following books are available to both Executive and 
Associate Society members at discounted prices. 


James M. McPherson 


CROSSROADS of FREEDOM 


A group of musicians photographed early Saturday morning, 
shortly after the conclusion of the Cornfield battle. 


These are Confederate Soldiers returning to their camps after CROSSROADS OF FREEDOM: ANTIETAM 


the Cornfield Battle early that Saturday morning. It is about The Battle That Changed the Course of the Civil War 
8:30 a.m. in this picture. The crowds cheered for many of the By James M. McPherson 


returning troops. This event was very well attended. : st bse 
° F 3 = (Oxford University Press, 2002. Pp. 203.) 
Retail: $26.00, Civil War Society Member Price: $18.00. 


“The Battle of Antietam wielded enormous influence 
over the course of the Civil War. Although not a deci- 
sive tactical victory, it boosted the Union cause in pro- 
foundly important ways. James M. McPherson’s engag- 
ing and perceptive narrative places Antietam within the 
broader context of the war, assessing major command- 
ers, evaluating strategic decisions and movements, and 
explaining the battle’s background as well as its seismic 
political and diplomatic consequences. Anyone inter- 
ested in learning about Antietam should begin by read- 
ing this book.” 


—Gary W. Gallagher, 
author of THE CONFEDERATE WAR and 
LEE AND HIS ARMY IN CONFEDERATE HISTORY 


This picture was taken during the parade of Confederate sol- 
diers heading down to Bloody Lane. It shows the horses pull- 
ing light artillery down to the field, exactly as they would have 
140 years ago. 
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THIS BOOK IS A MUST FOR ALL REENEACTORS! 


A beautiful book, this is the definitive, authoritative, and 
CIVI L WAR comprehensive guide to the major battles, uniforms, flags, in- 
signia, major Union and Confederate units, and much more. 

Now, at the dawn of the 21st century, the fascinating hobby 
of conducting Civil War reenactments is more popular than 
ever, in both the North and South, as more and more Ameri- 
cans replay the events of long-ago battles in an effort to recap- 
ture the drama of the most horrific and heartbreaking war in 
United States history. 

The Civil War Reenactors’ Encyclopedia will serve as the 
indispensable bible to all who participate in reenactments of 
Civil War battles and units, whether they are loyal to the Lost 
Cause of the Confederacy or are rallying around the flag of the 
Union forever. This book contains all the information anyone 
will ever need to replicate exactly the uniforms, equipment, 
j insignia, and significant events of all the major campaigns of 
X A ( the Civil War. 


THE CIVIL WAR REENACTORS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA by William C. Davis (Globe Pequot Press, 2002. Pp. 256, multiple 


color illustrations, maps and battle histories. Retail $35.00, Civil War Society members $20.00. 


MORE CIVIL WAR BOOKS PLUS TITLES FROM THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR: 
BEYOND THEIR YEARS by Scotti Cohn. Retail $11.95; Society member price: $10.00. 
BRADY’S CIVIL WAR by Webb Garrison. Retail $19.95; Society member price: $15.00. 
IT HAPPENED IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR by Michael Bradley. Retail $9.95; Society 
member price $8.00. 
CIVIL WAR MEDICINE by C. Keith Wilbur MD. Retail $14.95; member $12.00. 
INSIDER’S GUIDE TO CIVIL WAR SITES IN THE EASTERN STATES by 
M. Gleason. Retail $16.95; member price $15.00, 
INSIDER’S GUIDE TO CIVIL WAR SITES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 
by J. McKay. Retail:$19.95; Society Member price $15.00. 
IT HAPPENED IN THE CIVIL WAR by Michael R. Bradley. Retail 
$9.95; member $8.00. 
REVOLUTIONARY MEDICINE by C. Keith Wilbur MD. Retail $14.95; 
member price $12.00. 
REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER 1775-1783 BY C. Keith Wilbur MD, Retail 
$14.95; member price $12.00. 


UNIFORMS OF THE CIVIL WAR by Robin Smith & Ron Field. Retail: 
$40.00; member price $30.00. 


Shipping/handling: add $3.00 for the first book, $1.00 per book thereafter. 


To order any of these books, or to find more information about other 
Society products write or call the address/number below. 


CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
These items available via personal 33756 BLACK MOUNTAIN ROAD 


check or money order (US funds only) 


or by credit card (VISA, MasterCard, TOLLHOUSE, CA 93667 Sa oe 


American Express or Discover). * : 
999) 855-8636 Wel 
co ms we a 
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James O’Neill’s glamorized sketch 
of the Battle of Honey Springs. 
Frank & Marie-T. Wood Print Collection. 
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On July 17, 1863, two forces, whose combined strength to- 
taled little more than six thousand, clashed along a timbered 
stream in the remote interior of the Indian Territory. Insig- 
nificant compared with the events of the previous two weeks— 
the surrender of Vicksburg and the three days of unprecedented 
bloodshed at Gettysburg—the Battle of Honey Springs is nev- 
ertheless notable, not for its scale or its strategic impact, but 
rather for the varied ethnicity of its participants. Black soldiers 
fought to affirm and preserve their freedom amid physical re- 
minders of what their failure would reinstate. Indian troops, 
allied with both the Union and Confederate governments, 
locked in combat with members of their own tribes. White men 
from frontier states and territories also joined the fray, fighting 
a “sideshow” war distinguished by insufficient supplies and an 
abundance of national apathy. Moreover 
it was a battle incited, perhaps unlike any 
other during the war, bya desire for po- 
litical advancement rather than by mili- | 
tary necessity. 

The conflict in the Indian Territory 
was an exercise in frugality. Lacking any 
assets perceived to be beneficial to the 
conduct of the war, the territory’s sole 
value was as a staging area for Union op- 
erations against Arkansas and Texas or | 
Confederate expeditions into Kansas and 
Missouri. The men, weapons, and mate- 
rial required for an active military cam- 
paign were all in short supply. Tasked "9 
with conducting operations in this terri- 
tory, Union and Confederate command- 
ers found it necessary to be content with 
holding key points (most often pre-war 
military posts) along vital supply and 
communication routes. With forces 
barely adequate for their defense, let 
alone for conducting offensive actions, 
these commanders sought to build armies from a local popula- 
tion yet untapped by their respective central governments. 

At the start of the Civil War the Confederate government 
moved rapidly to gain the allegiance of the so-called “Five Civi- 
lized Tribes.” Driven from their eastern lands and resettled in 
the Indian Territory by the federal government, the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles were in many 
respects independent nations. Southern authorities, with the 
help of Indian Commissioner Albert Pike, speedily concluded 
alliances with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, citing the 
withdrawal of federal garrisons and the initial run of southern 
victories as evidence that the tribes would be better served by 
an alliance with the Confederacy. Pike, who would soon be- 
come a Confederate brigadier general, was less successful in 
uniting the Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles to his cause. Al- 
though some Confederate regiments were raised from these 
tribes, they were divided into factions, some of which gave their 
allegiance to the Union.! 

On the opening of hostilities, United States troops in the 
Indian Territory were withdrawn, leaving pro-Union Indians 
to fend for themselves. While federal forces endeavored to or- 
ganize in Kansas, Confederate military authorities wasted little 
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time in forming their new Indian allies into fighting regiments. 
By the end of 1861 their aggressive recruiting had driven most 
of the pro-Union Indians out of the territory. Thousands of 
Indians who opposed the Confederate government were forced 
to flee to southern Kansas, where they spent the winter in squalid 
refugee camps under the relatively weak protective umbrella 
proffered by the understrength federal garrison at Fort Scott. 

After participating in the battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, on 
March 7-8, 1862, Brigadier General Albert Pike committed his 
Indian forces to the strategic defensive in the Indian Territory. 
Lacking supplies, weapons, and ammunition he fell back to the 
Choctaw Nation, located in the southern part of the territory, 
leaving only a small portion of his command to watch for signs 
of a Union offensive. 


Major General James G. Blunt, seated center, and his staff. The tall bearded officer standing behind 
and to the left of Blunt is his chief-of-staff, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Moonlight. 


In June 1862 Brigadier General James G. Blunt, commander 
of the Department of Kansas, ordered an offensive to regain 
the Indian Territory and return the refugee Indians to their 
lands. Part of the invasion force consisted of two newly formed 
Indian regiments, the 1st and 2nd Indian Home Guards, whose 
rank and file were anxious to return with their families to their 
abandoned homes, and to exact revenge upon their rebel broth- 
ers. With a force of nearly six thousand men, Colonel William 
Weer marched into the Indian Territory, and on July 10 cap- 
tured Tahlequah, the capital of the Cherokee Nation. Soon, 
however, both Weer and his command began to crumble. The 
men feared their advanced position was vulnerable: their slen- 
der line of supply and communication in daily danger of being 
cut. Weer himself, with a reputation for heavy drinking, did 
little to allay their fears. Convinced that he had trapped them 
deep in enemy territory without adequate supplies, his officers 
accused their commander of “gross incompetency, drunken- 
ness, insanity, and of exposing the army to destruction.”? Colo- 
nel Frederick Salomon, an ambitious subordinate, placed Weer 
under arrest and promptly marched most of the garrison back 
to Kansas, leaving behind only the Union Indian regiments and 
a section of artillery. Soon these also fled, followed by the Union 
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Indian refugees, who once again were forced to seek shelter in 
the north. 

When a superior ordered Pike to march his Indian forces 
north in the late summer of 1862 to participate in offensive 
operations in Missouri, Pike refused and submitted his resig- 
nation. Pike’s replacement was Colonel Douglas H. Cooper. The 
forty-seven-year-old Cooper had served in the Mexican War 
under Jefferson Davis, a personal connection that had aided 
his appointment in 1853 as the United States Indian agent to 
the Choctaw Tribe. At the beginning of this war he had raised 
and trained the Ist Regiment of Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Mounted Rifles, commanding them in several skirmishes. With 
Pike’s departure Cooper took command of all Confederate In- 
dian troops in the region and moved his men north into south- 
west Missouri.” 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Indian Commissioner Albert Pike Brigadier General John M. Schofield 


Cooper and the remainder of his native force performed 
well at the Battle of Newtonia, Missouri, on September 30, 1862, 
but were forced to flee along with the rest of the Confederate 
force when Blunt and Brigadier General John M. Schofield’s 
commands converged on the area. Moving south, Cooper’s com- 
mand fortified the position at Old Fort Wayne, Indian Terri- 
tory. But on October 22 Blunt attacked Cooper, capturing all 
of his artillery and forcing him to retreat south of the Arkansas 
River. Although Blunt’s command returned to Arkansas, the 
Union Indian regiments (now numbering three) under Colo- 
nel William A. Phillips briefly advanced into the Indian Terri- 
tory again, burning Fort Davis on the south bank of the Arkan- 
sas River, before returning north. 

In January 1863 Confederate Brigadier General William 
Steele was appointed to command the southern forces in the 
Indian Territory. Steele lacked the amicable relationship Coo- 
per had enjoyed with his native troops; indeed Steele’s only prior 
involvement with Indians had been as enemies in Florida and 
Texas during his prewar military service. Perhaps for this rea- 
son he chose to make his headquarters at Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
which for all practical purposes left Cooper the de facto com- 
mander in the Indian Territory. Cooper and his officers spent 
the rest of the winter attempting to reorganize and supply their 
forces south of the Arkansas River. 

In the spring of 1863 Blunt ordered Phillips and his In- 
dian Brigade back into the Indian Territory. With a force of 
approximately three thousand men and a large contingent of 
Indian refugees, Phillips moved south. Cautioned by Blunt to 
remain north of the Arkansas River, Colonel Phillips halted his 
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expedition on April 11 after capturing Fort Gibson, reporting 
to Blunt that he had “swept this side of the Arkansas River clean” 
of all opposition. Steele and Cooper responded to this latest 
invasion by massing their troops on the south side of the Ar- 
kansas. Blunt, content that Phillips’ command was secure for 
the present, now turned his attention to combating a maelstrom 
of political intrigue that threatened not only his position but 
that of his mentor, Kansas senator James H. Lane.* 

By July 1863 Senator Lane and Blunt were in dire need of a 
military victory. Once the most powerful men in Kansas, the 
senator and the general suddenly found their political machine 
undermined. For two years they had, been responsible for con- 
ducting all matters, both political and military, in Kansas and 
the Indian Territory. Battered politically by the governor of Kan- 
sas, Thomas Carney, Lane’s power was further diminished when 
his associate and disciple Blunt 
was removed as commander of 
the District of Kansas. From his 
headquarters at Fort Leaven- 
worth Blunt had maintained 
control over a lucrative military 
patronage system, an arrange- 
ment that helped significantly 
in facilitating Lane’s dominant 
role within the state. However, 
in June 1863 General Schofield, 
the commander of the Depart- 
ment of Missouri, divided the 
District of Kansas in half. Briga- 
dier General Thomas Ewing 
took command of the new District of the Border, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Missouri, while Blunt was given com- 
mand of the new District of the Frontier, and transferred to his 
new center of operations at Fort Scott, Kansas. Carney, Ewing, 
and Schofield had all conspired in Blunt’s removal from com- 
mand, and it was only Lane’s political influence that saved Blunt 
from complete dismissal from the army. 

Blunt and Carney despised one another, but probably no 
two individuals in the Trans-Mississippi Theater had a greater 
loathing for each other than Schofield and Blunt. Schofield, a 
West Point graduate, was convinced that Blunt had committed 
“the most stupid blunders” at the Battle of Prairie Grove, Ar- 
kansas, the previous December. Only through dumb luck had 
the amateurish Blunt won that fight, and given another oppor- 
tunity, Schofield was convinced Blunt would fail. Conversely, 
Blunt, a frontier doctor with no previous military experience, 
had nothing but contempt for Schofield, who despite having 
ample men and material had yet to achieve what Blunt regarded 
as a significant victory. Blunt further expressed his scorn for 
his superior by referring to Schofield and his headquarters as 
the “hind quarters” of the department.’ 

Blunt was well aware that Schofield’s true intention was to 
remove him entirely from command. Only recently promoted 
to major general, Blunt noted sardonically that his forces were 
“reduced in proportion as my rank was increased.” With his 
arrival at Fort Scott, Blunt set about organizing his small com- 
mand, while Senator Lane returned to Washington to lobby for 
Blunt’s retention and the restoration of a more politically fa- 
vorable district organization. 


Brigadier General William Steele 
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Concerned that their sun was setting, Lane wrote an ur- 


gent, private communication to his former personal secretary 


and Blunt associate Captain Sidney Clarke. “Let Blunt know 
that I am watching everything but that I deem a victory as in- 
dispensable to enable us to succeed,” Lane informed Clarke. “If 
I were him, I would not lose a moment in getting to the head of 
his forces & whipping somebody.”” Indeed, Blunt had already 
come to the same conclusion. On the night of July 5 he had 
hurriedly left his headquarters at Fort Scott with a small force 
bound for Fort Gibson, Indian Territory. Blunt claimed to have 
learned from an unofficial source that the post was in immi- 
nent danger of being captured. Blunt’s chief-of-staff, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Thomas Moonlight, was more succinct, recalling, 
“every man well knew that nothing but the prospect of a fight 
could have induced the Gen[era]] to visit Fort Gibson.”® Char- 
acteristically, Blunt gambled, leaving only token forces scattered 
around southeast Kansas to counter guerilla depredations, and 
took the bulk of his forces south. Accompanying his army was 
James O'Neill, a freelance artist and correspondent currently 
employed by Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, whose pres- 
ence would help insure the widest public exposure for the up- 
coming campaign. 
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Senator James H. Lane (left) and Colonel William A. Phillips, commander of the Union Indian Brigade. 


Blunt arrived at Fort Gibson on July 11. It had been a gru- 
eling trip, the command having covered nearly one hundred 
and seventy-five miles, in spite of the heat and dust of summer, 
in just five days. The general recalled that the journey was ac- 
complished “without any transportation and only the baggage 
we could carry on our backs and on our horses.”® Blunt brought 
with him a squadron of the 6th Kansas Cavalry, a squadron of 
the 3rd Wisconsin Cavalry, two sections of the 2nd Kansas Bat- 
tery, and two additional mountain howitzers. Blunt’s arrival was 
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welcomed by Colonel Phillips, his Indian Brigade, and the 
myriad of attached refugees, who had been worried by the in- 
creasing reports of Confederate activity to their south. “[Our] 
presence was very gratifying to the troops and people after nearly 
three months of strenuous effort to hold the position,” recalled 
a trooper of the 6th Kansas.!° 

Ata grand reception held for Blunt that night the Kansas 


| general told his assembled troops of the recent Union victories 


at Gettysburg and Vicksburg, and announced he would soon 
start offensive operations against Confederate forces south of 
the Arkansas River. Blunt’s most pressing problem was how to 
get his men across the Arkansas River without alerting Cooper, 
whose advanced outposts guarded all known fords within forty 
miles. In any case, recent heavy rains had caused the river to 
rise, making fording operations impossible. Blunt immedeately 
ordered the construction of flat boats in which he could ferry 
his men and arms across the river.!! 

The Union forces were organized into two brigades: the 
First commanded by Colonel William R. Judson of the 6th Kan- 
sas Cavalry, the Second by Colonel Phillips. Judson’s force in- 
cluded the 2nd Indian Home Guards Regiment, commanded 


| by Lieutenant Colonel Fred W. Schaurte, a battalion of the 6th 


Kansas Cavalry led by Lieutenant Colonel 
William T. Campbell, and a battalion of 
the 3rd Wisconsin Cavalry, commanded by 
Captain Edward A. Stevens. Two moun- 
tain howitzers were attached to each of the 
cavalry battalions. The four guns of the 
2nd Kansas Battery, commanded by Cap- 
tain Edward A. Smith, provided further ar- 
tillery support.'* The most powerful ele- 
ment in Judson’s brigade, however, was the 
Ist Kansas Colored Infantry, ably led by 
Colonel James M. Williams. 

The Ist Kansas Colored was the first 
black unit to see combat in the Civil War, 
a portion of the regiment defeating a su- 
perior force of Confederate guerillas in 
battle at Island Mound, Missouri, on Oc- 
tober 28, 1862. Indeed, so eager was their 
champion Senator Lane to insure their 
organization that they had been armed 
and in the field months before the federal 
government officially authorized the re- 
cruitment of black regiments. Many of the 
men recruited were former slaves who had 
escaped from captivity in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, and the Indian Territory, and this back- 
ground would be of great assistance in the 
campaign. One of Blunt’s officers believed 
it “the most valuable regiment in the service, for there was no 
place in the Indian Territory, or Arkansas, but we had men who 
knew every highway, byway and hiding place, and also all the 
men whether rebels or union men.”!? The regiment had per- 
formed magnificently in a skirmish against a small Confeder- 
ate force at Cabin Creek, Indian Territory, earlier in the month. 
Having just completed its organization, it was the largest regi- 
ment in the Union command, and its members were eager to 
close with the enemy again. 
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The Second Brigade, under Phillips, contained Lieutenant 
Colonel Theodore Dodd’s battalion of the 2nd Colorado In- 
fantry, the Ist Indian Home Guards Regiment under Colonel 
Stephen H. Wattles, and four guns of the 3rd Kansas Battery 
led by Captain Henry Hopkins."* 

On July 15 Blunt learned through his network of scouts 
and spies that Confederate Brigadier General William L. Cabell, 
with a force estimated at three thousand men, was moving to 
link up with Cooper at Honey Springs. Cooper had chosen that 
place as his base of operation in part because of the drinking 
water the springs could offer his men and stock. Located on the 
Texas Road, the springs had been utilized as a stagecoach stop 
prior to the war, and now Cooper had appropriated the scat- 
tered log and frame buildings for hospital, commissary, and 
quartermaster facilities. Blunt decided to move against Cooper 
immediately, before Cabell’s brigade could and reinforce the 
Confederate defenders. 

Although plagued with a “burning fever,” Blunt rose from 
his bed shortly after midnight on the morning of July 16. His 
description of reoccurring chills and fever suggests he was suf- 
fering from malaria. Accompanied by three members of his staff, 
Blunt led four companies of the 6th Kansas Cavalry and four 
pieces of artillery northwest of Fort Gibson, crossing the Grand 
and Verdigris Rivers along the way. Riding up the north side of 
the Arkansas River, about thirteen miles from Fort Gibson, Blunt 
arrived around daylight at a well-defended ford near the Creek 
Indian agency. The one hundred Confederates guarding the 
crossing took flight as soon as Blunt brought up his artillery. 
The small Union force then forded the river with some diffi- 
culty, as recent rains had greatly increased both its depth and 
current. Blunt moved rapidly down the south bank of the Ar- 
kansas, back toward Fort Gibson, eager to capture the enemy 
forces guarding the ford opposite that post. Unfortunately for 
the Union men, the Confederate pickets had already been 
warned of Blunt’s approach and beat a hasty retreat south, her- 
alding the Federal advance. Using the flat boats he had previ- 
ously ordered constructed Blunt began the lengthy process of 
ferrying the remainder of his command across the Arkansas. 
By 10:00 p.m. the following evening the bulk of his force, total- 
ing some three thousand men, was across the river and moving 
south on the Texas Road. Blunt left only a token garrison to 
hold the fort. 

The Union force pushed south toward Honey Springs, stop- 
ping finally in the early hours of July 17. It was in Blunt’s words 
a “long and weary night’s march,”!® perhaps more so for him- 
self than for his men. Despite his illness he had been in the 
saddle for over twenty-four hours. He allowed his force to rest 
for four hours before ordering the column to continue the 
march. Around 4:00 a.m. the Federals filed out of their tempo- 
rary bivouac, in a driving rainstorm which lasted for several 
hours.!” 

Leading the Union advanced guard, Captain William Gor- 
don, Company F, 6th Kansas Cavalry, encountered a sizable 
Confederate force about five miles north of Honey Springs. He 
had stumbled into the combined force of the Ist Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Regiment supported by Gillette’s squadron of Texas 
cavalry, all under the command of Colonel Tandy Walker. Sent 
out by Cooper to provide early warning of the Federals’ ap- 
proach, Walker’s command opened fire on Gordon’s surprised 


Kansans. Gordon had barely time to form his company into 
line before Walker’s Indians and Texans charged, driving the 
Union vanguard back toward Blunt's advancing columns. From 
their position in the rear, Blunt and his staff heard the crash of 
gunfire and realized their foe had been alertd. Blunt responded 
to this ambush by reinforcing Gordon with the remaining com- 
panies of 6th Kansas Cavalry, who soon stopped the Confeder- 
ate probe and forced Walker’s command to fall back toward 
Honey Springs. In this opening skirmish Walker had been dis- 
concerted to find the rain had dampened the powder in his 
men’s cartridges, and many of the Confederate weapons had 
failed to fire.'* 

Colonel Cooper, the Confederate commander, was not 
taken by surprise by the Union advance, for rumors of the pre- 
paratory activity at Fort Gibson had reached him days before. 
Three days before he had issued General Order Number Twenty- 


HONEY SPRINGS ORDER-OF-BATTLE 


CONFEDERATE FORCES 


(approximately 3,000 to 3,500 men and 4 guns)* 
BRIGADIER GENERAL DOUGLAS H. COOPER 


1sT CHEROKEE MOUNTED 


§ VOLUNTEER REGIMENT 
Colonel Stand Watie (Not Present) 
we 2ND CHEROKEE 
MOUNTEDRIFLES 


Colonel William P. Adair 
we 1ST CHOCTAW AND 
CHICKASAW REGIMENT 


Colonel Tandy Walker 
wee 1ST REGIMENT CREEK 
MOUNTED RIFLES 


Colonel Daniel N. Mcintosh 


A 
a 


Ea 


GILLETTE’S SQUADRON OF TEXAS CAVALRY 


: Captain L.E. Gillette 
ee SCANLAND’S SQUADRON OF TEXAS CAVALRY 
Captain John Scanland 


LEE’S LIGHT BATTERY OF TEXAS ARTILLERY 
Captain Roswell W. Lee 


MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERACY 


Douglas Hancock Cooper 


2ND REGIMENT CREEK MOUNTED VOLUNTEERS 
Colonel Chilly Mcintosh 


5TH REGIMENT OF TEXAS PARTISAN RANGERS 
Colonel L.M. Martin 


20TH TEXAS CAVALRY REGIMENT (DISMOUNTED) 
Colonel Thomas Coke Bass 


29TH TEXAS CAVALRY REGIMENT 
Colonel Charles Demorse 


*Confederate numbers at Honey Springs are almost impossible to 
calculate. Blunt’s claim of six thousand appears extremely inflated. It 
is highly unlikely that any of the Confederate regiments contained 
more than four hundred men. 


Bg = cavalry; BB = artillery; |l1 = regiment; |! = squadron; | = battery 
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HONEY SPRINGS ORDER-OF-BATTLE 


ARMY OF THE FRONTIER 


(approximately 3,000 men and 12 guns) 


MAJOR GENERAL JAMES G. BLUNT 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL THOMAS MOONLIGHT, CHIEF-OF-STAFF 


KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, TOPEKA 
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James G. Blunt 


Thomas Moonlight 


do FIRST BRIGADE 


Colonel William R. Judson 


tlio 1ST KANSAS VOLUNTEER INFANTRY (Colored) 
Colonel James M. Williams 


rie 2ND INDIAN HOME GUARDS REGIMENT (Dismounted) 
Lieutenant Colonel Frederick W. Schaurte 


(Four Companies and Two Mountain Howitzers) 


3RD WISCONSIN VOLUNTEER CAVALRY REGIMENT 
Captain Edward A, Stevens 


iE 2ND KANSAS BATTERY (Also Known As Blair’s or 
Smith’s Battery) (Four Guns) Captain Edward A. Smith 


wir SECOND BRIGADE 


Colonel William A. Phillips 


S< 2ND COLORADO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY REGIMENT 
(Five Companies) Lieutenant Colonel Theodore H. Dodd 


we 1ST INDIAN HOME GUARDS REGIMENT (Dismounted) 
Colonel Stephen H. Wattles 


6TH KANSAS VOLUNTEER CAVALRY REGIMENT 
(Four Companies And Two Mountain Howitzers)* 
Lieutenant Colonel William T. Campbell 


wee 3RD KANSAS BATTERY (Also Known As Hopkins’ 
Kansas Battery) (Four Guns) Captain Henry Hopkins 


UNASSIGNED 
see 3RD INDIAN HOME GUARDS REGIMENT 
Lieutenant Colonel Louis Downing 


*The Sixth Kansas Cavalry was originally assigned to the First 
Brigade, but as Blunt’s command went into battle, they were 
reassigned to the Second Brigade. 


BS = infantry; = Cavalry; (ais = artillery; X = brigade; 


Ill = regiment; Il = squadron; | = battery. 
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five, outlining his response should the Union garrison at Fort 
Gibson advance. His command was to defend a line along Elk 
Creek, three miles north of the Honey Springs depot. The Ist 
and 2nd Cherokee Regiments would defend the right flank, the 
Ist and 2nd Creek Regiments the left, the 20th Texas Cavalry 
Regiment (dismounted), the 29th Texas Cavalry, and the 5th 
Texas Partisan Rangers, along with Lee’s light battery, the cen- 
ter. Scanland’s and Gillette’s cavalry squadrons, along with the 
Ist Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment, would constitute the 
reserve. Once in position, Cooper’s line would extend a little 
over a mile, forming a slight semicircle. The terrain, slightly un- 
dulating and covered with trees and brush, would provide al- 
most complete cover and concealment for the Confederate 
forces. Cooper was convinced that if the Federals advanced south 
of the river it would not be in force, as the garrison at Fort 
Gibson was relatively small. Asa result his battle plan resembled 
more an ambush than an arrangement for a pitched battle.'? 

Sending out one company to scout ahead, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Campbell, commanding the 6th Kansas Cavalry, soon lo- 
cated Cooper’s main force, deployed as planned before Elk 
Creek. Campbell found the enemy “strongly posted in the 
woods, their line extending on the right and left of the [Texas] 
road.” Acting as skirmishers, Campbell’s company fired into the 
brush, where the enemy remained hidden. Blunt, who was with 
the advance, claimed he had “watched [the Confederates] take 
their position and knew the ‘game’ was there...they thought 
they had a very ‘soft snap’ when they saw us approaching, and 
intended to ‘gobble’ us up certain.” Puzzled by the lack of re- 
turn fire, Chief-of-Staff Moonlight believed “the enemy never 
for a moment supposed that we were anything more than the 
cavalry and artillery force which had driven him from his en- 
trenchments on the river the day before.” Moonlight believed 
that Cooper “had so arranged his plan of battle...as to com- 
pletely swallow us up as we advanced into the timber?” 

With this possibility in mind, Blunt ordered his command 
to halt, their location screened from Confederate view by a small 
rise of ground. While he and his staff conferred, Blunt urged 
his men to use the time to rest and eat a hasty breakfast while 
the rear guard closed up. The men found that in their haste to 
leave Fort Gibson and travel swiftly most of their rations had 
been left behind, leaving little more than a few hardtack crack- 
ers for each man. As the rain slackened and then stopped the 
men ate their meager ration and refilled their canteens with 
rainwater that had collected in small pools along the road dur- 
ing the night.! 

Soon after giving the order to rest, Blunt, whom Moon- 
light noted “was laboring under a severe fever, scarcely able to 
hold his head up,” collapsed. The heavy exertion of the past few 
days, coupled with the foul weather and his illness, had exacted 
a toll from the Union commander. While Blunt rested in a fence 
corner, Moonlight ascended to the roof of a nearby farm house 
and hidden from rebel view by the chimney, reconnoitered the 
enemy position through his spyglass. He observed that the ter- 
rain could shield the Union advance to within a hundred yards 
of the enemy position. 

Conferring again, Blunt and Moonlight speedily formu- 
lated a plan to bring the entire command forward in columns 
and when within a few hundred yards of the enemy, deploy them 
rapidly into line of battle. If performed with stealth, only then 
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1 Battalion, 3rd Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry Regiment 
2 2nd Indian Home Guards Regiment 

3 Ist Kansas Volunteer Infantry Regiment (Colored) 

4 Battalion, 2nd Colorado Volunteer Infantry 

5 Ist Indian Home Guards Regiment 

6 Battalion, 6th Kansas Volunteer Cavalry 

7 3rd Indian Home Guards Regiment (location unknown) 
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would Cooper realize the true size of 
Blunt’s command. Blunt mounted his 
horse and rode off to coordinate the as- 
sault with his brigade commanders.” 

Shortly after 9:00 a.m. the last of the 
rear guard arrived, and the Union sol- 
diers were roused from their brief rest. 
Colonel Judson formed his brigade to the 
right of the Texas Road, while Colonel 
Phillips assembled his brigade to the left. 
Riding to the front of the Ist Kansas Col- 
ored, Colonel Williams ordered his men 
to come to attention as he began to ad- 
dress the regiment. “This is the day we 
have been patiently waiting for,” Williams 
informed them, “the enemy at Cabin 
Creek did not wait to give you an oppor- 
tunity of showing them what men can 
do fighting for their natural rights and 
for their recently acquired freedom and 
the freedom of their children and their 
children’s children.” He further stated that he took great pride 
in their soldierly appearance, and that the months they had 
endured in drill and tactical instructions had served them well, 
for they were in excellent condition to give battle. He contin- 
ued: 

We are going to engage the enemy in a few moments 

and I am going to lead you. We are engaged in a holy 

war; in the history of the world, soldiers never fought 

for a holier cause than the cause for which the Union 

soldiers are fighting, the preservation of the Union and 

the equal rights and freedom of all men. You know 

what the soldiers of the Southern armies are fighting 

for; you know that they are fighting for the continued 

existence and extension of slavery on this continent, 

and if they are successful, to take you and your wives 

and children back into slavery. 


Williams knew that the Confederates were boasting they 
would give no quarter to colored troops or their officers, prom- 
ising either to kill them outright or return the men to bond- 
age. Just two months before, a party of the 1st had been at- 
tacked by guerillas while foraging in the town of Sherwood, 
Missouri; the entire detachment of sixteen men had been cap- 
tured and murdered. Alluding to the Sherwood Massacre, Wil- 
liams urged his men: 

Show the enemy this day that you are not asking for 

quarter, and that you know how and are eager to fight 

for your freedom and finally, keep cool and do not fire 
until you receive the order, and then aim deliberately 
below the waist belt. The people of the whole country 
will read the reports of your conduct in this engage- 
ment; let it be that of brave, disciplined men.” 


The massed columns of infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
moved forward, deploying swiftly as planned just before the 
Confederate positions. “In less than five minutes,” Blunt recalled, 
“my whole force was in line of battle, covering the enemy’s en- 
tire front.” Phillips deployed his brigade to the immediate left 
of the Texas Road. The five companies of the 2nd Colorado 
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Colonel William R. Judson (left) of the 6th Kansas Cavalry and Captain Henry Hopkins, 
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commander, 3rd Kansas Battery (postwar photo). 


Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Theodore H. 
Dodd, formed adjacent to the road. The four guns of Captain 
Henry Hopkins’ 3rd Kansas Battery deployed directly in front 
of the Coloradans. To their left was the 1st Indian Home Guards, 
commanded by Colonel Steven H. Wattles, and to his left were 
four companies of the 6th Kansas Cavalry, led by Lieutenant 
Colonel William T. Campbell. Two twelve-pound mountain 
howitzers supporting the 6th Kansas further strengthened the 
line.*4 

To the right of the Texas Road stood Judson’s brigade, the 
Ist Kansas Colored linking with the 2nd Colorado. The 2nd 
Indian Home Guards, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Schaurte, extended the line while four companies of the 3rd 
Wisconsin Cavalry, with their two mountain howitzers, were 
positioned on the extreme right. 

Despite Moonlight’s assessment of the terrain, most of the 
Union maneuvers were quite visible from the enemy position. 
It is not known whether the swift and disciplined deployment 
of the attackers unsettled the rebel ranks, but Private R. 
McDermott of the 20th Texas Cavalry recalled after the battle 
that the enemy were certainly “better drilled and better armed” 
than his fellow soldiers had been.*° 

As the wings extended Blunt threw out skirmishers, and 
Colonel Phillips ordered Captain Hopkins’ battery to open fire. 
Almost immediately Captain Roswell W. Lee’s cleverly hidden 
Texas Light Battery responded with shot, shell, and canister, 
directing their fire on the Federal battery in their front. Six men 
and four horses in Hopkins’ battery were quickly shot down; 
Private Joel Booth was killed instantly, and Sergeant Daniel Sayre 
mortally wounded when a shell fragment tore off his left leg 
above the knee.”° 

On the extreme left of the Union line Lieutenant Colonel 
Campbell dismounted three of his companies and sent them 
into the timber to his front, where brisk skirmishing developed 
between the men of his 6th Kansas and the Ist and 2nd Chero- 
kee Mounted Rifle Regiments. Concerned that Union forces 
might turn his right, Cooper ordered half of Colonel Thomas 
Bass’ 20th Texas Cavalry, and a portion of the Ist Choctaw and 
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Lieutenant Colonel Clement N. Vann (left) and Captain Samuel H. Gunter, 


both of the Ist Cherokee Mounted Rifles. 


Battle flag of the Ist Cherokee Mounted Rifles. Courtesy General Sweeny’s Museum of Civl War History. 


Chickasaw to reinforce that flank. To insure his order was ful- 
filled Cooper personally led a small contingent of the 2nd 
Cherokee into position. Riding back toward the center Cooper 
was able to see for the first time the entire Union line and was 
surprised to find “their force larger than reported... and larger 
than I supposed they would bring from Gibson.” Concerned 
that his two Creek regiments were posted too far to the left, 
Cooper ordered them to move closer to the two Texas regiments. 
Intent on bringing most of his Choctaw and Chickasaw men to 
the support of Bass’ depleted command, Cooper was shocked 
to find the entire regiment missing. Their commander, Colo- 
nel Tandy Walker, had moved his whole force several miles away 
from the rapidly escalating battle! Sending out couriers to find 
Walker, Cooper returned to his increasingly threatened line 
along Elk Creek. 

In spite of the intense counter-battery fire Captain Hopkins 
continued to shell the woods to his front. He soon located one 


of the Confederate pieces in a clear- 
ing, and directed two guns to fire on 
it. He observed, “By the explosion of 
one of our shells, the cannoneers be- 
longing to that piece and all their 
horses were killed and wounded.” As 
the artillery bombardment opened, 
Smith’s battery had been ordered out 
of reserve by Blunt. “I came forward 
at a trot,” recalled Smith, “and went 
into battery facing the rebel guns on 
my left. A single shot from one of their 
rifled guns flew over my head as I went 
into position. I opened with spheri- 
cal-case shot, shell, and solid shot on 
the rebel batteries, which were soon si- 
lenced.” Captain Ethan Earle, com- 
manding Company F, Ist Kansas Col- 
ored, watched from behind Smith's 
battery and later commented that “the 
artillery did some splendid sharp 
shooting.” When one of Smith’s gun- 
ners spotted a Confederate officer on 
horseback, the captain gave him per- 
mission to fire at him. Earle recalled, 
“When the officer’s horse stood still 
fronting our line, he gave him a shot, 
the ball entered the horse’s breast, went 
the entire length of his body, [and] 
passed out directly under his tail.””” 

Blunt now ordered Smith to lim- 
ber up his two twelve-pound Napo- 
leons and move them to the left, one 
hundred yards in front of the 2nd 
Colorado. This rapid move placed 
Smith about three hundred yards from 
the Confederate battle line. Smith 
noted, “I fired 3 or 4 rounds of canis- 
ter and 10 or 12 of shell at the rebel 
position on the hill, when we could see 
them retreating in the direction of a 
small corn-field in my immediate 
front.” Private McDermott recollected that the Federal cannon 
“filled the air with booms and grape,” as the projectiles tore 
through the brush and trees surrounding the southern defend- 
ers. Cooper, returning from his vain search for Colonel Walker's 
regiment, noticed that his “men, in small parties [were] giving 
way” under the rain of fire. The barrage soon ended, though, as 
the Federal battery was ordered to cease firing. The Union in- 
fantry assault was about to begin.”* 

As soon as Blunt ordered Smith’s battery to deploy to the 
left, he rode to the front of the Ist Kansas Colored. Finding 
Colonel Williams, Blunt told him “I wish you to move your 
regiment to the front and support this battery,” indicating 
Smith’s guns as they thundered past at a gallop. “I wish you to 
keep an eye to those guns of the enemy,” he continued, “and 
take them at the point of the bayonet, if the opportunity of- 
fers.” Turning to his men Williams told them that there was 
work to do and gave the order to “fix bayonet.” 
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Left to right: Colonel Louis Downing, a mixed-blood Cherokee of Pike’s Indian Brigade, who eventually changed his allegiance to the Union; 
Lieutenant Colonel Perry Brewer of the 2nd Cherokee Mounted Rifles; and Colonel James M. Williams, commander of the Ist Kansas Colored Infantry. 


As the Ist Kansas Colored advanced their movement was 
mirrored by that of the 2nd Colorado Infantry and the Ist In- 
dian Home Guards, which advanced “under a destructive fire” 
to link up with the right of the 6th Kansas Cavalry. As the 2nd 
Colorado moved toward the timber, recalled Captain George 
West of Company H, the Confederate artillery poured “deadly 
missiles into our ranks.” Private McDermott saw them coming, 
declaring, “We lay down and they marched on firing as they 
came and killed our men before they came in range of our guns.” 
While most of the Federals were armed with rifles of the latest 
pattern, the Confederate force boasted only a few hundred mili- 
tary rifles, either British Enfields brought through the block- 
ade or Tyler rifles manufactured in Texas. Most of Cooper’s 
command were armed with smoothbore muskets, common 
hunting rifles, and shotguns. The mixture not only confounded 
the supply and distribution of ammunition but greatly limited 
the range and accuracy of the Confederate fire.*° 

To the right of the Ist Kansas Colored advanced the 2nd 
Indian Home Guards, moving in skirmish formation toward 
the wood line. The bulk of the 3rd Wisconsin Cavalry, posted 
on the far right, also started for the timber, while a smaller force 
moved farther west in an attempt to flank the Confederates. 
Their mountain howitzers provided covering fire, holding in 
place a rebel force taking cover behind a rail fence along the 
edge of a cornfield. 

Unlike the 2nd Colorado, which kept up a steady fire as 
they advanced, the Ist Kansas Colored withheld their fire as 
they steadily tramped forward. “I moved my regiment at shoul- 
der arms, loaded and bayonets fixed to within 40 paces of the 
rebel line, without firing a shot,” Williams reported. “We halted 
on the right of the Second Colorado,” recalled Lieutenant Colo- 
nel John Bowles. “Colonel Williams then gave the command, 
‘Ready, aim, fire,’ and immediately there went forth two long 
lines of smoke and flame, the one from the enemy putting forth 
at the same instant, as if mistaking the command as intended 
for themselves, or as a demonstration of their willingness to 
meet us promptly.”>! 
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The black soldiers had loaded their Springfield muskets 
with “buck and ball,” the standard cartridge for smoothbore 
arms, comprised of a large lead ball and three smaller pieces of 
buckshot. Their initial volley killed and wounded many men in 
the Texas regiments, and sent a bullet slicing through the hand 
of Colonel DeMorse, the commander of the 29th. Private 
McDermott claimed “the bullets came faster than we ever saw 
before,” and the Texans dove for cover.*? 

The Confederate volley had hit Colonel Williams in the 
chest, face, and hands, and sent him and his horse crashing to 
the ground. Williams had proposed charging the Texans after 


| the first volley, but Lieutenant Colonel Bowles instead ordered 


the men to lie down and load and fire from a prone position. 
Both sides stood firm at nearly point blank range and blasted 
away at each other. “Their intention was to annihilate us,” re- 
called Captain Earle. Fortunately, according to Earle, “they used 
double barrel shotguns, which in the timber and thick brush 
were not very effective.” Still, casualties began to mount within 
the Kansans’ ranks, leaving a Confederate Indian to recall he 
“never did see so many wounded Negroes in a small fight.”* 
The 2nd Colorado was also heavily engaged. As they ap- 
proached the wood line, they, too, received fire from the brush- 
choked Confederate line. Unlike the relatively accurate fire ham- 
mering the Ist Kansas Colored, Lieutenant Edward Berthoud 
claimed this fire “had no effect [on the Coloradans] but to 
wound one man in the cheek.” In response to this fusillade the 
2nd Colorado delivered a blistering response. “A returning vol- 
ley from our battalion,” reported Berthoud, “sent 17 Confeder- 
ates to their last rest.” Twelve of the seventeen killed were shot 
through the head, as a result, Berthoud claimed, of his men’s 
“practice in amateur rifle shooting.” Captain Earle paid tribute 
to the accuracy of the adjacent regiment, calling the Colorado 
men “excellent marksmen,’ adding “they killed a great number, 
and nota man was found but was not shot in the head or neck.”*4 
As the Ist Kansas Colored traded shots with the Texans, 
some mounted troopers of Schaurte’s 2nd Indian Home Guards 
rode in front of their line, blocking the regiment's line of fire, 
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Regimental flag of the Ist Kansas Colored Infantry (left) and the flag of the 2nd Kansas Battery (also known as Blair's 
Battery). Both flags were at Honey Springs. Courtesy of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 


Bowles yelled for them to “fall back,” and take a new post be- 
hind his men. Bowles later recalled, “The enemy...supposed from 
the command that we [the First Kansas Colored] were giving 
way in front, and like true soldiers, commenced to press, as they 
supposed, a retreating foe.” DeMorse’s Texans left their cover 
and charged forward, convinced the black soldiers had had 
enough. Bowles held his men prone, and when the Texans had 
advanced to within twenty-five yards, ordered them to rise and 
fire. The explosion of devastating fire cut down many, includ- 
ing the Texans’ color-bearer, and sent the Confederate regiment 
reeling backward. Another brave Texan instantly raised the fallen 
colors but was cut down by a second volley of buck and ball. 
Once again the flag was retrieved and raised and for a third 
time a damaging fusillade brought it down. This was enough 
for the Texans, who abandoned their wounded along with their 
colors and fell back in confusion. To the disgust of the Ist Kan- 
sas, soldiers from the 2nd Indian Home Guard then rushed for- 
ward and took the rebel banner as their own trophy.*° 

With the center now teetering on the verge of collapse the 
Confederate right also began to buckle. The three companies 
of the 6th Kansas Cavalry, which had been skirmishing for over 
an hour with the Ist and 2nd Cherokee Regiments, were steadily 
pushing the Confederate Indians back. However it was a charge 
by the 1st Indian Home Guards, under Colonel Wattles, that 
finally caused the collapse of Cooper's right.*° 

Assigned to the left of the 1st Cherokee, the 5th Texas Par- 
tisan Rangers were ordered to fall back, one man recalling that 
because of the rapid federal advance they were almost sur- 
rounded. As he was directing the fight from the left of his regi- 
ment, Lieutenant Colonel Otis Welch of the 29th Texas sud- 
denly realized that “the whole right had given away and we were 
fast being flanked.” As most of his regiment was running away 
Welch found his small command cut off from their horses, which 
had been left to their rear. Abandoning their position and mak- 
ing their way up Elk Creek they managed to escape on foot.*” 

As regiments successively broke for the rear amid the smoke 
of battle and through the tangled underbrush, the Confederate 


retreat became a general rout. Private McDermott noted “we 
killed lots of them, though they made no halt, and the Texas 
boys had to fly.” Although the Confederate forces attempted to 
rally several times, Blunt drove his men forward in a relentless 
pursuit. Lieutenant Colonel Bowles remembered advancing al- 
most three miles “skirmishing occasionally with the enemy from 
the high bluffs in front and to the left.” The four companies of 
the 6th Kansas mounted up and after crossing the creek found 
a sizable force of Texans and Indians still determined to fight. 
Bringing up Hopkins’ battery and their own mountain howit- 
zers, Campbell’s men soon forced them to withdraw, “the en- 
emy retreating in great disorder.”** 

Unable to withdraw in an orderly manner, Cooper ordered 
his shattered command to regroup at Honey Springs. How- 
ever the rout continued, with many apparently not receiving 
his order or unable to comply. Faced with the imminent cap- 
ture of the supplies stored there, Cooper sent a detachment to 
set fire to the quartermaster and commissary buildings. How- 
ever, the Ist Kansas Colored soon arrived and saved much of 
the supplies. Captain Earle proudly reported “In this chase we 
found the enemies [sic] Commissary stores: plenty of bread 
hams and bacon and excellent flour, all these articles were very 
acceptable, as we had been without food for nearly twenty four 
hours.” Among the debris were the remains of the Confeder- 
ate payroll, a large quantity of dried beef, some 3,000 hams, 
sacks of flour and salt, and five tons of brown sugar packed in 
wooden barrels.*? 

The black soldiers also made an unwelcome discovery: five 
hundred pairs of iron shackles, intended, Colonel Moonlight 
stated, “to be placed on the limbs of our Negro soldiers when 
Fort Gibson was captured.” Their discovery validated the warn- 
ing given the men by Colonel Williams just prior to the fight. It 
would have been understandable had the men of the Ist Kan- 
sas Colored exacted some type of revenge against the Confed- 
erate prisoners, but they did not. “Be it said to the memory of 
the 1st Kansas Colored,’ wrote Moonlight, “they behaved with 
marked humanity and kindness to the wounded, who but a 
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few hours before had [wished] to place the yoke of slavery for 
ever on their necks if it were within their power.” Instead, Moon- 
light wrote, they took pride in their day’s work, perhaps feel- 
ing what they had accomplished would help forever eliminate 
the use of such implements, and they simply “grinned from 
ear to ear at the sight of their old companions, the shackles.”*° 

With the battle over Colonel Williams beckoned General 
Blunt to come to him as he received treatment for his wounds 
at the field hospital. Concerned about the conduct of his men 
after his evacuation the colonel asked, “General, how did my 
regiment fight?” Blunt replied, “Like veterans, most gallantly.” 
Blunt later expounded on his praise, stating, “Their coolness 
and bravery I have never seen surpassed.”*! 

During the engagement Blunt’s force had lost thirteen 
killed and sixty-two wounded, but Confederate casualties had 
been much greater. Cooper stated following the battle that his 
command had suffered an estimated 134 killed and 47 lost as 
prisoners. Blunt's assertion that he killed 150, captured 77, and 
wounded 400 is probably far more accurate. Private James 
Johnson, who served in the 20th Texas, was hit in the head 
during the fight while the man next to him was killed. The 
distraught Johnson later reported “365 of us went into the battle 
and only 105 came out.” Many had been killed and wounded, 
but more were separated from their commands in the confu- 
sion and found themselves surrounded and captured, or left 
to fend for themselves. The 2nd Colorado captured eighty Tex- 
ans, all of whom were armed with new Enfield muskets, “show- 
ing old Mother England was patting the southern branch of 
her descendants upon the back to some purpose,” recalled Cap- 
tain George West. Given the confusion that reigned following 
the fight, it is difficult to calculate Confederate casualties ex- 
actly. While many were captured, some undoubtedly used the 
opportunity to desert and return to their homes. “We got so 
much scatteredness in the stampede,” recalled McDermott 
weeks later, “that we was 3 days getting together and not all the 
men have come in yet.” So great was the exodus that one Con- 
federate quipped, “No herd of Texas cattle was ever more thor- 
oughly scattered or demoralized.”* 

At around 4:00 p.m. Confederate General Cabell arrived 
with a force of about 1,400 men, and linked up with the deci- 
mated remains of Cooper’s command.* After conferring with 
Cooper, Cabell deemed it best to retire the combined com- 
mand to a position of safety south of the Canadian River. While 
hastily organized and conducted, Blunt’s assault on Honey 
Springs had proved a complete success. 

Union surgeons quickly established their field hospi- 
tals on the battlefield, treating friend and foe alike. During 
the next twenty-four hours the Union force occupied the 
battlefield, policing up discarded small arms and cannon, 
scouring the brush for additional prisoners, and burying 
the dead. James O’Neill finished a highly glamorized sketch 
of the battle that would accompany his account of the en- 
gagement, while Federal cavalry patrols kept vigil for any ag- 
gressive enemy movement. After arranging with the Confed- 
erate commanders for the continued treatment of the rebel 
wounded, Blunt ordered his forces to retire to Fort Gibson. 
The army fell back in good order, taking its wounded and the 
spoils of war with it, after burning the remaining supplies left 
behind at Honey Springs. 
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Militarily the Battle of Honey Springs was an overwhelm- 
ing Union victory. Although the number of combatants was 
roughly equivalent, the engagement must rank as one of the 
most lopsided battles of the Civil War. Blunt had acted boldly 
and the Confederates were unable to overcome the numerical 
advantage the Federals enjoyed in artillery, and in the quality 
of their small arms. In his after-action report the sole explana- 
tion given by Cooper for his defeat was the rainfall and its det- 
rimental effect on Confederate munitions. 

There is little doubt that Blunt engaged the Confederate 
forces at Honey Springs wholly for political gain. Days after the 
victory he felt confident enough to launch a new offensive, this 
time directed at the “thieves and secret assassins” to his rear. 
Writing directly to President Lincoln, Blunt attacked Kansas 
Governor Carney, calling him a “thief and a liar.” His greatest 
indignation he reserved for Major General Schofield. Blunt 
advised Lincoln that Schofield “enjoys a reputation among the 
soldiers of the west for cowardice and imbecility, and whose 
military record will be one of infamy rather than glory.” “The 
time may arrive,” Blunt informed the president, “when I shall 
be released from the restrictions imposed by... the military ser- 
vice, and then these base and cowardly calumniators shall be 
called to an account.”“4 
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lery to pave the way for Pickett’s Charge, 
the Confederates faced problems both 
with the guns themselves and with lo- 
gistics. —Richard Rollins 

REASON DETHRONED: Loyalty to the 
Union could be a dangerous thing, in 
Texas. — Karen Gerhardt 

A REFLECTION OF THEIR OWN IMAGE: 
Not all the contacts of the 154th New 
York with the enemy were hostile. — 
Mark H. Dunkelman 
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NUMBERS AND LOSSES IN THE ARMY 
OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA: During May 
and June of 1864, Robert E. Lee received 
over 30,000 reinforcements; but he also 
suffered far higher losses than previ- 
ously believed. —Alfred Young 
“SHANKS”: PORTRAIT OF A GENERAL: 
Alcoholic, arrogant, and insubordinate. 
Was this a fair picture of Nathan 
Evans?—Jason H. Silverman, Samuel N. 
Thomas, and Beverly D. Evans IV 
THUNDER AT CHANTILLY: Did the 
counterattack at Chantilly really save the 
Union army? —John Hennessy 
THE SECRET YANKEES: Deep in the 
heart of the Confederacy, in the city of 
Atlanta, there existed a secret circle of 
Union loyalists. — Thomas Dyer 


REVERE THE EMPEROR, EXPEL THE 


tion off Japan threatened to embroil the 
U.S. in a foreign war. —Theodore P. 
Savas 
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TREACHERY IN FLORIDA Nowhere were 
loyalties more confused than in Taylor 
county, Florida.—Pat Imbimbo 

THE FAILURE OF THE CONFEDERATE 
ARTILLERY IN PICKETT’S CHARGE: No 
amount of heroism could overcome the 
shortcomings of the Confederate artil- 
lery on July 3, 1863.—Richard Rollins 
“FORMIDABLE ONLY IN FLIGHT?”: Joe 
Johnston's Atlanta Campaign strategy 
was based on a false premise. But that 
does not mean he was a bad general. 
—Steven H. Newton 

“MANY ARE ...DELIGHTED”: The last 
days of the Confederacy in North Caro- 
lina.—John Coski 

INTO THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF 
DEATH: The Corcoran Legion at Cold 
Harbor. —Kevin M. O’Beirne 
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THE GENERALSHIP OF ROBERT E. LEE: 
Lee's offensive strategy was vital to the 
maintenance of the South’s morale. 
—Gary W. Gallagher 

DEMOLISHING THE MYTH: Lee's offen- 
sive style of operations bled the Confed- 
eracy of men and lost the South its 
chance of independence.—Alan Nolan 
LEE, PRESCIENCE, AND THE OVERLAND 
CAMPAIGN: The Overland Campaign 
reveals clearly that prescience was not 
one of Lee's strong points; but decisive 
action in the face of the unexpected 
was.—Gordon C. Rhea 


LEE’S QUEST FOR THE BATTLE OF AN- 
NIHILATION: Lee's offensive strategy 
was appropriate up until Gettysburg, 
but he failed thereafter to adapt to the 
new situation facing the Confederacy. 
—Peter Carmichael 


“AS STUPID A FELLOW ASI AM....”: The 


real genius of Lee was that he clearly 


grasped the Confederacy’s strategic 
needs. — Joseph L. Harsh 


HOW GREAT A CAPTAIN?: To what ex- 
tent can we now draw up a balance sheet 
of Lee’s strengths and weaknesses? — 
Keith Poulter 
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—Brian Hogan, Huntsville, AL 
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THE RIGHT OF SECESSION: The states 
did have a right of secession.—Kent 
Masterson Brown 

AN EARLIER BRIDGE TOO FAR: The 
Battle of Staunton River Bridge.— 
Philip Bolté 

THE VEILED LADY The spotlight sel- 
dom shines upon successful spies, a 
point made by the history of the myste- 
rious Sarah Slater.—James 0. Hall 
CUT TO PIECES AND GONE TO HELL: 
The aftermath of the Battle of Poison 
Spring was a gruesome reminder that 
“war is hell.” —Gregory J. W. Urwin 
LEE: THE TWILIGHT YEARS: Robert E. 
Lee’s behavior in the years remaining to 
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him after the Civil War cast a revealing 
light on the the man. —Pat Brennan 
FIRE IN THE STREETS: The preliminar- 
ies to the Battle of Fredericksburg in- 
cluded a vicious fire fight in the streets. 
—George C. Rable 
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“REBELLION THUS SUGAR-COATED” In 
1860 secessionists claimed a unilateral 
right to withdraw from the Union. Lin- 
coln denounced this as an “ingenious 
sophism.” —John Y. Simon 

GLORY DENIED: FIRST DEEP BOTTOM: 
In July 1864 U.S. Grant entrusted an 
important operation to Winfield Scott 
Hancock and Philip H. Sheridan. The 
result was a grave disappointment. 
—Bryce Sudarow 

THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION REVIS- 
ITED: New evidence regarding the as- 
sassination of Abraham Lincoln should 
not be lightly dismissed. — William 
Hanchett 

BLACK SLAVERY, WHITE LIBERTY: The 
prewar conflict in “Bleeding Kansas” 
was not so much about black slavery, as 
about the liberty of whites. —Nicole 
Etcheson 

RISKING THE WRATH OF GOD: During 
the Civil War Dr. Luke Blackburn at- 
tempted to create yellow fever epidem- 
ics in northern and northern-occupied 
cities. —Edward Steers, Jr. 
GALLOPING THUNDER The Stuart 
Horse Artillery Battalion carved for it- 
self a record that could stand with that 
of any unit north or south. —Robert J. 
Trout 
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WHAT CAUSED THE CIVIL WAR? Sub- 
sequent “political correctness” notwith- 
standing, contemporary evidence 
makes it quite clear what caused the 
Civil War. —James M. McPherson 
COMRADES OF THE SOUTHERN CROSS 
In the aftermath of the defeats at Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg, Confederate Major 
General Patrick Cleburne came up with 
an imaginative way to reinforce the es- 
prit de corps of his division. —Mauriel 
Joslyn 

BREVET MAJOR GENERAL JAMES S. 
WADSWORTH: THE STUFF OF LEG- 
ENDS: For some, no sacrifice was too 
great. — Wayne Mahood 

“BUTCHER” GRANT AND THE OVER- 
LAND CAMPAIGN: The ghost of “Grant 
the butcher” haunts Civil War lore. But 
what of the facts? —Gordon C. Rhea 
“GIVE’EM HELL”: The Battle of Fayette- 
ville, April 18, 1863, pitted Unionist Ar- 


kansans and Confederate Arkansans 
against one another.—Russell L. Mahan 
ONE OF THE MOST GALLANT MEN: 
From Gettysburg to Petersburg, Irish 
color guard Patrick De Lacy of the 143rd 
Pensylvania appeared to have a 
charmed life.... —Kevin O’Brien 

A NOSTALGIC PANORAMA The Kurz 
and Allison Civil War illustrations. — 
Harold Holzer and Mark Neely 
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“ONLY A MIRACLE CAN SAVE US” Early 
in August 1864 U.S. Grant resolved to try 
again to crack the rebel defenses north 
of the James. The result was the Second 
Battle of Deep Bottom.—Bryce Suderow 
HONOR REDEEMED: Criticized for his 
poor performance at Shiloh, Lew 
Wallace redeemed his honor at the 
Battle of Monocacy. —Gloria Baker 
Swift and Gail Stephens 

ONE WHO GOT Away: John Surratt was 
a key player in the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. Yet he was never 
found guilty.—James E. T. Lange and 
Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 

MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME-AT WAR: 
For the women of war-torn Kentucky, 
the Civil War was often literally right at 
their door. —Susan Lyons Hughes 

THE INNER FLORIDA BLOCKADE: The 
U.S. navy battle against rebel steamers 
operating on the St. Johns River. — 
George E. Buker 
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WHAT WAS WRONG WITH THE ARMY 
OF THE POTOMAC?: Why was it that the 
army seemed unable to get it together 
on the battlefield? —Gordon Rhea, Ri- 
chard Rollins, Stephen Sears, and John 
¥. Simon 

“THE BEST HATED MAN IN THE 
ARMY”: The brilliant, stormy career of 
Major General William Babcock Hazen. 
—James R. Furqueron 

RACE IN THE CIVIL WAR: Just as race 
had helped to cause the war, so attitudes 
toward—and definitions of—race 
helped shape it. —Mark Grimsley 
WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT SNAKE 
CREEK GAP?: Did William T. Sherman 
really bamboozle Johns-ton at Snake 
Creek Gap?—Steven H. Newton 

THE OTHER DAHLGREN: Union Admi- 
ral John Dahlgren had a Confederate 
brother.—Bruce Allardice 

LAST CHANCE FOR VICTORY: At the 
conclusion of the first day’s fighting at 
Gettysburg, General Robert E. Lee had 
a number of options. Did he choose 
wisely? —Scott Bowden and Bill Ward 
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IN THE SHADOW OF WASHINGTON: 
How far did Lee shape his role on that 
of Washington? —Rick McCaslin 
APOSTLES OF SECESSION: What were 
the arguments of secession commis- 
sioners in the winter of 1860-18612— 
Charles B. Dew 

“THE HOTTEST PLACE I WAS EVER 
IN”: The seven-hour Battle of Haw’s 
Shop would show what Wade Hampton 
was made of. —Gordon C. Rhea 
DESPAIR, HOPE, AND DELUSION: Even 
as their military effort collapsed, the 
morale of many Southerners continued 
to be high. —George C. Rable 

TWO TALES OF TENNESSEE: Two ac- 
tions, one from 1862 and one from 1863, 
demonstrate the importance both of the 
commander on the spot and of the over- 
all organization of cavalry to its success. 
—Laurence Schiller 
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PICKETT’S CHARGE AND THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF WAR: Pickett’s Charge is of- 
ten seen as a bad move on Lee's part. In 
fact there were cogent reasons for mak- 
ing the attempt. —Richard Rollins 
CHARLIE BELL: UNION SCOUT: One of 
the most successful scouts of the war, 
Bell carried out no fewer than thirty- 
seven missions behind enemy lines, and 
made an important contribution to the 
Vicksburg Campaign. — William B. Feis 
“IT HAUNTS ME NIGHT AND DAY”: 
Fate brought Major General James G. 
Blunt’s wagon train and William 
Quantrill’s guerrillas together on the 
Kansas prairie on October 6, 1863, set- 
ting the scene for one of the war's 
bloodiest episodes. —Kip Lindberg 
and Matt Matthews 


“A PERFECT PICTURE OF HELL”: Cap- 
tured en masse several times during the 
war, the men of the 12th lowa were in a 
unique position to observe the deterio- 
ration of prison camp conditions. —Ted 
Genoways and Hugh H. Genoways 

THE “BEST HATED MAN” IN THE 
ARMY: PART II: From the opening of 
the Cracker Line to service on the west- 
ern frontier, General William Babcock 
Hazen was an outstanding, and outspo- 
ken soldier.—James R. Furqueron 
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THE INFANTRYMAN IN COMBAT: What 
was it like to be an infantryman in the 
Civil War?—Reid Mitchell 
BACKGROUND TO BLOODSHED: In 
many ways the lessons the U.S. Army 
learned in the Mexican-American 
War were highly misleading.—Perry 
Jamieson 

THE CHANGING FACE OF BATTLE: Tech- 
nological changes rendered frontal as- 
saults more often than not suicidal, but 
some commanders were slow to learn. 
—Herman Hattaway 

ARMS AND THE MAN: Exactly what 
were the changes that took place in in- 
fantry small arms, and what was their 
effect on the battlefield. —Louis A. 
Gara-vaglia and Charles G. Worman 


FIELD FORTIFICATIONS: Did the exten- 
sive use of field fortifications truly 
usher in a “new species of warfare?” — 
David Lowe 


Massacre,” can be found in “‘Better Off In Hell’: The Evolution of 
the Kansas Red Legs,” vol. 5, #4. Also see “The Archibald Argyle 
Carnaghan Letters” on page 91 of this issue. 


THE CIVIL WAR AND THE EVOLUTION 
OF INFANTRY TACTICS: How did the 
evolution of Civil War infantry tactics 
relate to what had gone before and what 
came after? —Keith Poulter 
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CONFEDERATE STRATEGY CON- 
SIDERED: Was there a coherent Confed- 
erate strategy? Whose strategy was it? 
And what were its shortcomings? — 
David Eicher, Joe Harsh, Richard 
McMurry, Robert Tanner, Russell 
Weigley, and Steve Woodworth. 


A HOT TIME IN ASHLAND: Three and a 
half weeks into the Overland Campaign, 
a Union cavalry brigade found itself 
surrounded and in acute danger of be- 
ing destroyed. —Gordon C. Rhea 


WHY DID ABRAHAM LINCOLN CHOOSE 
Wank: Slavery had little to do with 
Lincoln's determination to crush the se- 
cessionist states. —Jeffrey R. Hummel 


BATTLE FLAG: The Confederate battle 
flag in historical perspective. —John M. 
Coski 

THE OTHER HIGH WATER MARK: Four 
hundred and fifty miles southwest of 
Gettysburg, a stone wall runs along a 
ridge line. Lacking monuments, un- 
marked, and hardly visited, it neverthe- 
less marks the high tide of the Confed- 
eracy in the west. —Kenneth W. Noe 


“A REGULAR SLAVE HUNT”: Perhaps as 
many as several hundred free blacks 
and contrabands—men, women, and 
children—were seized by the Army of 


Northern Virginia during the Gettys- 
burg Campaign, and taken into slavery. 
Was this the action of a few undisci- 
plined units, or was it the settled policy 
of the army’s high command? —Ted 
Alexander 
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LEE’S LOST OPPORTUNITY: THE 


BATTLE OF GLENDALE: Robert E. Lee 
“had only that one day for a Cannae, and 


the army was not ready for it.” — 
Stephen W. Sears 


UNDERSTANDING LEE’S AUDACITY: 
Lee’s audacity was rooted neither in bi- 
ology nor in emotion, but in a cool ana- 
lytical, professional expertise. —Rich- 
ard Rollins 

AFTER THE EMANCIPATION PROCLA- 
MATION: Abraham Lincoln's role in the 
ending of slavery.— William C. Harris 


STONEWALL JACKSON AT FRONT 
ROYAL: Traditional accounts of the 
battle are sharply at variance with the 
historical facts. —Gary L. Ecelbarger 


“POISONOUS TECHNIQUES AND DRESS- 
ING”: A study of U.S. General Hospital 
#1 in Frederick, Maryland, through 
which more than 30,000 patients 
passed, sheds important light on the 
practice of medicine in the Civil War. — 
Terry Reimer 


SULTANA: A CASE FOR SABOTAGE: New 
evidence suggests that foul play may 
have been the cause of the 1865 river 
disaster. —D.H. Rule 
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WHY CIVIL WAR MILITARY HISTORY 
MUST BE LESS THAN 85 PERCENT 
MILITARY: In North & South, volume 4, 
#6, editor Keith Poulter described mili- 
tary history as the “meat” of Civil War 
studies. Historian William W. Freehling 
ripostes that without the “potatoes” of 
social history, we cannot have a satisfy- 
ing meal. 

BECOMING JOSHUA LAWRENCE CHAM- 
BERLAIN: Nothing in Joshua Chamber- 
lain’s life prior to the Civil War suggested 
that he would one day become known 
as “The Hero of Little Round Top.” In 
fact, his life during the antebellum years 
took him about as far afield of military 
matters and heroism as aman could get. 
—Glenn W. LaFantasie 

COLD HARBOR: ANATOMY OF A 
BATTLE: Why was the attack launched? 
How many casualties were there? Which 
units suffered most, and why? And did 
General Robert E. Lee really have not so 
much as one man in reserve? Contem- 
porary records reveal that much that we 
thought we knew about the battle is fic- 
tion. —Gordon C. Rhea 

THE CAVALRY FIGHT AT SAMARIA 
CHURCH: After Phil Sheridan's defeat 
at Trevilian Station, his cavalry re- 
treated toward the James River, accom- 
panied by a wagon train filled with se- 
riously wounded men and prisoners. A 
single division was detached to act as 
rearguard at Samaria Church, and that 
unit swiftly became the target of the 
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entire Confederate cavalry com- 
mand.—Eric J. Wittenberg 

REBEL RAID ON THE WATER WITCH: 
“We are Rebels! Give way boys! Three 
cheers and board her!” The dramatic 
capture of a Union blockade ship off 
Savannah.—Derek Smith 
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THUNDER ON THE PLAINS OF BRANDY 
(PART I): “Jeb” Stuart was caught nap- 
ping when Union troopers burst across 
Beverley’s Ford, but he still fought them 
to a standstill in the war's greatest cav- 
alry battle. —Patrick Brennan 

BLACKS IN GRAY: Did blacks really 
serve in the Confederate army? And if 
so, who were they and how many of 
them were there? —Jason H. Silverman 
STONEWALL JACKSON’S FOG OF WAR: 
Sandwiched between the victories of 
Port Royal and Winchester, May 24, 
1862, was a day of “order, counter-or- 
der, disorder” A soi8 by-step examina- 
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tion of the day’s events can help us un- 
derstand the confusion that is part and 
parcel of any campaign. —Gary L. 
Ecelbarger 

“IF EVER WAR WAS HOLY”: Young 
Quaker Unionists faced a wrenching 
dilemma when war broke out: was the 
cause such as to override their tradi- 
tional pacifism?—Jennifer L. Weber 


PORTRAIT OF AN HISTORICAL DETEC- 
TIVE: James O. Hall has added more to 
our knowledge of Abraham Lincoln's as- 
sassination than any other man. Who is 
Hall, and how did he come to put his 
unique stamp on the study of this de- 
fining moment in American history? — 
Kieran McAuliffe 
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TERROR— 1860S STYLE: Sabotage, ar- 
son, and chemical and biological war- 
fare were all features of a campaign in- 
tended to demoralize Northern 
civilians. —Edward Steers, Jr. 
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“BETTER OFF IN HELL”: The grim his- 
tory of the Kansas Red Legs. —Matt 
Matthews and Kip Lindberg 

THUNDER ON THE PLAINS OF BRANDY 
(PART II): Assailed in front and rear, Jeb 
Stuart pulled out all the stops to halt the 
Yankee calvary incursion across the 
Rappahannock. —Pat Brennan 

“WE SHOULD ASSUME THE AGGRES- 
SIVE”: What were the arguments and 
counter-arguments put forward at the 
strategy meeting between Robert E. Lee, 
James Seddon, and Jefferson Davis, 
which led to the Gettysburg Campaign? 
—Stephen W. Sears 

FIGHTING FOR TIME: Desperate to slow 
the advancing Union juggernaut, the 
Confederate cavalry fought skilful de- 
laying actions as their enemy advanced 
up the Red River. —Curtis Milbourn 
VIRGINIA’S RELUCTANT SECESSION: 
Even after Fort Sumter had been fired 
upon, Virginians were divided as to 
whether to secede. —William W. 
Freehling 
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THE ARMY COMMANDER WHO NEVER 
WAS: The life and death of Isaac Ingalls 
Stevens.—Patrick Brennan 
IN DEFENSE OF BRAXTON BRAGG: 
Bragg’s detachment of James Longstreet 


© prior to the Battle of Missionary Ridge 
_ was by no means as eccentric as it is 


usually portrayed. —Edward C. Franks 
GUESTS OF THE YANKEES: A reevalua- 
tion of Union treatment of Confederate 
prisoners. —James Gillispie 
MANAGEMENT IN WAR: THE CASE OF 
CIVIL WAR RAILROADS: The Confeder- 
ate government's failure to utilize its 
railroads effectively was symptomatic 
of its broader failure to mobilize its 
forces for war. —John E. Clark, Jr. 
THAT DAM FAILURE: Two little known 
skirmishes inflicted a significant delay 
on George McClellan’s march toward 
Richmond. — J. Michael Moore 

LEE’S GRAND STRATEGY AND PICK- 
ETT’S CHARGE: Lee’s actions as com- 
mander of the principal army of the 
Confederacy were shaped by his overall 
understanding of the war. —Richard 
Rollins 
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MEADE TAKES COMMAND: The ap- 
pointment of George Gordon Meade to 
command the Army of the Potomac, 
just days before the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, is a dark tale of intrigue, double- 
dealing, and miscalculation. — 
Stephen W. Sears 


“POINT BLANK BUSINESS”: If the Con- 
federates were to reestablish the siege 
of Chattanooga, they had to eliminate 
the Federal bridgehead at Brown's Ferry 
and the outpost at Wauhatchie. The task 
was given to James Longstreet. —James 
R. Furqueron 


WHY WOULDN’T JOE JOHNSTON 
FIGHT?: Could the explanation for Joe 
Johnston's lack of aggressiveness lie in 
his understanding of the methods of 
Frederick the Great?—Steven H. New- 
ton 

“I TELL YOU, SIR, THEY ARE YAN- 
KEES!”; The fighting at the Squire Bot- 
tom House, “key to the federal line” at 
the Battle of Perryville, was as savage 
as any that took place during the Civil 
War. —John P. Walsh, Jr. 

“TO THIS FATAL BLUNDER”: The on- 
going feud between Edmund Kirby 
Smith and Richard Taylor was a reflec- 
tion both of divergent approaches to 
Confederate Trans-Mississippi strategy 
and of Smith's quest for glory. —Jeffery 
S. Prushankin 
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THE DECISIVE EVENT OF THE WAR: No 
other campaign and battle in the war 
had such momentous, multiple conse- 
quences as Antietam. The supreme 
Confederate effort had been stymied, 
foreign powers backed away from rec- 
ognition, Lincoln issued the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, and Northern vot- 
ers did not overthrow the Republican 
Party.—James M. McPherson 

THE MAKING OF “GODS AND GENER- 
ALS”: Making history as reality is Ron 
Maxwell’s passion. Generating good 
history from Hollywood is his indefati- 
gable mission. —Dennis Frye 

“IT LOOKED LIKE A TASK TO STORM”: 
The Pennsylvania Reserves storm 
South Mountain, September 14, 1862. 
—D. Scott Hartwig 

THE TWISTED TALE OF THE LOST OR- 
DER: Although George McClellan failed 
to make the best use of Special Orders 
191, its loss wrecked Robert E. Lee’s 
grand campaign plan. —Stephen W. 
Sears 

“THROUGH GOD’S BLESSING”: Stone- 
wall Jackson's triumph at Harper’s Ferry. 
—Dennis Frye 

ANTIETAM: THE BLOODIEST DAY: The 
Battle of Antietam was a Union victory, 
but piecemeal attacks prevented the 
Army of Northern Virginia from being 
decimated. —Ted Alexander 
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For membership information and a 
calendar of events see our website at 
www.patrickcleburne.com or write us 
at: 


The Patrick Cleburne Society 
PO. Box 31087 
Birmingham, AL 35213 
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DOROTHY E. KELLY 


SANDERS’ RAID 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMANDERY MOLLUS COLLECTION AT THE US ARMY MILITARY HISTORY INSTITUTE, CARLISLE, PA 


N JUNE 1863 the eyes of two na- 
tions watched as Robert E. Lee 
marched northward toward Penn- 
sylvania and Ulysses S. Grant tight- 
ened his stranglehold on Vicksburg. 
Newspapers, both North and South, gave 
only passing notice to a daring Federal 


Colonel William P. Sanders 


cavalry raid deep into Confederate-held 
East Tennessee. The nine-day, two hun- 
dred and fifty-mile raid, led by Colonel 
(later Brigadier General) William P. 
Sanders of the 5th Kentucky (US) Cav- 
alry, generated fear and consternation in 
the Confederate government, but re- 
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mains fairly unknown due to the timing 
of the larger actions. Sanders’ raid had 
been upstaged. 

Two years of war had produced dras- 
tically different results in the Eastern and 
Western Theaters. Stymied in the East- 
ern Theater by the phenomenal team of 


Lee, Jackson, and Longstreet, the Federal 
forces were still seeking an effective 
leader. George McClellan, had failed to 
win decisive victories either in the Pen- 
insula Campaign or at Antietam. John 
Pope at Second Manassas and Ambrose 
Burnside at Fredericksburg had also been 
unable to defeat the Confederates. Most 
recently, “Fightin’ Joe” Hooker had man- 
aged to outflank Lee’s army at Fredericks- 
burg, only to falter at the critical moment 
at the Battle of Chancellorsville. 

In the Western Theater, however, 
Federal armies had been more success- 
ful. Ulysses Grant’s victories at Forts 
Henry and Donelson had opened up the 
very heart of the South to invasion via 
the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers. 
The victories that followed—those of 
Grant at Shiloh and Rosecrans at Stones 
River—secured the greater part of Ten- 
nessee and parts of Mississippi to the 
Federals. After several vain attempts, 
Grant had finally succeeded in sur- 
rounding the Mississippi bastion of 
Vicksburg, while Rosecrans had pushed 
the Army of Tennessee south toward 
Chattanooga. 

It is ironic that middle and west Ten- 
nessee, which supported the Confed- 
eracy, were the first to fall to the Federal 
forces, while staunchly Unionist East Ten- 
nessee continued to suffer under seces- 
sionist rule. 

By the summer of 1863, the Union- 
ists of East Tennessee had spent two long 
years waiting and praying for liberation. 
Their plight was well known in the North, 
due to such outspoken advocates as ex- 
iled newspaper editor William G. “Par- 
son” Brownlow and U.S. Senator Andrew 
Johnson. Even the ear of President Lin- 
coln was attuned to the tales of their suf- 
fering. Lincoln realized the political and 
military significance of the area, and on 
numerous occasions urged his generals 
in Kentucky to liberate the Unionist 
stronghold. With the appointment of 
Major General Ambrose E. Burnside to 
command of the Department of the Ohio 
in March 1863, Lincoln once again urged 
the liberation of East Tennessee. 
Burnside’s invasion plans were delayed 
when orders arrived transferring the IX 
Corps to the aid of Grant at Vicksburg. 
This left Burnside only the newly formed 
and inexperienced XXIII Corps with 
which to garrison Kentucky and control 
the troubled southern portions of Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio.! 


Burnside, deprived of the manpower 
needed for a full-scale invasion, decided 
to mount a swift cavalry raid into the 
heart of East Tennessee. The primary 
objective of the raid was the destruction 
of the all-important rail line connecting 
Virginia with the Deep South. The East 
Tennessee & Virginia ran from Bristol to 
Knoxville and the East Tennessee & Geor- 
gia from Knoxville to Chattanooga and 
Dalton. One of the major targets was the 
massive 1,670 foot bridge at Loudon, the 
largest and most important on the East 
Tennessee and Georgia Railroad. Another 
objective was the destruction of telegraph 
lines in order to disrupt Confederate 
communications. Since estimates of 
Confederate troop strength in East Ten- 
nessee varied immensely, the raid would 
also present the opportunity to assess 
enemy numbers in preparation for the 
coming invasion.” 

Chosen to lead this ambitious raid 
into enemy territory was Kentucky-born, 
Mississippi-raised, William Price Sand- 
ers. Sanders had graduated from West 
Point in 1856 and served in the West as a 
lieutenant in the 2nd Dragoons. At the 
beginning of the war, Sanders had con- 
sidered resigning his commission and 
joining the Confederate army, but ulti- 
mately chose to remain loyal to the 
Union.’ 

Sanders spent the first few months 
of the war as a captain with the 6th U.S. 
Cavalry in the defenses of Washington. 
The 6th was transferred to the Peninsula 
in time to participate in the Battle of 
Williamsburg, where Sanders received a 
commendation from his commanding 
officer. During the 1862 Antietam Cam- 
paign, Sanders was once again com- 
mended for his handling of troops. On 
March 4, 1863, he was promoted to colo- 
nel and assigned to the 5th Kentucky 
Cavalry with the Army of the Ohio.* 

Sanders’ raid was to be carried out 
by a handpicked force of 1,500 cavalry 
and mounted infantrymen chosen for 
their riding skill, tenacity, health, and— 
perhaps even more important—the con- 
dition of their mounts. These included: 
seven hundred men of the Ist East Ten- 
nessee Mounted Infantry under Colonel 
R.K. Byrd (a resident of Kingston, Ten- 
nessee); two hundred of the 44th Ohio 
Mounted Infantry under Major Alpheus 
Moore; two hundred of the 112th Illi- 
nois Mounted Infantry under Major T.T. 
Dow; one hundred and fifty of the 7th 


Ohio Cavalry Volunteers under Captain 
R.C. Rankin; one hundred and fifty of 
the 2nd Ohio Cavalry Volunteers under 
Captain David E. Welch; one hundred of 
the Ist Kentucky Cavalry Volunteers un- 
der Captain George W. Drye; and a sec- 
tion of Konkle’s Battery, Ist Regiment 
Ohio Artillery Volunteers, under Lieu- 
tenant Lloyd. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Major General Ambrose E. Burnside 


IN EASTERN KENTUCKY a simulta- 
neous raid had been launched by Gen- 
eral Julius White, who had been ordered 
to attack and destroy the Confederate salt 
works at Prestonburg, Kentucky. Seem- 
ingly as an afterthought, Burnside tele- 
graphed Louisa, Kentucky, to send a cou- 
rier after White, who was already moving 
toward the works. The message informed 
White of Sanders’ raid and ordered him, 
after destroying the salt works, to move 
to East Tennessee and down the railroad 
to “join Col. Sanders’ force.” White was 
ordered to move through mountains 
with possibly the worst roads in the state 
and strike the railroad ninety miles 
away—as the crow flies. He was then to 
begin tearing up the railroad toward 
Sanders, who was to strike the railroad 
one hundred and thirty miles southwest. 
Burnside informed White that there was 
probably no force to prevent him from 
destroying the railroad, and instructed 
him to “act with prudent boldness.” There 
may have been no force to stop White, 
but the Kentucky roads and weather were 
factors to be reckoned with. Rain turned 
the roads into quagmires, and the expe- 
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dition could not complete its raid on the 
salt works, much less attempt the trek to 
join Sanders. ° 

Sanders’ horsemen left Mount Ver- 
non on June 14 for Williamsburg, accom- 
panied by a train of wagons carrying ar- 
tillery ammunition, forage for the 
animals, and subsistence stores, and com- 
pleted the sixty-mile trip to Williamsburg 
on the evening of June 15. The town was 
located on the Cumberland River, the di- 
viding line between Union and Confed- 
erate forces. Rumors of the thrust into 
Tennessee were rampant among the men, 
some speculating that they were headed 
for the famous Cumberland Gap.” 

Monday morning, June 16, con- 
firmed the soldiers’ suspicions of hard 
riding ahead. Inspection of both riders 
and mounts found only 1,300 fit to make 
the journey; the remaining two hundred 
were sent back with the wagons. Those 
chosen to make the grueling trip were is- 
sued ten days’ rations and five days’ for- 
age to be carried on their horses. The men 
were issued forty rounds for their car- 
tridge boxes and another forty for their 
saddlebags, along with a spare pair of 
horseshoes. The mules—many of them 
“raw recruits” who had never had a pack 
on their back—were loaded with eight 
hundred rounds for the two cannon and 
additional supplies. The expedition was 
on the move by 10:00 a.m., and was soon 
fording the Cumberland River into en- 
emy territory, heading southwest.® 


0h: 


FOLLOWING SANDERS’ MEN as they 
forded the Cumberland was a second 
force led by Colonel Samuel Gilbert of 
the 44th Ohio Mounted Infantry. 
Gilbert’s force of about eight hundred 
men was composed of the 9th Ohio Cav- 
alry and the remainder of the 44th Ohio. 
Their assignment was to create a diver- 
sion at Big Creek Gap in the Cumberland 
Mountains south of Williamsburg and 
twenty-five miles east of Sanders’ route. 
The Cumberland Mountains were cut by 
many small gaps, most of them rough 
bridle paths not large enough for wheeled 
vehicles or a large cavalry force. There 
were only three in the eastern range large 
enough to accommodate an invasion 
force: the legendary, and well fortified, 
Cumberland Gap on the east; Rogers Gap 
at Speedwell, Tennessee; and Big Creek 
Gap at present day Lafollette, Tennessee.? 
Due to lack of adequate troops, most of 


the gaps along this range were lightly 
manned. Demonstrations by Federal cav- 
alry were not rare. Recently, however, ru- 
mors had alerted the Confederates to in- 
creased activity and the possibility that 
the long-expected invasion was at hand. 

Gilbert’s 9th Ohio first struck the 
Confederate advanced line at Pine 
Mountain Gap a few miles north of Big 
Creek Gap. Fearing a flanking movement, 
the Confederates withdrew after ex- 
changing only a few shots. The next 
morning, Gilbert sent his dismounted 
forces forward over the mountains on ei- 
ther side of the road, pushing the rebels 
back. By nightfall, they had been pushed 
back to Big Creek Gap. 

That night Gilbert’s men built fires 
along the brow of the mountain— 
enough for a force twice its size—and 
daylight revealed an increased enemy 
force drawn to the Gap by the diversion. 
The Federals spent the day threatening 
the Confederates, then withdrew after 
dark—their mission accomplished.!° 


GENERALS IN GRAY 


from Big Creek Gap, Buckner immedi- 
ately began shifting his troops to meet the 
threat. Troops at Cumberland Gap were 
ordered to move thirty miles west to Big 
Creek Gap; troops from upper East Ten- 
nessee and southwest Virginia were 
shifted to cover Cumberland Gap; troops 
at Clinton were ordered north to 
Jacksboro, five miles from Big Creek Gap; 
troops from Knoxville and Loudon were 
ordered to Clinton. On the 19th Buckner 
himself moved to Clinton to meet the 
threat. Gilbert’s eight hundred men had 
produced the desired effect: Confederate 
attention was focused on Big Creek 
Gap.!! 
+ + 

SANDERS’ COLUMN headed southwest 
on the Marsh Creek Road toward the 
Cumberland Mountain range. Expert 
guides, natives with the 1st East Tennes- 
see, were thoroughly acquainted with the 
terrain and conducted the column over 
little-used trails in order to escape detec- 
tion by the Confederates. The first day in 
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Left to right: Adjutant and Inspector General Samuel Cooper, 
Colonel Samuel Gilbert of the 44th Ohio Mounted Infantry, and Captain William 
Douglas Hamilton of the 9th Ohio Cavalry, who participated in Gilbert’s feint. 


+ + 


GILBERT HAD NO WAY OF KNOW- 
ING JUST HOW SUCCESSFUL his feint 
had been and how much shoe leather he 
had cost the Confederacy. Confederate 
Major General Simon B. Buckner, a Ken- 
tucky native, commanded the Depart- 
ment of East Tennessee, with headquar- 
ters at Knoxville. Buckner had just missed 
the excitement, having returned from 
Cumberland Gap and a tour of the gap 
defenses on June 17. Buckner’s report to 
General Cooper, Confederate adjutant 
and inspector general, stated that scarcely 
any work had been done on the gap de- 
fenses and that the troops were in bad 
condition. Upon receipt of the alarm 
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enemy territory was spent on rough roads 
running through timbered land. Major 
T.T. Dow, in command of the 112th Tlli- 
nois, stated that men had to be detailed 
to clear the road of fallen timber and to 
push ambulances up the steep moun- 
tains. James McCartney, also with the 
112th, related that, although “only the 
fore wheels of our cannon were taken,’ it 
was still necessary to stop at times and 
widen the road for their passage. After 
covering twenty-five miles, camp was 
made at dark at the foot of the moun- 
tains in Scott County, eight miles south 
of the Tennessee line. It was the last full 
night’s sleep the men would have for 
many days.'? 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CAVALRYMAN OF THE CIVIL WAR APTER 50 YEARS 


On June 17 the men were in the 
saddle at 4:00 a.m. Their route took them 
three miles west of the town of Hunts- 
ville undetected. A member of the 112th 
Illinois reported hearing distant firing to 
the left from Gilbert’s feint at Big Creek 
Gap. The day was hot and dry; the road 
simply a trail through laurel and scrub 
pine. Relief from the heat came when the 
men forded New River and got “a cool 
bath.” Lieutenant Charles Mitchell of the 
7th Ohio noted in later years that most 
of this day’s march through the moun- 
tains followed what would later become 
the line of the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
way, “at that time an unthinkable route 
for a railway.”! 

Sanders reported that the column ar- 
rived in the vicinity of Montgomery on 
the evening of June 17. However, Major 
Dow stated in his official report that the 
march on June 17 was halted at 9:00 p.m. 
to permit the horses, still saddled, to graze 
until the march resumed at 1:00 a.m. 
Lieutenant Mitchell, who kept a daily 
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journal, recorded that the troops 
marched until 10:00 p.m. on the 17th and 
camped on Emory Creek: after grazing 
the horses until 1:00 a.m., the column set 
off on the twelve-mile march toward 
Montgomery and Wartburg. Sanders 
learned that there was a small enemy 
force at Wartburg and ordered the Ist 
East Tennessee to launch a surprise at- 
tack. The Confederates were captured 
without firing a shot, though a small 
squad of rebels who had been outside the 
camp managed to escape and spread the 
alarm." 

Sanders’ main force followed one 
hour behind the 1st East Tennessee, and 
reported the capture of one hundred and 
two enlisted men and two officers, one 
of them an aide to Confederate cavalry 
commander Brigadier General John 
Pegram. Perhaps even more importantly, 
Wartburg was a major supply base for 
Pegram and the raiders captured a large 
number of horses, sixty boxes of artillery 
ammunition, several thousand pounds of 
bacon, a large quantity 
of salt, flour, meal, 
corn, five hundred 


Public Library. 


| spades, one hundred picks, six wagons 
with mule teams, and numerous public 
stores. The supplies were destroyed and 
the prisoners paroled. In just over an 
hour Sanders and his men were once 
more in the saddle and headed south to- 
ward Kingston. The alarm had now been 
given. There was no time to waste.'° 
Kingston, Tennessee, was situated at 
the junction of the Tennessee and Clinch 
Rivers. Arriving eight miles from 
Kingston around five in the afternoon, 
scouts reported to Sanders that the alarm 
had reached Kingston. Colonel John S. 
Scott’s brigade of cavalry and at least one 
cannon were protecting the ford across 
the Clinch. Sanders decided to wait until 
dark and move upriver, crossing at 
Waller’s Ford. Some of the Tennessee men 
used this opportunity to slip away for a 
quick visit home. One soldier reported 
that at dark their guide from the Ist East 
Tennessee led them by a “circuitous 
route...a ‘hog path” to the ford. The 
crossing turned out to be hazardous, the 
stream deep and filled in places with large 
boulders. Mitchell of the 7th Ohio de- 
scribed his ordeal: “my horse founders on 


Major General Simon B. Buckner (far left), commander of the De- 
partment of East Tennessee, with headquarters at Knoxville, and Briga- 
dier General John Pegram, whose major supply base was at Wartburg. 


Below: Thomas H. Smiley’s photograph of Knoxville (c.1859), look- 
ing south. Sanders’ raiders approached the town close to this point. 
Courtesy Calvin M. McClung Historical Collection of the Knox County 
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a submerged rock, rears and falls back- 
ward.... I fell under him, I caught his tail, 
and on righting, he dragged me ashore; 
but for this my heavy accoutrements 
would have sunk me like lead.” ! 

Sixty men of the 112th Illinois who 
were detailed as rearguard faced even 
greater difficulties. Reaching the Clinch 
after the main column had crossed, the 
squad met two men in blue uniforms 
who said they had been left to guide 
them across. The two men pointed out 
the ford across the quarter-mile-wide 
river and stated that the water was only 
knee deep to the horses. The 112th rode 
in but about halfway across found them- 
selves in deep water. “Instantly the water 
was filled with plunging horses and strug- 
gling men,” wrote James McCartney. “My 
brave little gray mare...carried me safely 
toward the shore, until just before we 
reached it her fore foot struck a tree ly- 
ing length-wise in the river. This threw 
her over on her back with me under- 
neath; but I threw my arms around her 
neck and she soon righted herself.” The 
men were carrying about eight days’ ra- 
tions, horse feed, ammunition, and guns, 
and many of them reached the bank only 
after great difficulty. Five of the 112th, 
probably dragged down by their heavy 
load or unable to swim, drowned in the 
dark waters.!” 

Sanders’ men rode through the night 
of June 18 with anticipation, for tomor- 
row’s target was the Loudon Bridge. Un- 
fortunately, the expedition was doomed 
to disappointment. On reaching the road 
between Loudon and Lenoir’s Station 
(present-day Lenoir City), Sanders’ scouts 
reported that the bridge was guarded by 
three regiments of infantry and eight 
pieces of artillery, and strongly fortified. 
The defenders’ previous two weeks had 
been spent extending the earthworks, 
digging rifle pits, etc. The defenses had 
become too strong to be swiftly captured. 
Time had now become a controlling fac- 
tor: a Confederate courier had been cap- 
tured with orders to the troops bypassed 
at Kingston, directing them to follow in 
Sanders’ rear along with the forces from 
Lenoir’s Station. Sanders reluctantly 
turned away from the bridge only three 
miles distant and made for Lenoir’s Sta- 
tion, his first stop on the East Tennessee 
and Georgia Railroad. '* 


Three miles from Lenoir’s the caval-_| 


rymen discovered an abandoned camp of 
infantry containing three field guns. Ar- 


riving mid-morning at Lenoir’s Station, 
Sanders learned that the Confederates 
had withdrawn only thirty minutes be- 
fore his arrival. The Federals only cap- 
ture was an artillery detachment: eight 
officers, fifty-seven enlisted men and 
three 6-pounder iron guns. The large 
brick depot proved to be a prize, how- 
ever, as it was completely filled with mili- 
tary stores: five pieces of artillery, 2,500 
small arms, large quantities of both ar- 
tillery and small arms ammunition, ar- 
tillery and cavalry equipment, and a car- 
load of saddles and artillery harness. 
Rebels aboard a railroad engine soon 
approached from the direction of 
Loudon to investigate. Just as the artil- 
lery was preparing to put a shot through 
its boiler, the rebels—having discovered 
the threat—put the engine into reverse, 
leaving a disappointed battery without a 
target. The Federal column now moved 
up the railroad toward Knoxville, twenty- 
two miles to the east, destroying the rail- 
road track, bridges, culverts and tele- 
graph wires as they went. !° 

The 7th Ohio was left to burn the 
depot—or, according to Mitchell, “play 
incendiary.” McCartney of the 112th II- 
linois related, “our prisoners are paroled 
amidst the smoke of bursting shells, and 
shrapnel and musket cartridges in the 
depot building.” “When the flames reach 
the shells,” Mitchell recalled, “I can only 
think of throwing stones through a 
hornet’s nest, they seem to perforate the 
roof and sides of the building with ease, 
while the sound is deafening. We hurry 
away to escape danger.” 7° 

Sanders reached the vicinity of 
Knoxville around 7:00 p.m. and pushed 
back the few pickets posted on the 
Kingston Road to within a mile of the 
city. After dark, the 1st Kentucky and the 
112th Illinois under Major Dow were left 
along the road to defend against any fol- 
lowing Confederates. Sanders mean- 
while circled around the town to the 
north in preparation for an attack in the 
morning. 7! 


> ee D1 


THE CONFEDERATES AT KNOX- 
VILLE had first received news of the 
feint against Big Creek Gap on June 17, 
and immediately began shifting troops 
to meet the long-expected invasion. On 
June 18 General Buckner reported that 
the Federals had retired from Big Creek 
Gap. He knew that the Federals now oc- 
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cupied Wartburg, but he was unsure of 
their numbers. A report reached Buckner 
by telegraph during the morning that 
2,000 cavalry had been seen near Loudon 
at 5:00 a.m. But Buckner must have still 
considered the major threat to be at Big 
Creek Gap, for around 10:00 a.m. he and 
his guard moved to Clinton to “concen- 
trate his forces,” leaving Knoxville almost 
defenseless.” 
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Dr. J.G.M. Ramsey 

News of Sanders’ cavalry force had 
also reached Buckner from prominent 
Knoxvillian Dr. J.G.M. Ramsey. In addi- 
tion to being a physician, historian, and 
railroad entrepreneur, Ramsey was the 
Confederate States and State of Tennes- 
see banker in Knoxville. On the evening 
of June 18 he had been visiting his daugh- 
ter, Henrietta (Mrs. Benjamin) Lenoir at 
Lenoir’s Station, where he was aroused 
early in the morning with the news that 
the Federals had been only twelve miles 
away at Kingston the night before. Dr. 
Ramsey immediately left for Knoxville, 
not waiting for a passenger train, but tak- 
ing the first freight train that passed 
through. On reaching Knoxville, Ramsey 
quietly began making arrangements to 
pack the bank’s assets and ship them 
north. In a town where there were many 
Union sympathizers, it was necessary to 
keep the shipment secret. Ramsey re- 
ported the Federal cavalry’s presence to 
General Buckner and requested transpor- 
tation, passports, and guards for the trea- 
sury. Amid much secrecy, the contents of 
the vault were boxed up and loaded ona 
military ambulance for the trip to the sta- 
tion. The East Tennessee and Virginia 
train was due to leave at 3:00 p.m., but 
for some reason was delayed for several 
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anxious hours and did not leave until a 
report came that the enemy was two 
miles from town on the Kingston Road. 
The train made its escape and Ramsey 
and his guards successfully delivered his 
burden to a bank at Abingdon, Virginia.” 

With the departure of General 
Buckner on the morning of June 19, 
Colonel R.C. Trigg was left in command 
at Knoxville to protect the city from 


Sanders’ approaching cavalry. To accom- 
plish this difficult task Trigg had a force 
of about a thousand men: part of his own 
54th Virginia Infantry; portions of the 
6th and 7th Florida Infantry; thirty- 
seven cavalrymen; and no serviceable ar- 
tillery. The local militia, citizens, and 
convalescents from the military hospi- 
tals were ordered to report to assist in 
the city’s defense.”4 


Lieutenant Colonel Milton Haynes 
of the artillery was ordered to get together 
whatever guns were available. Haynes 
discovered eight pieces of field artillery 
but no harness. The chief of ordnance 
promised to have the artillery chests filled 
with one hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion within an hour. Haynes then visited 
the quartermaster and requested seventy 
horses or mules, with harness and driv- 
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ers, sent to the ordnance department. 
The guns were put in place shortly after 
3:00 p.m., one section on the west at Col- 
lege Hill on the Kingston Road, a sec- 
ond on McGee's Hill near the Asylum 
Hospital, and a third on Summit Hill 
overlooking the railroad depot. The 
Summit Hill position was protected by 
a cotton bale revetment. Some of the 
roads entering town were also blocked 
with cotton bales. Another section of 
artillery was added the next morning and 
was placed farther east on Mabry’s Hill 
in East Knoxville.*> 

Lieutenant Colonel William T. 
Stockton of the 7th Florida was ordered 
to take charge of the enlisted men from 
the quartermaster’s depot, six or eight 
men from the Signal Corps, and a few 
citizens—a total of one hundred and 
thirty-nine. A portion of these men were 
used to set up picket posts just outside 
Knoxville on the major roads leading into 
town from the north, while others 
formed a line of sentries just north of the 
city. A third detachment was put to work 
near the railroad depot on the northern 
edge of town, barricading a brick mill for 
use by sharpshooters.”° 

The whole town had become a bee- 
hive of activity. Messengers rushed about 
the streets, summoning citizens to aid the 
outnumbered military. Several families 
packed up and left town upon learning 
of the Federals’ approach. According to 
Fannie (Mrs. B.R.) Strong, whose hus- 
band was Dr. Ramsey’s cashier, “all the 
waggens were hauling off the Govern- 
ment Stores and Omnibuses & carriages 


moving sick. ..”27 
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AROUND MIDNIGHT the Federal rear- 
guard, which had been left on the 
Kingston Road, decided that no force was 
following and began to make its way 
around the city to join Sanders. Unfor- 
tunately they took a wrong road and 
stumbled into the Confederate pickets. 
After some skirmishing the rearguard 
backed away, deciding to wait in a small 
grove of trees until daylight, and then link 
up with their comrades. The exhausted 
men dismounted and, holding their 
horses’ bridles, fell asleep. They were 
awakened early the next morning by a 
drum beating near them—an ominous 
sound, since the Federals had not brought 
drums with them. Upon reconnoitering, 
the 112th discovered they were well in- 
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Rebuilt Flat Creek bridges. The three hundred-foot railroad and county road 
bridges were burned by Sanders on June 20. 


side Confederate lines in the suburbs of 
the city. In the half-light, they managed 
to slip away and rejoin the main force.?8 

That morning Sanders’ line of battle 
emerged from the woods to the north of 
Knoxville, the two rifled guns in front. 
Sanders was determined to make a dem- 
onstration, although he knew he could 
not hold the town even if he captured it. 
While Sanders’ guns were rifled, the Con- 
federates now had a decided advantage 
in number of guns. At 7:00 a.m., a de- 
tachment of Confederate artillery had 


bluffed its way through the Federal lines 
and entered Knoxville on the run with 
minié balls whistling around them. This 
battery, under B.F. Wyly, was on its way 
to Cumberland Gap when it learned of 
the impending attack on Knoxville. It 
had traveled all night in order to reach 
Knoxville before the assault, and gave the 
Confederates a total of twelve guns. In 
overall numbers, the two forces were 
about even. 

About 8:15 a.m. the Confederate 
battery on Summit Hill opened on the 
Federals, initiating an exchange of artil- 
lery fire. Federal skirmishers and sharp- 
shooters moved forward. An attack was 
directed toward an undefended section 
near the eastern end of the line, and two 
pieces of Wyly’s artillery and the 6th 
Florida were rushed to block this. Wyly’s 


battery opened with spherical case and 
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the Federals took cover behind houses 
and fences, sending sharpshooters for- 
ward. The Federals once more formed 
column and advanced, only to be met 
with canister fire. The short range fire 
proved effective, forcing the column to 
retreat.?? 

With the first cannon fire, the citi- 
zens of Knoxville realized that the un- 
thinkable was really happening. Fannie 
Strong recalled, “we heard the first gun 
and then you ought to have seen the 
Darkies women & dogs run down this 
hill.” A shell flying over their heads sent 
Strong and her neighbors into her house 
where “the women were crying, the 
children...were screaming and the 
shells. . .flying.” Most of the Federal shells 
flew over the town to land in the bluff 
across the river. A few buildings were 
damaged, including the Asylum Hospi- 
tal, but most of the town escaped with 
nothing but a good scare.” 

Sanders knew that the clock was 
ticking. Knoxville was obviously too well 
defended to be taken quickly. After ex- 
changing artillery fire and skirmishing 
for an hour-and-a-half, he ordered a 
withdrawal. Sanders sent a message into 
Knoxville by a paroled Confederate of- 
ficer: “I send you my compliments, and 
say that but for the admirable manner 
with which you managed your artillery I 
would have taken Knoxville to-day.” 


BOTH LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Strawberry Plains Bridge. The 1,600-foot bridge across the Holston River was burned four 
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times during the war: first by Sanders on Jun 20, 1863; by the Federals, January 1864; by the 
Confederates, February 1864; and once again by the Federals, November 1864. 


Losses in killed and wounded on both 
sides were small. Sanders reported cap- 
turing two six-pounder guns and about 
thirty men at a conscript camp near the 
town.”! 
* + 

THE FEDERALS NOW WITHDREW 
under the cover of hills and woods, and 
reported hearing the Confederates shell- 
ing the empty woods long after their de- 
parture. Once beyond Knoxville, the 
work of tearing up the railroad resumed. 
McMillan’s Station, a few miles above 
Knoxville, was soon torched, as were sev- 
eral smaller bridges. Mitchell of the 7th 
Ohio related, “At every turn we see smoke 
curling up along the roadway.” At Flat 
Creek, thirteen miles above Knoxville, 
the raiders burned two large bridges, one 
the county road bridge, the other the 
large railroad bridge, “a fine covered 
structure.” Even amid the smoke and de- 
struction, Mitchell commented on the 
beauty of the place. “The Valley of the 
Holston is very beautiful,” he mused. 
“Shocks of wheat are standing thick in 
the fields, and dark-green corn is shoul- 
der high, while beyond blue mountains 
are seen through a smoky haze.” The 
112th Illinois, once again acting as rear- 
guard, had little time to enjoy the view, 
and Major Dow reported that the rear 
was “severely annoyed for several miles” 
by Scott’s cavalry.*? 


Sanders’ next objective was the 
bridge across the Holston at Strawberry 
Plains. Situated on the opposite bank of 
the Holston, Strawberry Plains was gar- 
risoned by fewer than four hundred men, 
about two hundred of whom were from 
Thomas’ Legion of Cherokee Indians and 
mountaineers. 

Rumors of the Federal raiding force 
had reached Strawberry Plains on the 
morning of June 20, and two soldiers vol- 
unteered to ride a locomotive to Knox- 
ville to check out the story. After travel- 
ing only a few miles, the men discovered 
the Yankees tearing up track and moving 
toward Strawberry Plains. The men re- 
versed the engine and backed “in haste” 
to report the Federal threat. *° 

Sanders forded the Holston three 
miles below the town, reaching Straw- 
berry Plains at 4:00 p.m. As soon as the 
column came in sight the Confederates 
opened fire with four pieces of artillery. 
The Federal commander dismounted the 
infantry and sent Major Moore with the 
44th Ohio directly toward the town, while 
Colonel Byrd and Major Dow took the 
rest of the infantry to approach from the 
rear. The 44th were met with canister and 
grape as they attacked the defenders, who 
were positioned on a hill and protected 
by earthworks and a stone wall surround- 
ing the Stringfield family cemetery. After 
a short but hot fight, the 44th captured 


two cannon and several men. Following 
an hour’s heavy skirmishing, Sanders’ 
men succeeded in capturing the town, 
taking prisoner in all one hundred and 
thirty-seven enlisted men, two officers, 
and five cannon. Some of the Confeder- 
ates managed to escape, some “ske- 
daddling” on the engine used earlier.*4 

The victorious raiders soon discov- 
ered that they had not only captured the 
bridge, but numerous stores belonging 
to the Confederate commissary and the 
Christian Commission. Among the 
spoils were dueling pistols, saber belts, 
spurs, and, perhaps more welcome, 
shirts, pants, drawers, socks, blankets, 
sugar, and cider. The men resupplied 
themselves with provisions and burned 
everything they could not use. They also 
burned the massive bridge. Built on 
eleven piers forty feet above the Holston, 
the bridge was 1,600 feet long and per- 
haps the most important on the East 
Tennessee and Virginia Railroad. Major 
Moore and Company A of the 44th Ohio 
moved out on the bridge, tearing off part 
of the tin covering with picks and axes 
before setting it ablaze. The burning 
bridge was an unforgettable sight. “It is 
dark when we fire it,” related one soldier, 
“and the spectacle is magnificent. The 
heavens glow as fire, and the river is a 
band of gold.” The soldiers lay down for 
a well-earned night’s sleep, their first 
since the night after crossing the Cum- 
berland. They slept in line along the side 
of the road with their horses hitched to 
the fence beside them, and one soldier 
declared, “My place in the line brought 
me to a large rock upon which I had the 
best night’s sleep I ever enjoyed.”* 

Sanders’ men were in their saddles 
early on the morning of the 21st, ready 
for another day of destruction along the 
railroad. Passing through the hamlet of 
New Market, the soldiers were welcomed 
by citizens coming to their gates with 
water, pies, and cakes. One soldier related 
that this part of the raid was more like a 
“pic-nic.” Pretty girls declared that they 
were for the Union, and warned that the 
rebs were watching from the mountain 
tops and swearing vengeance.*© 

By 10:00 a.m. Sanders had arrived 
at the village of Mossy Creek (present day 
Jefferson City), capturing one hundred 
and twenty prisoners and a large amount 
of stores. In a holiday atmosphere, the 
men made quick work of the three hun- 
dred-foot railroad bridge, station, and a 
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locomotive and cars. Mossy Creek pro- 
vided other targets for the torch—a Con- 
federate saltpeter factory and a gun fac- 
tory. Some of the enterprising troopers 
soon were “rich” with Confederate 
money liberated from a bank. Knapsacks 
were filled with shelled corn, other foods, 
and tobacco. For the first time since leav- 
ing Williamsburg the men were allowed 
to build fires and cook a hot meal. This 
was a special treat to those who had got- 
ten a soaking in the Clinch on the night 
of the 18th. We “had been compelled to 
eat hardtack soaked with water and then 
soured in the hot sun,” recounted a mem- 
ber of the 112th Illinois. “Our sugar and 
salt had melted and mixed, and... 
mingled with our soaked and soured 
hardtack, with the mold and worms 
naturally belonging to the hardtack....”37 


bee " 


FROM A CAVALRYMAN’S REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR (1900) 


Confederate Colonel John Scott, 
who commanded a brigade of cavalry 
in pursuit of Sanders. 


Even without the warning from the 
girls at New Market, Sanders knew time 
was running out. He had been in enemy 
territory for six days and had met only 
light resistance, but Confederate cavalry 
was now converging on his column, and 
more than fifty miles of enemy territory 
and three rivers lay between him and the 
Union lines. 


Sanders left the railroad and crossed 
the Holston River headed northwest, 
planning to make his way out of Tennes- 
see through Rogers Gap. He was once 
again facing a long trek over mountain- 
ous trails lined with inhabitants of 
doubtful loyalty and bushwhackers 
whose loyalty shifted with the wind. 
Sanders headed for the only practical 
road in the vicinity across Clinch Moun- 
tain at Powder Springs Gap. As he began 
the ascent a local woman warned him 
that Scott’s cavalry was blocking the road 
ahead. Sending a small force to skirmish 
with the Confederates, Sanders reached 
the gap by a narrow farm road and safely 
crossed, assigning the 2nd and 7th Ohio 


as rearguard to fend off Scott’s frustrated | 


cavalry, which stubbornly attacked them 
until dark.** 

The column rode once more along 
narrow roadways and trails, covering ten 
miles before daylight. During the night 
it overtook and captured a wagon train 
on its way to Cumberland Gap. The thirty 
Confederates were paroled and the train 
destroyed. The dark ride held unexpected 
dangers: the 112th Illinois was riding 
quietly along when suddenly a volley rang 
out from the timber. Fortunately for the 
horsemen, the musket balls whistled over 
their heads. Even though the men were 
startled, they did not return the fire. En- 
emy cavalry or bushwhackers? The 112th 
never knew, but the attack was not re- 
peated. The accumulated lack of sleep 
also took its toll and some of the troops 
found themselves stopped in dense 
woods asleep in the saddle. Separated 
from the main column, it took two hours 
of searching just to find the correct road, 
and they were forced to ride hard until 
daylight to catch up with the column.*? 

Early the next morning the com- 
mand crossed the Clinch River without 
incident, although the enemy’s cavalry 
was close behind. The horses were fed 
from nose bags while still saddled and in 
column, but they were giving out in large 
numbers. Many riders threw away every 
nonessential in order to lighten their 
horses’ load. Others were forced to cut 
off their boots, as the continuous riding 
had caused their feet to swell, and it was 
not possible to remove their boots any 
other way. Many of the command had 
lost their hats while sleeping and had tied 
handkerchiefs over their heads, while 
others had “requisitioned” civilian straw 


hats or even ladies sunbonnets as protec- | 
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tion from the hot southern sun. Some 
dropped exhausted from their horses to 
the ground, not waking even then, but 
crying out like children disturbed in their 
sleep. The rearguard had a hard time 
keeping the sleepy stragglers moving.*° 

During the afternoon the column 
reached the Powell River and crossed at 
Leech’s Ford. The rearguard had fought 
repeated skirmishes all day with the Con- 
federate cavalry. Thirty men of the 7th 
Ohio were detailed to guard the ford for 
one hour before retiring. “Minutes seem 
like hours,” stated a member of the de- 
tail. “Tt is the longest sixty minutes of my 
life.” The defenders saw a long line of dust 
coming and knew that the Confederates 
were almost upon them. The pursuers 
halted to reconnoiter, and the rearguard 
engaged in a little sharpshooting. The 
Federals were relieved when a courier 
arrived with an order to rejoin the com- 
mand as soon as possible.*! 

Sanders had planned to make his 
escape through Rogers Gap in the 
Cumberland Mountains. However, when 
he arrived he discovered that fallen tim- 
ber and Confederate infantry and artil- 
lery blocked the gap. The other gaps in 
the vicinity were mere bridle paths and 
unable to accommodate his cannon. 
Time was running out. The enemy was 
in his front and also closing on his rear. 
Sanders determined to force Smiths’ Gap 
(Childress’ Gap), a smaller gap about 
three miles to the south. The artillerymen 
were ordered to destroy their precious 
guns and were seen swearing and crying 
as they spiked them and cut down the 
wheels and harness. Confederate infan- 
try and cavalry lined the valley, waiting. 
Mitchell of the 7th Ohio reported, “The 
conviction is that we are bagged.” Sand- 
ers made several feints toward the Con- 
federates, and these caused some confu- 
sion, resulting in a shift of some of the 
Confederates to the left. “Forward,” was 
the cry, and Sanders’ troops made a furi- 
ous rush across the valley, swarming up 
the steep side of the mountain. Some ad- 
vanced on the trail, driving the defend- 
ers from the gap. Many of the men aban- 
doned their horses, some their arms, and 
scrambled furiously with thoughts of 
capture and Confederate prison behind 
them. The Confederates, after the initial 
surprise, launched themselves after the 
Federals, using artillery and small arms; 
but the Federals now had the heights and 
returned the fire, driving them back. # 


With darkness, the Federals, scat- 
tered and intermixed, made their escape. 
The other side of the mountain proved 
to be so steep in places that the men were 
forced to leave their mounts and stumble 
and slide down the mountain. Others 
found the slope in their area so precipi- 
tous that they had to wait for daylight to 
descend the mountain. They reported 
close calls with rattlesnakes and Confed- 
erates, and being tortured by thirst. 

Daylight found men in small groups 
moving north, seemingly without offic- 
ers or direction. The few houses in the 
area were overrun with soldiers begging 
for anything to eat. Clusters of men grew 
as they marched, and eventually they 
straggled into Boston, Kentucky. Sand- 
ers reported the success of the raid and 
his arrival in Boston to General Burnside 
on June 23.*° 

Fifty miles of railroad had been dis- 
rupted or destroyed; over 3,000 feet of 
bridge and trestle work burned; fifteen 
pieces of artillery captured; and in excess 
of 2,500 stand of small arms destroyed. 
Tons of Confederate subsistence and sup- 
plies had been torched along with am- 
munition for both artillery and small 
arms. Gun and saltpeter factories had also 
been destroyed, and several hundred 
horses and mules had been captured, to- 
gether with four hundred and sixty-one 
Confederate prisoners—all of whom 
were paroled. His own loss was slight: two 
killed, four wounded and thirteen miss- 
ing. 

One indirect result of Sanders’ raid 
was not recognized at the time. Confed- 
erate General John Hunt Morgan had 
begun a march into Kentucky that would 
terminate in his famous raid north of the 
Ohio River and ultimately in his capture. 
He had already crossed the Cumberland 
River headed north when he was called 
back because of the alarm and uncer- 
tainty caused by Sanders’ raid. He spent 
a week waiting. One of Morgan’s biogra- 
phers points out that if Morgan had made 
his raid one week earlier he could easily 
have crossed the Ohio on his return to 
Kentucky. During the last week of 
Morgan’s raid unseasonable rains raised 
the level of the river, flooding some of 
the fords and permitting gunboats to 
move upriver and block his crossing at 
Buffington Island.*° 

The success of Sanders’ raid was a 
shock to the Confederate government. 
The destruction of the multitude of sup- 


plies and weaponry, while seriously crip- 
pling to the Confederates in the area, 
paled in significance when compared to 
the destruction of the railroad. It would 
be many weeks before this vital link was 
totally operational. Additionally, the ease 
with which Sanders was able to penetrate 
deep into Confederate territory was 
alarming. However, with major actions 
occurring in both Pennsylvania and Mis- 
sissippi, there were few troops available 
to reinforce the gaps or guard the rail- 
road. The resources of the Confederacy 
were stretched so thin they must soon 
reach breaking point. 

General Burnside congratulated 
Sanders on his “brilliant success,” and 
incorporated the information gained by 
Sanders into his plan for the East Ten- 
nessee invasion. With Grant's victory at 
Vicksburg on July 4, the IX Corps finally 
began its jouney back to Kentucky. Six 
weeks after Sanders’ raid, Burnside com- 
menced his march toward Knoxville 
and a permanent occupation of East 
Tennessee. The Confederacy lost East 
Tennessee and its direct rail route. The 
Union liberated thousands of loyal citi- 
zens and gained “the keystone of the 
Confederate arch.”* 


DOROTHY E. KELLY is a native of East 
Tennessee whose ancestors served in both 
Confederate and Union armies. She is 
past president and permanent program 
chair of the Knoxville Civil War Round- 
table and president of the Tennessee Civil 
War Preservation Association. 
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WILLIAM MARVEL 

The myths of Lee’s final campaign. 

“Here, at long last, is the real story of the Appomattox 


campaign, as uncovered by the Civil War's master historical 
detective.” —Stephen W. Sears, author of Chancellorsville 
Civil War America 

328 pp., 38 illus., 6 maps $29.95 cloth 
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Black Soldiers in Blue 


DYK ANSWERS 


(The questions are on page 7.) 
(1) Christiana. The Christiana riot of Sep- 
tember 1851 was a milestone in the grow- 
ing conflict between the sections. See Ed- 
ward Steers, Jr., “Freedom Began Here,” 
in Ne&S, volume 1, #4, April 1998. (2) 
Robert E. Lee. In this painting by Ernest 
L. Ipsen, Lee is depicted as as superinten- 


dent of West Point in 1852. He wears the 
uniform of a brevet colonel of engineers. 
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(3) Nathan Bedford Forrest (4) Virginia, 
on May 23, 1861. Popular vote occurred 
this day—some will say that North Caro- 
lina was the last, on May 20, 1861. (5) Jo- 
seph Hooker (6) Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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CONFEDERATES AGAINST 
THE CONFEDERACY 
Essays on Leadership and Loyalty 
By Jon L. Wakelyn (Westport, Connecticut: 
Praeger Publishers, 2002. Pp. 189, index, 
$64.95, ISBN 0-275-97364-6). 


Jon Wakelyn, Professor of History at Kent 
State University, here adds to his impressive 
list of Civil War publications. Professor 
Wakelyn’s previous books include a good study 
of South Carolina’s prime antebellum novel- 
ist, William Gilmore Simms, and two thick, 
superlative collections of southern Unionist 
and secessionist pamphlets. The present thin- 
ner volume, comprised of seven essays, argues 
that all too many Confederate leaders turned 
against the Confederacy. 

Wakelyn portrays a rich variety of alleged 
turncoats, including Episcopalian ministers, 
important politicians (South Carolina’s James 
H. Hammond and Mississippi’s Henry S. 
Foote), and wives (Mary Chesnut), plus a sel- 
dom-studied group (Speakers of the state 
House of Representatives), and his own piv- 
otal group (southern Unionists who turned 
Confederate but never quite left their union- 
ism behind). Jefferson Davis’ policies, the es- 
says urge, provoked more dissent within the 
leadership ranks than the Confederacy could 
comfortably afford, especially among dissent- 
ers who had previously feared that disunion 
would destroy slavery. The prime argument: 
ex-Unionists were fatally predisposed to be- 
come ex-Confederates as soon as their earlier 
predictions proved prescient. 

The essays have some grand moments, ana- 
lytically and stylistically. My favorite gem 
comes when Wakelyn analyzes the western 
origins of Foote’s dissent. For this Tennessean 
turned Mississippian, the Confederacy’s loss 
of the Tennessee and Mississippi River basin 
yielded an eastern Confederacy less worth de- 
fending, for how could slavery flourish with- 
out a western outlet? I suspect that many in- 
creasingly disillusioned western Confederates 
asked that question. 

Disillusioned, yes, but disloyal? As too 
many of our daily headlines today indicate, a 
national crisis always raises the subtle ques- 
tion of whether a regime’s opponents can be 
a loyal opposition. Wakelyn might have dis- 
armed some who will doubt his argument if 
he had attended more closely to the subtle- 
ties of the “disloyal opposition” puzzle. Still, 
even if doubters protest that many Davis crit- 
ics were hardly “anti-Confederates,” they will 
concede that these suggestive essays add depth 


BRIEFINGS Reviews 


to our understanding of the burdens that a 
highly contentious leadership class heaped on 
the Confederate president. A cause killed by 
these burdens? Wakelyn wisely disowns that 
claim. But a troubled nation tangled in a web 
first spun in protest against the very birth of 
the Confederacy? You bet. 
—William W. Freehling 
University of Kentucky 
—— ee 
THE 151ST PENNSYLVANIA 
VOLUNTEERS AT GETTYSBURG: 
Like Ripe Apples in a Storm 
By Michael A. Dreese (Jefferson, NC: 
McFarland & Company, Inc., 2000). Pp. 200, 
$45.00, ISBN 0-7864-0804-9). 


In recent years, there has been a flurry of 
new books on Gettysburg, ranging from cam- 
paign studies, alternate histories, and biogra- 
phies to some new detailed unit studies. Mike 
Dreese has rescued the 151st Pennsylvania 
from obscurity, and has written a first-rate 
regimental history. The 151st was a nine- 
month unit, raised during the fall of 1862 and 
scheduled to go home in late July 1863. At- 
tached to the Third Division, I Corps, Army 
of the Potomac, the 151st was only margin- 
ally engaged at Chancellorsville and had yet 
to see serious fighting. 


THE 51ST 
PENNSYLVANIA 
VOLUNTEERS AT 
GETTYSBURG 
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in a Storm 
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The regiment, under the able command of 
Lieutenant Colonel George F. McFarland, 
brought 467 officers and men onto the battle- 
field at Gettysburg on July 1. The regiment was 
initially held in reserve at the Seminary, then 
sent forward to plug a gap in the line just be- 
fore the Iron Brigade withdrew from 
McPherson’s Ridge. The Pennsylvanians ran 
headlong into the 11th and 26th North Caro- 
lina regiments of James Pettigrew’s brigade of 
North Carolinians. The 151st was decimated, 
but held fast, inflicting horrendous losses on 


the Tarheels before the survivors withdrew to 
rejoin the remnant of the I Corps near the 
Seminary. The 151st engaged Colonel Abner 
Perrin’s brigade before the corps withdrew to 
Cemetery Hill. The remnant of the 151st was 
engaged on July 3 when it assisted in repelling 
Pickett’s men. The regiment lost 337 of its 467 
officers and men, a seventy-five percent casu- 
alty rate. 

Dreese has done this research well, gather- 
ing a number of letters and diaries from pri- 
vate collections as well as county and state 
sources. Throughout the book, he includes 
capsule biographies of key officers and men, 
provides human interest stories that enliven 
the text, and in general has written a narrative 
that flows well. A chapter on the wounded fol- 
lows their ordeals in various hospitals in the 
Gettysburg area, while a chapter on those cap- 
tured on July 1 shows the suffering endured 
in Souther prisons. A concluding summary 
follows the postwar lives of several of the sur- 
vivors and details the erection of the regiment's 
monument on McPherson’s Ridge. In an ap- 
pendix, Dreese also lays to rest the myth that 
the 151st was largely composed of school- 
teachers and students. 

This is an attractive book, well-written and 
researched. It belongs in every Gettysburg li- 
brary and can easily serve as a model on how 
to write an exceptional regimental history. 

—Rick Sauers 
Lake Nebagamon, Wisconsin 


ee 


CIVIL WAR ST. LOUIS 
By Louis S. Gerteis. (Lawrence, Kansas: 
University Press of Kansas, 2001. Pp. 410, 
$34.95, Cloth. ISBN 0-7006-1124-X). 


By the middle of the 19th Century, the 
small river town of St. Louis, Missouri, had 
been transformed into a thriving metropolis 
teeming with commerce. The radical changes 
brought to St. Louis by the influx of German 
immigrants and New England businessmen 
during the 1850s went a long way toward ful- 
filling the city’s dream of becoming the true 
“Gateway to the West.” In only a short time, 
these rising political and economic forces 
gained the strength to challenge the conser- 
vative, pro-slavery majority in the state. Poli- 
tics in St. Louis soon mirrored the sectional 
issues that gradually tore the country apart. 

The reader of Civil War St. Louis is intro- 
duced to an astonishing range of people and 
events. While focusing on the Civil War years, 
author Louis Gerteis traces in extraordinary 
breadth and detail the experience of St. 
Louisans from antebellum times through Re- 
construction. From the Camp Jackson affair, 
Gerteis moves to the imposition of martial law 
and suspension of civil rights by Federal au- 
thorities. Conditions at Gratiot Street Prison 
and similar facilities that housed a large array 
of inmates are described in great detail. The 
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story of organizations such as the Western 
Sanitary Commission and the Ladies Union 
Aid Society is told. Furthermore, the vital role 
of women in these groups and in the multi- 
tude of military hospitals is prominently fea- 
tured. The author also traces the construction 
of the Federal ironclad river fleet and recounts 
its service on the Western waterways. Included 
at the end is a short chapter on Reconstruc- 
tion. Overall, in what must have been a rather 
difficult task, Gerteis deftly illuminates for the 
reader the complex politics and realities of sla- 
very in a conservative slave state loyal to a fed- 
eral government that increasingly became bent 
on the institution’s destruction. 

Of course, no book is without flaws, and a 
few errors made their way into the final text. 
For instance, Colonel Emmet McDonald was 
killed at the Battle of Hartville rather than at 
Huntsville, and Lincoln of course was the 16th 
president not the 14th. Additionally, though 
the book is well-researched and highly de- 
tailed, it is rather thin on critical analysis when 
dealing with intensely controversial issues such 
as the Federal imposition of martial law and 
suspension of civil rights. While naval events 
are detailed, other military aspects are largely 
overlooked. The reality of St. Louis’ wartime 
role as a vital military nerve center in the West 
is greatly underdeveloped. Depictions of sol- 
dier life at Camp Benton and Jefferson Bar- 
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racks and of the construction and occupation 
of the chain of forts surrounding St. Louis are 
almost entirely absent. Lastly, a period map of 
the city and environs would have been of great 
help to the uninitiated as most places and 
events in the book are located for the reader 
with street addresses as the sole geographical 
reference. 
These issues aside, Mr. Gerteis has written 
a fine addition to a growing body of studies 
that deal comprehensively with the wartime 
experience of specific cities and towns. Read- 
ers interested in the political, economic, eth- 
nic and racial divisions in a unique Border 
State city will find much to learn about and 
admire in this book. 
—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer, M.D. 
Vancouver, Washington 


Te 
THE WAR ADVENTURES OF A 
BLOCKADE RUNNER 
By William Watson, introduction by J. Barto 
Arnold III (College Station, Texas: A&M 
University Press, 2001. Pp. 352 , $17.95, 
Paperback, ISBN 1-5854-4152-X). 


First published in London in 1892, Will- 
iam Watson’s book recounts his experiences 
as captain of a Civil War blockade runner. An 
Englishman by birth, Watson was a business- 
man in the South at the beginning of the war. 

He chose to fight for the Confederacy and 
served as a sergeant in the 3rd Louisiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry Regiment but was then 
invalided out of the service. Years later he de- 
scribed his army experiences in Life in the Con- 


federate Army (recently reprinted by Louisi- 


ana State University Press). 

Shortly after leaving the Confederate army, 
Watson bought a small sailing vessel, the 
schooner Rob Roy. This shallow draft vessel was 
ideally suited to shoal water operations along 
the Gulf coast. Most attention on blockade 
running centers on the Atlantic seaboard, but 
much of the activity, especially traffic in cot- 
ton, was through the Gulf of Mexico. Watson 
operated from Galveston and the Brazos and 
Rio Grande Rivers with destinations of Belize, 
Honduras; Tampico and Veracruz, Mexico; 
and Havana, Cuba. 

On his blockade-running voyages Watson 
carried out cotton and brought in Enfield 
rifles, ammunition, blankets, and shoes, Con- 
federate regulations required that half the 
goods carried in be items for the government. 
The other half could be for civilian consump- 
tion, and usually consisted of items that could 
be sold at great profit in the import-starved 
South, such as liquor, coffee, tea, and spices. 
After three successful trips, though at surpris- 
ingly little profit to himself, Watson sold the 
Rob Roy and became a sailing master and pi- 
lot of a steamer on the Galveston-Havana run. 

After the war Watson relocated to Scot- 
land. There he wrote his memoirs. They are 


a useful source of information on block- 
ade-running during the war, not only of 
strategies employed, but of tactical opera- 
tions and the means adopted to avoid in- 
terception by the Union blockading war- 
ships. Written in an engaging style by an 
intelligent, perceptive observer, Watson’s 
memoirs provide an extraordinary picture 
of an important, often overlooked, aspect 
of the Civil War. 
—Spencer C. Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute 
WAR OF VENGEANCE 
Acts of Retaliation Against 
Civil War POWs 
By Lonnie R. Speer (Mechanicsburg, PA: 
Stackpole Books, 2002. Pp. 190, including 
index, bibliography, and photographs. 
$22.95, ISBN: 0-8117-1388-1). 


In this follow-up to his Portals to Hell: 
Military Prisons in the Civil War, Lonnie 
Speer argues that the Civil War was not the 
“last war fought between gentleman,” as 
Winston Churchill once claimed. Speer ad- 
dresses both Union and Confederate battle- 
field atrocities against prisoners and his 
treatment of these is generally evenhanded. 
Unfortunately, in the final three chapters of 
the book, he uncritically revives Lost Cause- 
era indictments of the North’s treatment of 
Southern prisoners. While references are 
made to diaries and letters, the bulk of the 
author’s citations come from postwar remi- 
niscences and publications such as The 
Southern Historical Society Papers and Con- 
federate Veteran, sources known more for 
their role in creating and sustaining Lost 
Cause mythology than for objectivity. 

Speer apparently accepts these postwar 
Southern narratives at face value, giving 
some sections of the book a Lost Cause fla- 
vor worthy of the Richmond Examiner’s edi- 
tor Edward A. Pollard. For example, the 
North is flayed for placing prisoners on ra- 
tions that were one-fourth those received by 
Union soldiers, and for forbidding food 
through the mail by December 1863. The Of- 
ficial Records and Confederate wartime dia- 
ries clearly refute such claims. 

Speer also revives the flawed argument 
that the Union halted exchanges solely be- 
cause Northern officials coldly calculated 
that such a policy helped the Yankee war 
effort. By contrast he insists that Confed- 
erate authorities, out of a sense of human- 
ity, begged in vain for exchanges to resume. 
Such a position neglects the role the 
South’s refusal to recognize black troops’ 
rights played in Washington’s decision to 
suspend the exchange cartel in May 1863. 
No consideration is given to the notion 
that Southern manpower needs were most 
likely behind entreaties to resume prisoner 


exchanges—humanitarian window-dress- 
ing notwithstanding. 

Scant attention is paid to acts of vengeance 
against black soldiers. A single page acknowI- 
edges such atrocities, but discussion about the 
role race played in acts of vengeance against 
captured soldiers is nonexistent. 

This book had great promise and several 
chapters are useful for bringing to light some 
of the unchivalrous, extracurricular violence 
engaged in by both sides during the Civil War. 
Unfortunately its weaknesses outweigh the 
benefits. —James Gillispie 

Sampson Community College 
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Imboden."—James A. Ramage 
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Evangelicalism, Proslavery, 
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John Patrick Daly 


“Addresses big topics—religion, slavery, the Civil 
War—in a fresh way, with immense scholarship and 


incisive analysis."—John Boles 
$45.00 cloth 


CAMP NELSON, KENTUCKY 
A Civil War History 
Richard D. Sears 


“Sears has collected a valuable set of letters that 
document the military, social, medical, and economic 
history of Camp Nelson."—John David Smith 


$45.00 cloth 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE IN THE CIVIL WAR 
By Bruce D. Heald (Charleston, South 
Carolina: Arcadia Publishing, 2001. Pp. 128, 
illustrations, bibliography, softbound, 
$19.99, ISBN 0-7385-0919-1). 


Arcadia Publishing, long known for its 
plethora of postcard-view books of Ameri- 
can towns and cities, has begun “The Civil 
War History Series,” to which this book be- 
longs. A two-page introduction is followed 
by five chapters, each consisting of photos 
or woodcuts with extended captions. Chap- 
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ter One, “A Call to arms: The Northern Cause” 
takes up most of the book and consists of 
illustrations of officers and men, battle scenes, 
recruiting broadsides, and maps, pertain- 
ing to New Hampshire’s infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. 

Chapter Two contains photos of camp life. 
Chapter Three, perhaps the most interesting, 
chronicles the New Hampshire Civil War Vet- 
erans’ Association Campground adjacent to 
lake Winnipesaukee. The only organization of 
its kind in the country, the camp featured per- 
manent buildings for the use of the regimen- 
tal associations. A chapter on state monuments 
is followed by a concluding chapter that in- 
cludes photos of officers and men from New 
Hampshire. 

In general, this is a neat book for those in- 
terested in period photographs. Its major 
drawback is the inclusion of numerous wood- 
cuts that often do not show New Hampshire 
troops, but merely are included to illustrate 
battles in which New Hampshire men fought. 
It would have been better to include more 
views of soldiers from the state rather than 
generic woodcuts. The lack of an index ham- 
pers quick research as well. Otherwise, Arcadia 
Publishing has produced another quality work 
of illustrations grouped around a central 
theme. —Rick Sauers 
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PETTICOAT SPIES: SIX WOMEN SPIES OF THE 
CIVIL WAR by Peggy Caravantes (San Anto- 
nio, Texas: Morgan Reynolds Publishers, Inc. 
2002. Pp. 112, $20.95, ISBN 1-883846-88-9). 


THE HOSPITAL ON SEMINARY RIDGE AT THE 
BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG by Michael a. Dreese 
(Jefferson, North Carolina: McFarland & 
Company, Inc. 2002. Pp. 208, $45.00, ISBN 0- 
7864-1554-0). 

CUBANS IN THE CONFEDERACY Phillip Tho- 
mas Tucker, ed. (Jefferson, North Carolina: 
McFarland & Company, Inc. 2002. Pp. 254, 
$39.95, ISBN 0-7864-0976-2). 

THE HUNT FOR THE ALBEMARIE: ANATOMY OF 
A GUNBOAT WAR by John W. Hinds (Shippens- 
burg, PA: White Mane Company, Inc., 2001. 
Pp. 250, $29.95, ISBN 1-57249-216-3). 
REBELS FROM WEST POINT by Gerard A. 
Patterson (Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania: 
Stackpole Books, 2002. Pp. 193, $16.95, ISBN 
0-8117-2063-2). 

WINCHESTER DIVIDED Michael G. Mahon, ed. 
(Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania: Stackpole 
Books, 2002. Pp. 240, $27.95, ISBN 0-8117- 
1394-6). 

SURVIVING THE CONFEDERACY by John C. 
Waugh (New York, NY: Harcourt, Inc., 2002. 
Pp. 464, $28.00, ISBN 0-15-100389-0). 
GOTHAM AT WAR: NEW YORK CITY, 1860-1865 
by Edward K. Spann (Wilmington, Delaware: 
SR Books, 2002. Pp. xiv, 206. Illustrations, 
notes, bibliography, index. $17.95, paper. 
ISBN: 0-8420-5057-4). 

TEXAS BURIAL SITES OF CIVIL WAR NO- 
TABLES: A BIOGAPHICAL AND PICTORIAL 
FIELD GUIDE by James A. Mundie, Jr., Bruce A. 
Allardice, Dean E. Letzring, and John H. 
Luckey (Hillsboro, Texas: Hill College Press, 
2002. Pp. 414, $30.00, ISBN 0-912172-41-X). 
SWAMP DOCTOR: THE DIARY OF A UNION SUR- 
GEON IN THE VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 
MARSHES Thomas P. Lowry, ed. (Mechanics- 
burg, PA: Stackpole Books, 2001 Pp. 256, 
$26.95, ISBN 0-8117-1537-X). 

WE LOOK LIKE MEN OF WAR by William R. 
Forstchen (New York, NY: Tom Doherty As- 
sociates, LLC. 2001. Pp. 192 $21.95, ISBN 0- 
765-30114-8). NOVEL 

CUSTER AND THE LITTLE BIGHORN: THE MAN, 
THE MYSTERY, THE MYTH by Jim Donovan 
(Stillwater, MN: Voyageur Press, 2001. Pp. 265, 
$35.00, ISBN 0-89658-531-X). 

MINISTER TO THE CHEROKEES: A CIVIL WAR 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY by James Anderson Slover 
(Lincoln, NE: University of Nebraska Press., 
2002. Pp. 256, $47.50, ISBN 0-8032-4283-2). 
HOMEWARD BOUND: THE DEMOBILIZATION OF 
THE UNION AND CONFEDERATE ARMIES, 1865- 
1866 by William B. Holberton (Mechanics- 
burg, PA: Stackpole Books, 2001. Pp. 224 
$24.95, ISBN 0-8117-0788-1). 


COLORS & BLOOD: FLAG PASSIONS OF THE 
CONFEDERATE SOUTH by Robert E. Bonner 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
2002. Pp. 248, $29.95, ISBN 0-691-09158-7). 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST SLAVERY: A HISTORY 
IN DOCUMENTS by David Waldstreicher (New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2002. Pp. 
176, $32.95, ISBN 0-19-510850-7). 

BEHIND ENEMY LINES: CIVIL WAR SPIES, 
RAIDERS, AND GUERRILLAS by Wilmer L. Jones 
(Lanham, MD: Taylor Publishing Company, 
2001. Pp. 331, $26.95, ISBN 0-87833-191-3). 
GHOSTS OF THE CIVIL WAR by Chery! Har- 
ness (New York, New York: Simon & Schuster 
Books for Young Readers, 2002. Pp. 48, $17.00, 
ISBN 0-689-83135-8). 


LA 
THIS FROM GEORGE (Broome County Histori- 
cal Society, Binghamton, New York: 2001. Pp. 
288 with illustrations, $29.00, paper, ISBN: 1- 
930484-03-8). 

Subtitled “The Civil War Letters of Ser- 
geant George Magusta Englis 1861-1865, 
Company K, 89th New York Regiment of Vol- 
unteer Infantry known as the Dickinson 
Guard,” the book contains fifty-seven letters 
(many signed “this from George”) that were 
transcribed and annotated by Eileen M. Patch, 
a descendant of the soldier’s sister. The letters 
appear in chronological order and are grouped 
by campaigns, giving a brief history of service 
in the 89th New York Regiment from 1861 
until 1865. For more information and to lis- 
ten to the author’s interview on WSKG radio, 
go to www.thisfromgeorge.com. 
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The Archibald Argyle 
Carnaghan Letters 


Transcribed and edited by 
Matt Matthews and Kip Lindberg 


During the century following the Civil War, 
the study of the conflict in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi generated little interest among histori- 
ans. Most remained content to study the larger 
battles and campaigns that occurred east of 
the Mississippi, never fully grasping the unique 
and unconventional nature of the struggle in 
the West. Recently, however, the Civil War in 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and the 
Indian Territory has garnered stronger inter- 
est from scholars. This new found attention 
stems, in part, from the realization that the war 
in the Trans-Mississippi remains a wide-open 
field of study, and, when combined with an 
acute awareness of its similarities with mod- 
ern wars of extermination and terrorism, of- 
fers historians an exciting avenue of study. 
With this increased attention, new and re- 
markable primary sources are appearing at an 
astounding rate. Two newly discovered letters 
written by Archibald Argyle Carnaghan are 
among these gems. 

Rick Mack, of Salina, Kansas, recently pur- 
chased the letters at an estate sale. In the first 
letter young Archibald describes in grim de- 
tail the wholesale debauchery committed by 
Colonel Charles Jennison’s 7th Kansas Cavalry 
against the citizens of Missouri. The second 
letter written by Carnaghan recounts one of 
the first gunfights of the war involving Will- 
iam Clarke Quantrill and his men. 

Archibald Argyle Caraghan was born in 
Londonville, Ohio, in 1837. His father was a 
strict abolitionist who played a prominent role 
in the Underground Railroad. Admitted to the 
Kansas bar in 1860, young Caraghan practiced 
law in Olathe, Kansas, and taught school in 
Missouri. When the war began he immediately 
enlisted in the 2nd Kansas Infantry and par- 
ticipated in the Battle of Wilson’s Creek. As 
the 2nd Kansas was only a ninety-day outfit, 
he re-enlisted in Jennison’s nefarious 7th Kan- 
sas Cavalry. 


“Camp Johnson” 
Morristown, Cass Co., Mo 
Jan 6th 1862 
My Dear Parents, 

Although I sent a letter to you by 
express with money in it ($20.00) and 
directing you how to direct your 
letters, but as yet I have not received 
any and am very anxious to hear from 
you. I get along very well, have good 
health, and make plenty of money. I 
sold a good Jay-hawked horse for ten 


dollars, I think if times are good I can 
sent a good deal home against spring. 
We kill and strip as we go. Where we go 
secesh weaken & what we take, the 
greater portion is turned into the 
government. I dare say this regiment- 
more than pays for itself. We live on 
the top of the heap. We have splendid 
horses to ride & jacket-full of money, 
although I have not been paid any. We 
have and take money, watches, 
jewelry, horses, mules, sheep, hogs, 
cattle & bed-clothes, burn their 
houses, & kill all who have ever taken 
up arms against the government. We 
take no prisoners. But I understand 
there are signs of peace. I hail them 
with delight. My love to all 
Direct to 
Archibald Carnaghan 
Care of Col. Jennison 
Ft.Leavenworth, Co. I. Kansas 
As Jennison’s men terrorized the county 
side around Blue Springs, Missouri, Quantrill 
had by the end of December 1861 assembled 
about eleven men who would form the 
nucleus of his guerilla band. On January 27, 
1862, Private Carnaghan and a companion 
ran into them. 


U.S. Hospital 
Kansas City, Feb 24th 1862 
My Dear Parents, 
Agreeably to promise I write you 
today to let you know that I am still 
improving. My wound has com- 
menced healing internally and begins 
to close up on the outside. Although I 
am unable to write yet myself I think I 
shall be able to leave the hospital in 
two weeks but will not be fit for duty 
unless there are some small pieces of 
bone which have not come out yet 
and which may fester and break after 
the wound heals externally thus 
setting one back a month or so-I was 
wounded on the evening of the 27th 
January about eight O'clock and lay 
out in the woods all night and it 
raining and snowing and sleeting. I 
became bewildered in the woods and 
although I had to go but two miles I 
did not get into camp till four O'clock 
in the morning. My partner & I 
intended staying at the house all night 
having asked the folks if there was any 
danger and they saying there was 
none, we felt safe. But we had just put 
away our horses and taken off our 
overcoats and hung them up when my 
comrade heard the rebels on the out 
side. We immediately sprang and with 
our backs to the wall drew our 
revolvers and was ready for [a] fight. 
They shot through a window and hit 
my comrade. He then undertook to 
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Young Archibald Carnaghan practiced law in Olathe, Kansas. In this photograph 
(c.1860), Archie (far left) is standing in front of his first law office and home, and is 
identified by the check mark over his hat. Courtesy Rick Mack Collection. 


change position and received several 
shots in the body killing him instantly. 
A rebel put his head in at the door to 
see where I was and I instantly fired at 
his head, I heard one of them was shot 
through the head, the ball entering his 
right eye and coming out behind his 
ear, he lived but a few days, it was 
doubtless my shot and I guess I’m even 
with them. As soon as I fired I made 
for the back door and just as I was 
going out at the door I received my 
wound. They ran round the house and 
fired one or two revolver shots and 
hollowed halt there! Halt there!!..but I 
nary halted there!!!1 skipped along so 
as not to make a noise and they 
instead of taking after me took after 
the women & children who were 
running in all directions, it being so 
dark that they could not distinguish 
the difference. I think my escape was a 
very Providential and miraculous one. 
Our boys made it a very dear affair to 
that neighborhood for they scarcely 
left a house standing with[in] five 
miles. We afterward killed five of 
Quantrals men. The same gang who 
paid their compliments to me. There 
were eleven of them when they 
attacked us. They got my jayhawked 
riding mare, government saddle, bridal 
and overcoat I saved my revolver. Since 
I have been wounded I have lost about 
two hundred dollars, which is quite a 
setback out of my wages. Owing to this 
I shall not be able to send my funds 
home for quite a while. 

Direct your letters to your 

affectionate son 

Archibald Carnaghan 

Kansas City, Mo 


Private Fletcher Pomeroy, Company D, 7th 
Kansas Cavalry, substantiates Carnaghan’s 
story in his diary entry for January 28, 1862: 


Blue Springs, Mo., 
Tuesday, Jan. 28th, 1862— This is the 
headquarters of the famous guerrilla 
chief Quantrail. People here say that 
he taught school here before the war, 
and that his proper name is Heart. We 
have only their word for it. 

As we have no tents we got such 
shelter last night as we could. Some of 
my companions and myself took 
possession of a small corn crib. It was 
open but had a good roof that 
sheltered us from the rain that fell 
during the fore part of the night, then 
turned to snow and froze. 

Two of our men who were acting 
as scouts were shot last night. They 
had called at a house just outside of 
our lines in the early evening. The 
family, a man and his wife and grown 
daughter, offered them refreshments 
which they gladly accepted. They 
appeared very friendly and pressed the 
boys to stay over night. As a good fire 
in a large fire-place and the offer of a 
good bed was more attractive on a 
stormy night than such accommoda- 
tions as an outdoor camp afforded, 
and under the effects of peach brandy 
which was freely furnished them, they 
threw off their usual caution and fell 
into the trap which was so cunningly 
laid for them. After a pleasant hour or 
two the daughter left the room. 
Sometime later the parents excused 
themselves for a time. Almost 
immediately shots were fired in 
through the window and from the 
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doors which were entered by the 
enemy. One of the men was killed. The 
other was badly wounded in the left 
shoulder, but succeeded in escaping 
out into the darkness and into the 
woods. The firing was heard in camp 
and a detachment was hurried out, but 
as the enemy had fled and all was quiet 
they found nothing. The wounded 
man, after keeping low until he 
thought he could venture out, came 
into camp a bit before daylight. 

A company was sent out to the 
place at once. The dead comrade had 
been thrown out into the slush and 
had frozen down so that the body had 
to be cut loose with an ax. The house 
was deserted. Feeling that the inmates 
had conspired to the death of our 
comrades, it was burned. 


Due to the lingering effects of his wound, 
Carnaghan received a medical discharge for 
disability. For a short time he worked as a mail 
carrier, riding between Fort Gibson, Indian 
Territory, and Baxter Springs, Kansas. Incred- 
ibly, he survived another encounter with 
Quantrill at Baxter Springs, on October 6, 
1863. Carnaghan went on to become a state 
senator from Kansas and a leading member 
of the Socialist Labor Party. 


More about Jennison’s 7th Kansas Cavalry can 
be found in “‘Better Off In Hell}: The Evolu- 
tion of the Kansas Red Legs,” North & South, 
volume 5, #4. Also see “‘It Haunts Me Night 
and Day’: The Baxter Springs Massacre,” in 
North & South, volume 4, #5. Fate brought 
Major General James G. Blunt’s wagon train 
and William Quantrill’s guerrillas together on 
the Kansas prairie on October 6, 1863, set- 
ting the scene for one of the war’s bloodiest 
episodes. Both articles by Kip Lindberg and 
Matt Matthews. To order these back issues, 
see page 70. 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 7) arm of the US mili- 
tary. While the flintlock musket was the stan- 
dard arm in the Mexican War it had been su- 
perseded by the M1842 in the 1850s, while that 
arm was obsolete by the late 1850s. The M1855 
became the standard issue prior to the out- 
break of the War Between the States (the cor- 
rect designation for the conflict). After exten- 
sive trials and some field uses, improvements 
were made to the arm itself and its manufac- 
turing program (like dispensing with the self- 
capping Maynard primer). The result of these 
improvements was the M1861 Springfield. 
The reason so many state troops were 
armed with the flintlocks is that the federal 
government had stored vast quantities of the 
obsolete muskets in state arsenals. At the time 


there was a program to convert their locks to 
percussion and even rifle some. The famed 
Irish Brigade used the percussion M1842 and 
not the flintlock. It seems they had an affinity 
for the “buck ‘n ball” load. 
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As to the letter relating to Federal prisons 
from James Gillispie of Clinton, North Caro- 
lina [N&S, “Crossfire,” vol. 5. #7; also see 
Gillispie’s “Guests of the Yankees” which ap- 
peared in vol. 5, #5], Federal prisons were in- 
tentional death camps. Let us not forget that 
Major General Hoffman, in charge of Federal 
prisons, bragged that he killed more Confed- 
erates than any other general in the Union 
army. Thus, the deaths of thousands of Con- 
federate prisoners seem to have been calculated 
and intentional. While disease, weather, and 
the withholding of supplies may have been the 
weapons used to end lives it does not absolve 
Major Genearl Hoffman or the federal govern- 
ment of responsibility for its mistreatment of 
Confederate prisoners. While Andersonville 
was a nightmare, because of the overall dete- 
riorating conditions in the Confederacy, Fed- 
eral prisons seemed to have been planned “hell 
holes.” In moral terms this is just as appalling 
as the Confederate treatment of black soldiers, 
but in numbers killed it is far more significant. 

Conveniently, the North won and proved 
the old saying, “The victors write the history.” 
Sadly, Major General Hoffman did not receive 
the reward he so richly deserved—dangling at 
the end of a rope. 

—IT Michael Tomlinson, CHC, USNR 
USS EMORY §S LAND (AS 39) 


JAMES GILLISPIE RESPONDS: 

In response to Lieutenant Tomlinson’s as- 
sertion that Colonel William Hoffman, federal 
commissary-general of prisoners, deserved to 
be executed as a war criminal because he con- 
fessed that he had killed more Rebels than any 
field general, I can only wonder where the lieu- 
tenant got his information. I suspect that he 
got it from a pro-Confederate source. There is 
certainly nothing in the Official Records to in- 
dicate Hoffman was the Nazis’ inspiration. 


a 


Charges and countercharges that each 
government intentionally used its prison fa- 
cilities to harm captives were numerous, es- 
pecially between 1865 and the 1920s. As James 
Rhodes warned in 1912, much of the postwar 
writing by both sides is highly polemical and 
of dubious worth as objective primary evi- 
dence about prisoners’ experiences during the 
Civil War. Tomlinson’s source may well have 
been reacting to Lessel Long, for example, who 
claimed in Twelve Months in Andersonville 
(1886) that Hoffman’s opposite number, Gen- 
eral John Winder, bragged, “I am going to 
build a pen here [at Andersonville] that will 
kill more Yankees than can be destroyed at the 
front. That marsh in the center of the pen will 
help kill them mighty fast.” There is no more 
evidence in the OR for Long’s flight of fancy 
than there is for the statement attributed to 
Hoffman. 

The evidence in the OR, in fact, is com- 
pletely incompatible with the notion that 
Hoffman deliberately set out to kill Confed- 
erate prisoners. For example, in October 
1863, this homicidal Yankee relieved the doc- 
tor at Camp Morton because he was grossly 
incompetent and could not provide proper 
care for the prisoners. During the first three 
months of 1864 Hoffman became extremely 
angry regarding the circumstances surround- 
ing the shooting of five prisoners at Camp 
Chase. Hoffman was livid with Colonel Wil- 
liam Wallace, post commandant, for his mis- 
handling of his sentries and the investigation. 
“The Rebels,” he said, “have outraged every 
human and Christian feeling by shooting 
down their prisoners...it is hoped that Union 
soldiers will not bring reproach upon them- 
selves by following their barbarous example.” 
Wallace was relieved of command in Febru- 
ary 1864 and Hoffman wanted the officer of 
the day and the camp surgeon relieved of duty 
as well. Also in February 1864, Hoffman 
moved to have Camp Douglas’ commander, 
Colonel Charles De Land, court-martialed for 
failing to notice that the prisoners had been 
receiving low-quality and insufficient meat 
rations from the local contractor. Hoffman 
relieved two commanders at Johnson’s Island 
in early 1864 for failing to take proper care of 
the prisoners. Ultimately, tragic though the 
deaths of thousands of Confederate prisoners 
were, when more objective sources—such as 
the OR, The Medical and Surgical History of 
the War of the Rebellion, and wartime prison- 
ers letters and diaries—are consulted it is clear 
that Southern prisoners’ mortality was attrib- 
utable to factors other than Yankee malice. 


LEE’S GRAND STRATEGY 

I hope it is not too late to get a few gentle 
shots in at my old friend Dr. Rollins. I read his 
article [“Lee’s Grand Strategy and Pickett’s 
Charge,” North & South, vol. 5, #5] with great 
interest, but I must confess that I do not find 
his thesis (that Lee intended the Pennsylvania 
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Campaign to result in a major if not climactic 
battle) to be compelling, and I would like to 
point out at least four reasons why. 

First, the most important citations relat- 
ing to Lee’s intentions pre-invasion are from 
sources that were generally written many years 
after the war and therefore should be subject 
to a certain amount of caution. For example, 
Eppa Hutton’s autobiography was apparently 
written late in life and not published until 
1933! A similar argument can be made for the 
quote attributed to Trimble and even Amistead 
Long. 

Second, the quote from Lee’s letter to Davis, 
dated June 25, 1863, is taken completely out 
of context and is therefore likely to be com- 
pletely misconstrued by the general reader. In 
the context of this article, this quote appears 
to be yet another indication of Lee’s aggres- 
sive intent for the invasion, just like the former 
and latter quotes. Lee states, “everything that 
will tend to repress the war feeling in the Fed- 
eral states will inure to our benefit. I do not 
know that we can do anything to promote the 
pacific feeling, but our course ought to be so 
shaped as not to discourage it.” In the context 
of the article it appears that Lee is continuing 
his aggressive tendencies. But I believe that 
what Lee actually had in view was ensuring 
that his troops observed the highest standard 
of conduct during the campaign in order to 
avoid “bad press.” Lee was simply responding 
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to Davis’ positive reaction to earlier comments 
Lee had made on the northern peace party. 
Third, there are no contemporaneous 
records that clearly state that the campaign’s 
objective was to engage in a major battle with 
the enemy. There are, however (as I recall), 
contemporaneous records that positively state 
that the campaign’s objective was to forage and 
maintain the army in the Cumberland Valley 
for the summer! 
—Edward Carr Franks, Los Angeles, CA 
+ + 


Perhaps no two statements are a more apt 
summation of Richard Rollins’ fine article 
{“Lee’s Grand Strategy and Pickett’s Charge,” 
N@S, vol. 5, #5] than the metaphor of a tick- 
ing clock to illustrate Lee’s understanding of 
the South’s predicament, and the letter he 
wrote to his son Custis, “only systematic suc- 
cesses on our part will bring about revolution.” 

As in his past writings, what makes Rollins’ 
article so excellent is the way he meticulously 
lays everything out, taking great pains to leave 
no stone unturned—in a very readable liter- 
ary style. 

I'd like to suggest a couple of things. I be- 
lieve that the complete collapse of the west- 
ern theater in 1862, a crisis President Davis 
created through his flawed strategy, weighed 
heavily in Lee’s thinking, almost forcing his 
hand: a bold stroke was the only possible way 
to save the Confederacy. He believed a choice 
between east and west was dictated by lack of 
resources in both theaters, and that there was 
no chance of accomplishing anything out west. 
While the South could very well lose the war 
in the west, it could NEVER win it there. The 
best and only way to achieve the southern po- 
litical imperative lay in the east—where 
Northern interests could be threatened the 
most. 

Rollins is also quite on point about 
Jackson’s death. More than anything else, his 
death weighed heavily on Lee’s mind. No other 
Confederate better understood Lee’s bold vi- 
sion. If I could add anything to the discussion 
it would be that his death made it imperative 
that Lee have every possible veteran forma- 
tion going into Pennsylvania. Yet Davis with- 
held two of Pickett’s best brigades—as well as 
one of Longstreet’s divisions. 

Wonderful article. Look forward to his 
book. 

—Pedro Garcia, via email 


+ 


You published an article by Richard Rollins 
in your recent magazine (Volume 5, #5) en- 
titled: “Lee’s Grand Strategy and Pickett’s 
Charge.” I was reading the article in great an- 
ticipation that the author would address Lee’s 
strategy with reference to Pickett’s Charge. 
However, when I got to page 83 the article 
ended as General Lee and General Longstreet 
were meeting on the morning of July 3. Noth- 


ing further was said about Pickett’s Charge. Is 
there a follow-up article in this regard or was 
it intentional that the article be concluded at 
that point? 
Incidentally, you have a great magazine and 
I’m enjoying it very much. 
—Robert E. Johnston, Lancaster, Ohio 


RICHARD ROLLINS RESPONDS: 

Ending the article there was deliberate—the 
article was intended simply to place Pickett’s 
Charge in the context of Lee having to take 
longer and longer chances. 


ED.: Several readers have recently asked about 
North & South articles on Pickett’s Charge. 
They are as follows: Edwin C. Fishel’s “Deci- 
sion at Gettysburg,” vol. 1, #3; Lesley J. 
Gordon’s “Pickett Before Gettysburg,” vol. 1, 
#4; John Michael Priest's “Lee’s Gallant 6000?” 
vol. 1, #6; responses to the Priest article: “A 
Brave and Resolute Force” and “Getting Be- 
yond All That” by Wayne E. Motts and Rich- 
ard Rollins, respectively, vol. 2, #5; Richard 
Rollins’ “Federal Artillery at Gettysburg,” vol. 
2, #3; “Confederate Artillery Prepares for 
Pickett’s Charge,” vol. 2, #7; “Ordnance and Lo- 
gistics: The Failure of Confederate Artillery at 
Gettysburg,” vol. 3, #2; and “The Failure of 
Confederate Artillery in Pickett’s Charge,” vol. 
3, #4. See page 70 to order any of these back 
issues. 


140th ANTIETAM REENACTMENT 
Just a note commending you for a won- 
derful October 2002 issue including Antietam 
coverage, editorial on future Society structure, 
and upcoming conference in Richmond. Also 
Dennis Frye’s story on “Gods and Generals” 
was most interesting. I had a front row seat at 
the preview in the Maryland Theatre and 
thought the forty minutes compelling. 


I was present with the press contingent for 
the reenactment also, and thought you may 
wish to see this photo of the official opening 
of the Maryland Civil War Trails system that 
took place on Friday at the battlefield. Hope- 


fully the system will be as successful as 
Virginia’s in promoting an appreciation of 
Civil War history—and preservation of land 
and antiquities. Anthony Waskie, Ph.D, of 
Temple University and a Philadelphia GAR 
Museum board member, portraying General 
Meade, gave the order to nearby artillerists to 
fire, signaling the inauguration of the pro- 
gram. 

Had stopped by your table a couple of 
times to say hello. Needed to make some pur- 
chases. Unfortunately on both occasions you 
were not present. Know it’s hard to be at the 
table at all times! 

—Joan Wenner, White Stone, Virginia 


MORE PC 

So you believe “political correctness” is “the 
attempted imposition by certain liberals of 
some standardized left-wing set of attitudes,” 
eh? So tell me, sir, when the term “liberal” be- 
came the equivalent of “nigger.” Sorry, bub, but 
that’s how too many characterizations of “PC” 
come across. 

applaud your statement of abhorrence of 
attempted imposition of any form of correct- 
ness—to a point. There is, actually, a good bit 
of the positive about a reasonable level of na- 
tionalist attitude, just as there is about at- 
tempts to see, with a measure of compassion 
and respect, the opposition’s point of view. In 
order to instil a healthy level of pride in one’s 
country, one’s culture, and one’s family, hu- 
mans have indoctrinated their children for ae- 
ons. We do it in Sunday School or its equiva- 
lent, and we do it at home. 

For years in this country there was a mis- 
guided attempt to impose a narrow, right- 
wing set of values in our elementary schools. 
I still remember my classmates being beaten, 
having their mouths washed out with a bar of 
Ivory soap, and otherwise abused for speak- 
ing Hopi and Navajo in class rather than En- 
glish, the language of “proper Americans.” 
(Orabi Day School, Orabi, Arizona.) And no, 
that wasn’t all that long ago! At any rate, this 
example should help illustrate how readily and 
easily we slip into demagoguery when at- 
tempting, with every good intent, to do the 
right thing as regards instilling pride in coun- 
try and culture. 

As far as annoying women, well, I’ve met 
quite a few who proudly proclaimed their 
agreement with Groucho about “feelings” — 
women young and not-so-young, mind you. 
As for those who take intense personal affront 
at the political remarks of others, I guess the 
old German saw is correct: not even the gods 
can combat stupidity! 

Best regards—yours is a fine magazine— 
even when y’ain’t PC! 

—Bill Mayers, Canastota, New York 


* 


] appreciated Mr. Brown’s thoughtful and 
professional response (Ne&S, Vol. 5, #7) to my 


original letter in the July 2002 issue of North 
&South. If his academic experience was as he 
reported, he is extremely fortunate; it was an 
atypical exception. There is, however, a need 
for clarifications that address what I believe is 
a misunderstanding of my position. This re- 


Recruits Needed for 
2003 Season 


The 2002 Living History Encampment pro- 
gram at the National Civil War Wax Museum in 
historic Gettysburg, Pa., went off without a 
hitch—it was a complete success. For nearly two 
decades, the museum has brought history to life 
on its front lawn as a means of offering visitors a 
hands-on experience in Gettysburg. The program 
continues to grow each year, and this year was no 
exception. 

Hundreds of reenactors stomped the grounds 
at the museum this year. They traveled from 
Pennsylvania and surrounding states to set up 
camp for two days in front of the building. Visi- 
tors, including hundreds of children, got the 
chance to talk to and relive history with different 
groups each weekend. They saw Civil War garb 
and weaponry,and interacted with soldiers, poli- 
ticians, surgeons, nurses and civilians who lived 
in the 19th century, in particular 1861 to 1865. 


Reenactors bring history to life. 


*e a 


The museum is now accepting applications 
for groups interested in taking part in next year’s 
Living History Program, which runs most week- 
ends April through November. To uphold the 
goals of the museum, all living historians are 
required to interact with visitors through con- 
versation, drills and demonstrations. 


For more details about participation in next 
year’s activities, call (717) 334-6245 or e-mail 
museum@e-gettysburg.cc 


Groups also can send a letter of interest, along 
with pictures of their unit, to: National Civil War 
Wax Museum, Attn: Living History Coordina- 
tor, 297 Steinwehr Ave., Gettysburg, PA 17325. 
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quires a definition of political correctness and 
the positing of a schema I deleted from my 
letter before addressing the role of the educa- 
tional community. 

The roots of political correctness in the 
mid-1980s are honorable. Born of the Viet- 
nam protests, and the feminist, gay, and civil 
rights movements, the intent was to achieve 
greater public tolerance and sensitivity. Un- 
fortunately, PC brought with it the politics of 
polarization and intimidation. Over the past 
decade, PC became an ideology that disallows 
discussions of any topic or the use of any word 
that might offend any group or person. While 
promoting diversity and inclusiveness, PC ex- 
cludes the American mainstream and vilifies 
its achievements. No matter how one defines 
PC, it is decidedly divisive. 

Those who disagree with PC advocates are 
called insensitive or are labeled as racists, 
homophobes, sexists, or whatever fits the un- 
mentionable topic. This is a logically fallacious 
ad hominem (attacking the person not the 
facts) argument, but it achieves the PC objec- 
tive of stifling balanced dialogue. PC is not a 
cause of our current problems; rather, it is a 
consequence of a fifty-year history and a 
symptom of our public condition. More dis- 
cussion of uncomfortable topics, not their 
sanitization or boycotting, will help us heal 
long-standing wounds. 

Applied to the Civil War, PC finds its ex- 
pression in one of four groups involved in the 
dialogue. This group, which I call the neo- 
Unionists, argues that slavery was the sole 
cause and issue of the conflict. They advocate 
an undifferentiated and extreme view of the 
mid-nineteenth century African-American ex- 
perience. The North is presented as entirely 
morally right and the South as completely 
morally evil. It is a simplistic and polarized 
viewpoint that readily fits with teaching 
“sound bite” type history. 

Neo-Confederates hold the opposite sim- 
plistic and polarized viewpoint. This group 
minimizes, and often glorifies, slavery. They 
seek any fact or position that places the Con- 
federacy in an optimally favorable light and 
are not above actions such as quoting Lincoln 
out of context to support their arguments. The 
Lost Cause and state rights are their gospel. 
They harbor many who are, in fact, racists. I 
have no use for either the neo-Unionists or 
the neo-Confederates. 

In the middle are the pro-Northern and 
Pro-Southern groups who differ only in the 
results of their factual analyses, but who are 
a distinct minority. Most critically, all the facts 
are on the table and misrepresentations are 
not tolerated. They place slavery in context 
and consider the full range of issues. That 
pro-Northerners and pro-Southerners dis- 
agree is a good thing. This is how our under- 
standing of a complex era can grow and how 
we can achieve more historical accuracy. Of 


course it is difficult, but the consequences 
of failing to try are more dangerous. The 
need is to recapture the middle ground from 
both extremes. 

Regardless of our respective predisposi- 
tions, Mr. Brown and I have common ground 
here. I would hope that Mr. Brown has em- 
pathy for our mutual situation rather than 
mere sympathy for mine. My experience with 
the curricula in, and teacher pronouncements 
from, three states and the District of Colum- 
bia is anecdotal. The recent PC insanity with 
the New York State Regents in literature and 
history is fully public and documented with 
PC influence clearly and pervasively coming 
from academia. 

In this context, PC came from our cam- 
puses as a student movement. Academia 
trains students to become our teachers in the 
elementary and secondary schools. High 
school graduates, who were taught by PC 
teachers, return to academia. PC students and 
professors enhance the cycle and new protests 
are born that are derived from PC principles. 
Professors with unpopular positions or who 
challenge PC end up with boycotted classes. 
If the Neo-Confederates had this extensive in- 
fluence on our students, I would be equally 
opposed; they do not. Far from being on the 
defensive, I am on offense. 

To press the point, I recently had the 
honor of hearing an address by a prominent 
Civil War historian from a prestigious uni- 
versity. During the Q&A, someone in the au- 
dience asked about the northern bias in uni- 
versity teaching. The professor replied that he 
didn’t believe there was any bias, but asked 
rhetorically, “You don’t think we'd teach it the 
way Southerners want to, do you?” 

He wasn’t even aware of the internal con- 
tradiction in his reply. It deeply saddened me. 
By implication, he had labeled all pro-South- 
erners as Neo-Confederates and had curtsied 
to the PC Pro-Unionist position. I am sure 
that reply was a matter of self-protection. It 
also was another blow to historical accuracy. 
This professor, with his influential position, 
could be a great champion for historical ac- 
curacy. Instead, he appeared partially cowed 
by, or possibly shares in, the well-known PC 
influence on his campus. 

Returning to the subject of my original 
letter, the study of Civil War military history 
is enjoyable. I love it; however, one of the rea- 
sons I enjoy North & South is that it is editor- 
ially unafraid to take on subjects that might 
offend one group or another. This includes 
my own sentiments, because I learn from ar- 
ticles that make me rethink my positions. If 
we abandon the constitutional, social, eco- 
nomic, religious, and political aspects of the 
war, the “Neo-X’s” of both extremes will fill 
the void. We need to spend more than fifteen 
percent of our time on nonmilitary events. 

—Jack Maples, Manassas, Virginia 
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N&S MARKET PLAC 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and sur- 
rounding areas in Virginia. Standard or 
personalized tours available of your favor- 
ite battlefield site. Please call or write 
Kevin Kearns, 1833 Commins Road, 
Aylett, Virginia, 23009. (804) 769-2095. 


* 


Private Guided Tours Through the 
Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


Group Tours Available 


1746 West Cove Street 
Chickamauga, GA 30707 


888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


* WHITE STAR 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


TOUR 


GETTYSBURG 
ON YOUR COMPUTER 


Licensed Battlefield Guide Gary Kross takes you 
on a guided tour of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
with 99 beautiful full-color 360-degree panoramas, 
historic photos and interactive maps. 

For a limited time, three audio CDs 
of Gary's tour are also included. 


www.VirtualGettysburg.com 


(800) 417-9596 YowsiGewrosa™ na votra 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


The Military Bookman 


Military, Naval & Aviation History 
Out-of-Print & Rare Books 
29 East 93rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10128 
212-348-1280 
www.militarybookman.com 
Catalogues by Subscription 


CANNONS/ARTILLERY 


STEEN CANNONS 


Manufacturer of: 
Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 


Phone / Website: 
606-326-1188 


www.steencannons.com 


For catalong send $7.00 
3409 - 13th Street 
Ashland, KY 41102 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG*® CANNON 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! $159.5 


The only SAFE substitute 
for fireworks! Cannons 
produce a loud bang with 
realistic flash of light. 
Patented in 1907. Made of 
cast iron and sheet metal. Easy loading and firing. Great for display 
when not in use, Made in the USA to | ast a lifetime, Available in 3 sizes: 
9° cannon, $69.95 postpaid; 17" cannon, $129.95 pos 


tpaid; 25" can- 
non (shown here) with rapid firing and automatic loading, $159.95 
postpaid. The larger the cannon the louder the bang! “Bangsite® 


ammo, about 100 shots, $8.50; 3-pack $20.00. Spark plugs, 3- 

pack $2.00. Order via mail, phone or website. Mastercard, Visa, 

check or money order accepted. Money back guarantee. Send for 

FREE CATALOG! 

The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept NS, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
** Call 1-800 -987-BANG ** 


www.bigbangcannons.com 


CIVIL WAR MUSIC/CD-ROM 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A Grand Oratorio for Orchestra, Chorus 
and Narrated by Senator Paul Simon of Illinois 


“An American Civil War Memorial” 
In Nine Parts 


by Michael James Karasis 


2 CD Set Depicting a Musical Anthology 
of the War Between the States 


$19.95 + S&H 


Mail Request; ARS Longa Music 
185 Penny Ave., East Dundee, IL 60118 


Email: arslonga@billspec.com 


CD sets will be mailed upon receipt of 
payment or visit our store at: 


http://www.ebaystores.com/arslongamusic 


ieee MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs | hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 plus $3.60 S&H each, with vendor discounes for quanciry orders. Georgians 
add $1.05 tax. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery (Non-US checks must be drawn 
on Americen banks, with S&H =$5.00each; no forrign money orders please.) 

CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 

CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 

CD 3: Serenade in Blue 

Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 

hetp://www.netnik.com/37gaband 


CIVIL WAR GENERALS 


GENERAL JOHN BELL HOOD. Compre- 
hensive information on the Confederacy’s 
most controversial and misunderstood 
commander. www.JohnBellHood.org. 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 

BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 


P.O. Box 1816 NS 
, » Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 


Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


CIVIL WAR 
SOLDIERS &; 


In Union blue and > 
Confederate gray, 1/ 32 

(54mm) scale soft plastic 

figures, infantry, cavalry, 

artillery, and accessories. 


For our price list and 
illustrations send $1.00 to: 


Mr.“K” Products * P.O. Box 5224 
Fairlawn, OH 44334 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 
H.L. Hunley 
Confederate 


FREE 
Civil War 
Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 

fa a ccating = 1500 unpainted 
kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc. (total of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
www.milminwh.com 


To obtain a FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. ): 
write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 
159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


REPRODUCTIONS 


CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets * Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ¢ Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
Illustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St., Davenport, lowa 52804 
PH: (563) 322-0896 ¢ FX: (563) 383-5549 


http://www.umymc¢o.com 


WARGAMES ONLINE 


To star in the definitive multiplayer online wargame go to 

wwwbull.run.historicalengineering.com - £7.60 ($11.15) 

for start up and first 21 days play and £39 ($59) for each 
21 days of play thereafter. 


OFFICAL RECORDS 
AND NAVAL OFFICIAL RECORDS 
are linked and searchable at 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 


The North & South website will be 
undergoing changes in 2003. Your questions 
and suggestions, are welcome. Please contact 

Joy Richards for more information: 


joy@realityresource.com 


WHEN CONTACTING ADVERTISERS, 
PLEASE TELL THEM YOU SAW THEIR 
AD IN NORTH & SOUTH 


To advertise in North & South 
contact Keith Poulter for rates and 
publication schedule: 


PH: (559) 855-8637 © FX: (559) 855-8639 
kpoulter@aol.com 
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Jit 


Minutes 


C ontederat 


Running time: 180 Minutes 


Civil War Minutes - Confederate 


Featuring Michael Kraus, Civil War Minutes - Confederate reveals little 
known facts and stories about major Confederate players in the Civil War. 


Discover why few photographs exist of General Robert E. Lee and get an eye- 


witness account of J.E.B. Stuart’s death 


Confederate soldiers fought with Confederate General John Chambliss’ 


sword and how General Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson earned 
his nickname. See never before told stories of Confederate 
soldiers including accounts of the battle at Fort Sumter and a 


Confederate After Action Report at Gettysburg 


enseringswnorinewar, WAL for Dead 

Written by Michael Kraus 
and David Neville. Left for 
Dead is a true story based 
of 


Oscar 


through the eyes of one young 
man who, like so many others 


was forever changed by it 


BRENDA WILT 


Civil War Times Ilastrated 


on the life military 


leader, Jackson. 


LEPT FoR 


Learn why both Union and 


M 


Learn how and when Jackson was shot, and 


Michael Kraus, Military Coordinator for 
New Line Cinema’s film Gettysburg und 
Advisor tor Miramax Films 
Michael als 


Northern Commander of many Civil War 


i y History 


Cold Mountain served as 


125th Anniversary reenactments 


Bluff, Port 


Hudson, 


Mee» 


Scene from 
“SHOT TO F 


Civil War 
Minutes 
Civil War 
Minutes 


Running time: 180 Minutes 


Civil War Minutes 


Featuring Michael Kraus, Civil War Minutes is a compilation of never-before- 
seen photographs and artifacts from private collections, live action footage and 
digitally captured engravings and photographs from rare books. This series 
contains answers to questions like what is the Red Tape: what is the Report of 


Samuel Weaver and how was it related to Gettysburg; what is the General 


Beauregard Pipe and from where did it come; and what is a 
musket, And many more! 


CIVIL WAR MINUTES is a treasure 
mation not to be found elsewhere on video 


trove of interesting infor 


DON TROIANI, America’s Civil War Magazine 


Shot to Pieces 


Follow in the footsteps of General 


William Francis Bartlett, a Harvard stu- 
dent who joined the Union Army, climbing the 
ranks to lead his men into many Confederate 


won battles such as: The Crater, Ball's 


/eSH Ove 


the Wilderness and more. 


the unusual turn of events that transpired 
afterwards. Listen to actual excerpts from 
Jackson's own diary describing what life 
was like during the Civil War. Follow 
Jackson through many of the western cam- 
paigns of the Civil War including the battles 
Madrid, Corinth, 


Mississippi: 


at New Missouri and 


the joining with General 


Sherman during the burning of Adanta; and 


Experience these hard fought battles through i tae 
Bartlett's diary entries made throughout the 

war. Discover how he overcame several life 
threatening injuries. Find out why William 
Bartlett was imprisoned, what was done to get 
him out and why he was admired in the South, 
Shot to Pieces also 


Military 


as well as in the North 
includes a cameo appearance by 


History Advisor, Michael! Kraus 


the great march to the sea. Based on the true 
50 Minutes * 


25 Minutes 


Running time 
Special features 


Available on VHS and DVD 


story from The Colonel's Diary 


Call Toll Free 24 Hours al 


ens Bir) 


2002 Tnecom Entertainment, In 


- 7 Days a Week 


7040 


rder Online 


www.CivilWarLi 


= 
& 


